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DISCOURSE, &c. 





GENTLEMEN, 


IF I had confulted my competency only, for 
the ftation which your choice has conferred 
upon me, I muft without hefitation have de- 
clined the honour of being the Prefident of this 
Society ; and although I moft cheerfully ac- 
cept your invitation, with every inclination to 
affift, as far as my abilities extend, in pro- 
moting the laudable views of your affociation, 
I muft ftill retain the confcioufnefs of thofe dif- 
qualifications, which you have been pleafed to 
overlook. 

It was lately our boaft to poffefs a Pre- 
fident, whofe name, talents, and character, 
would have been honourable to any inftitution ; 
it is now our misfortune to lament, that Sir 
William Jones exifts, but in the affections of his 
friends, and in the efteem, veneration, and regret 
eof all. 

I cannot, I flatter myfelf, offer a more grate- 
ful tribute to the Society, than by making his 


character the fubject of my firft addrefs to you ; 


[ iv J 
and if in the delineation of it, fondnefs or affec- 
tion for the man fhould appear blended with 
my reverence for his genius and abilities, in the 

ae fympathy of your feelings! hail find my apology. 
oe To define with accuracy the variety, value, 
and extent of his literary attainments, requires 
more learning than I pretend to poflefs, and 
Iam therefore to folicit your indulgence for 
an imperfect fketch, rather than expect your © 
approbation for a complete defcription of the 
talents, and knowledge, of your late and la- 
mented Prefident.. ‘ 

I fhall begin with mentioning is wonderful 
capacity for the acquifition of languages, which 
has never been excelled. In Greek and Romax 
literature, his early proficiency was the fubjec 
of admiration and Applaufe; and knowledge, 
of whatever nature, once obtained by him, was 
ever afterwards progreflive. ‘The more elegant 
dialects of modern Europe, the French, the 
Spant/h, and the Itahan, he fpoke and wrote 
with the greateft fluency and precifion; and 
the German and Portuguefe were familiar to 
him. Atan early period of life his application 
to Oriental literature commenced ; he ftudied 
the Hebrew with eafe and fuccefs, and many of, 
the moft learned faticks have the candour to 
avow, that his knowledge of 4rabick and Per- 
jfian was as accurate and extenfive as their own; 
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he was alfo converfant in the Tursi/h idiom, 
and the Chzmefe had even attracted his notice, 
fo far as to induce him to learn the radical 
-charaéters of that language, with a view per- 
haps to farther improvements. It was to be 
expected, after his arrival in Jzda, that he 
would eagerly embrace the opportunity of 
making himfelf mafler of the -San/crit; and 
the moft enlightened profeffors of the doétrines 
of BrauMa confefs with pride, delight, and 
furprife, that his knowledge of their facred 
dialect was moft critically corre and profound. 
The Pandits,, who were in the habit of attend« 
ing him, when I faw them after his death, at a 
public Durbar, could neither fupprefs their tears 
for his lofs, nor find terms to exprefs their ad- 
miration at the wonderful progrefs he had made 
in their {ciences. : 

Before the expiration of his twenty-fecond 
year, he had completed his Commentaries on 
the Poetry of the Afaticks, although a confider- 
able time afterwards elapfed before their publi- 
cation ; and this work, if no other monument of 
his labours exifted, would at once furnith proofs 
of his confummate {kill in the Oriental dialeéts, 
of his proficiency in thofe of Rome and Greece, 
' of tafte and erudition far beyond his years, and 
_of talents and application without example. 
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But the judgement of Sir William Jones 
was too difcerning to confider language in any 
other light than as the key of {cience, and 
he would have defpifed the reputation of # 
mere linguift. Knowledge and truth, were the 
— object of all his ftudies, and his ambition was 
to be ufeful to mankind; with thefe views, he 
extended his refearches to all languages, nations, 
and times. | 

Such were the motives that induced him to 
propofe to the Government of this country, 
what he juftly denominated a work of national 
utility and importance, the compilation of a co- 
pious digeft of Hindu and Mahommedan Law, 
from Sanfcrit and Aradick originals, withan offer 
of his fervices to fuperintend the compilation, 
and with a promife to tranflate it. He had 
forefeen, previous to his departure from Europe, 
that without the aid of fuch a work, the wife and 
benevolent intentions of the legiflatute of Great 
Britain, in leaving, to a certain extent, the na+ | 
tives of thefe provinces in pofleffion of their 


own laws, could not be completely fulfilled; . 


and his experience, after a fhort refidence in 

India, confirmed what his fagacity had antici- 
| pated, that without principles to refer to, in a 
language familiar to the judges of the courts, 
adjudications amongit the natives muft too 
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often be fubject to an uncertain and erroneous 
expofition, or wilful mifinterpretation of their 
laws. | 

To the fuperintendance of this work, which 
was immediately undertaken at his fuggeftion, 
he affiduoufly devoted thofe hours which he 
could {pare from his profeffional duties. Aftet 
tracing the plan of the digeft, he prefcribed 
its arrangement and mode of execution, and 
feleted from the moft learned Aindus and 
Mabommedans fit perfons for the tafk of coms 
piling it; flattered by his attention, and en- 
couraged by his applaufe, the Paadits profe- 
cuted their labours with cheerful zeal, to a 
fatisfactory conclufion. The Mo/avees have alfo 
hearly finifhed their portion of the work, but we 
muft ever regret, that the promifed tranflation, 
as well as the meditated preliminary differtation, 
have been fruftrated by that decree, which fo 
often intercepts the performance of human 
purpofes. 

During the courfe of this compilation, and 
48 auxiliary to it, he was led to ftudy the 
works of Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be 
the oldeft, and holieft of legiflatures ; and find- 
ing them to comprize a fyftem of religious and 
civil duties, anid of law in all its branches, fo 
compfehenfive and minutely exact, that it might 
be confidered as the Inftitutes of Hindu law, he 
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prefented a tranflation of them to the Govern+ 
ment of Benga/, During the fame period, 
deeming no labour exceflive or fuperfluous that | 
tended, in any refpect, to promote the welfare 
or happinefs of mankind, he gave the public an 
Englifh verfion of the Arabick text of the SiR A- 
JtyvAH, or Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, 
witha Commentary. He had already publifhed © 
in Ragland, a tranflation of a Tract on the fame 
fubje&t, by another Mabommedan Lawyer, con- 
taining, as his own words exprefs, “ a lively 
and elegant epuone of the law of Inheritance, 
according to ZAID.” : 

To thefe learned: and important works, fo 
far out of the road of amufement, nothing 
could have engaged his application, but that 
defire which he ever profeffed, of rendering his 
knowledge ufeful to his nation, and beneficial to - 
the inhabitants of thefe provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order 
of their publication, I fhall briefly recapitulate 
his other performances in 4/atick Literature, as 
far as my knowledge and recolle€tion of them 
extend. . 

The vanity and petulance of ANQUETIL DU 
PERRON, with his illiberal refle€tions on fome 
of the learned members of the Univerfity of 
Oxford, extorted from him a letter, in the French. 
language, which has been admired for accurate 
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criticifm, juft. fatire, and elegant compofitiort. 
A regard for the literary reputation of his coun- 
try, induced him to tranflate, from a Perfan 
original into French, the life of Napir SHAH, 
that it might not be carried out of England, with 
a reflection, that no perfon had been found in 
the Britifh dominions capable of tranflating 
it. The ftudents of Perfian literature muft 
ever be prateful to him, for a grammar of 
that language, in which he has fhown the 
poffibility of combining tafte, and elegance, 
with ‘the precifion of a grammarian; and 
every admirer of dradick poetry,’ muft ac- 
knowledge his obligations to him, for an 
Englifb verfion of the feven celebrated poems, fo 
well known by the name of Moallakat, from 
the diftinction to which their excellence had 
entitled them, of being fufpended - in the 
temple of Mecca: I fhould {carcely think it of 
importance to mention, that he did not difdain 
the office of Editor of a Sanfcrit and Perfan 
work, if it did not afford me an opportunity 
of adding, that the latter was publifhed at his 
own expence, and was fold for the benefit of 
infolvent debtors. A fimilar application was 
made of the produce of the SrRAJIYAH. 

..Of his lighter produ@ions, the elegant 
amufements of his leifure hours, comprehend- 
ing hymns on the Hindu mythology, poems 
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confifting chiefly of tranflations from the 
Afiatick languages, and the verfion of SAcon~ 
TALA, an ancient Jndian drama, it would be 
unbecoming to fpeak in a ftyle of importance 
which he did not himfelf annex to them. They 
fhow the activity of a vigorous mind, its fefti- 
lity, its genius, and its tafte. Nor fhall I parti- 
cularly dwell on the difcourfes addreffed to this 
Society, which we have all perufed or heard, 
or on the other learned and interefting differta~ 
tions, which form fo large, and valuable a por- 
tion of the records of our Refearches ; Jet us 
lament, that the fpirit which dictated them 
is to us extin@, and that the voice to which 
we liftened with improvement, and rapture,. 
will be heard by us no more. 

But I cannot pafs over a paper, which has 
fallen into my poffleffion fince his demife, in 
the hand-writing of Sir William Jones him- — 
felf, entitled DEsIDERATA, as mofe expla 
natory than any thing I can fay, of the 
- eomprehenfive views of his enlightened mind. 
It contains, as a perufal of it will fhow, what- 
ever is moft curious, important, atid attainable 
in the fciences and hiftories of India, Arabia, 
China, and Tartary; fubje&ts, which he had 
already moft amply difcuffed in the. difqui- 
fitions which he laid before the Society. 
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DESIDERATA. 


INDIA. 


1.—The Ancient Geography of India, &c. 
from the Puranas. 

2.—A Botanical Defcription of Indian Plants, 
from the Cofhas, &c. 

3.—A Grammar of the Sanfcrit Language, 
from Panini, &c. 

4.—A Ditionary of the Sanfcrit Language, - 
from thirty-two original Vocabularies and 
Nirudi. 

5-—On the Ancient Mufic of the Indians. 

6.—On the Medical Subftances of India, 
and the Indian Art of Medicine. 

7.—On the Philofophy of the Ancient In- 
dians. 

8.—ATranflation of the Veda. 

‘g-—On Ancient Indian Geometry, Aftro- 
homy, and Algebra. 

10.—A Tranflation of the Puranas. 

11.—A Tranflation of the Mahabbarat and 
Ramayan. 

12.—On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. &c. 

13.—On the Indian Conftellations, with their 
Mythology, from the Puranas. 

14.+-The Hiftory of India before the Ma- 
hommedan conqueit, from ‘the Sanfcrit-Cathmiz 
Hiftories. | | 
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ARABIA. 


15.—The Hiftory of Arabia before Ma- 
hommed. 
16.—A Tranflation of the Hamafa. 
17.—A Tranflation of Hariri. 
18.—A Tranflation of the Facahatul Khu- 
lafa. 
Of the Cafiah. 


PERSIA. 


19.—The Hiftory of Perfia from Authorities 
in Sanfcrit, Arabick, Greek, Turkifh, Perfian, 
ancient and modern. 

_ Firdaufi’s Khofrau nama. 

20.—The five Poems of Nizami, tranflated in 
profe. i | | 
| A Di@ionary of pure Perfian.  Je- 
hangire. 

CHINA. 

21.—A Tranflation of the Shi-king. 

22.—The text of Can-fu-tfu meee tranf- 
lated. 

TARTARY. 

23.—A Hiftory of the Tartar Nations, 
chiefly of the Moguls and Othmans, from re 
~ 'Turkith and Perfian. 


= 
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WE are not authorifed to conclude, that he 
had himfelf formed a determination to complete 
the works which his genius and knowledge had 
thus fketched ; the tafk feems to require a period, 
beyond the probable duration of any human life ; 
but we, who had the happinefs to know Sir 
William Jones, who were witneffes of his inde- 
fatigable perfeverance in the purfuit of know- 
ledge, and of his ardour to accomplifh whatever 
he deemed important ; who faw the extent of 
his intellectual powers, his wonderful attain- 
ments in literature and fciencé, and the faci- 
lity with which all his compofitions were made, 
cannot doubt, if it had pleafed Providence to 
protract the date of his exiftence, that he would 
have ably executed much, of what he had fo 
extenfively planned. 

I have hitherto principally confined my 
difcourfe to the purfuits of our late Prefident 
in Oriental literature, which, from their extent, 
might appear to have occupied all his time ;_ 
but they neither precluded his attention to pro~ 
fefhonal ftudies, nor to fcience in general: 
amongft his publications in Europe, in pokte 
literature, exclufive of various compofitions in 
profe and verfe, I find a tranflation of the 
{peeches of Ism@us, with a learned comment ; 
and,in law, an Eflay on the Law of Bailments ; 
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upon the fubje& of this laft work, I cannot 
deny myfelf the gratification of quoting the fen- 
timents of a celebrated hiftorian: “ Sir William 
‘* Jones has given an ingenious and rational 
“ eflay on the law of Bailments. He is per- 
“ haps the only lawyer equally converfant with 
“the year books of Weftminfter, the commen- 
“‘taries of Utpran, the Attic pleadings of 
“ Ismus, and the fentences of dredian and 
“ Perfian Cadhis.”’ 

His profeffional ftudies did not commence 
before his twenty-fecond year, and I have his 
own authority for aflerting, that the firft book 
of Engii/b jurifprudence which he ever ftudied, 
was FortTxEscue’s eflay in praife of the laws 
of England. 

Of the ability and confcientious integrity, 
with which he difcharged the functions of a 
Magiftrate, and the duties of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in this fettlement, 
the public voice and public regret bear ample 
and merited teftimony. The fame penetration 
which marked his fcientific refearches, diftin- 
guifhed his legal inveftigations and decifions ; 
and he deemed no inquiries burthenfome, which 
had for their objet fubftantial JUIEICE under the 
rules of law. 

_ His addreffes ‘to the jurors, are not lefs dif- 
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tinguifhed for philanthropy, and liberality of 
fentiment, than for juft expofitions of the law, 
perfpicuity, and elegance of diction ; and his 
eratory was as captivating as his eeuncne were 
convincing. 

In an epilogue to his commentaries on 4/tatick 
poetry, he bids farewell to polite literature, 
without relinquifhing his affection for ity and 
eoncludes with an intimation of his intention to 
ftudy law, exprefled in a wifh, which we now 
know to have been prophetic. 


Mihi fit, oro, non inutilis toga, 
Nec indiferta lingua, nec turpis manus ! 


I have already enumerated attainments and 
works, which, from their diverfity and extent, 
feem far beyond the capacity of the moft en- 
larged minds; but the catalogue may yet be 
augmented. To a proficiency in the languages of 
Greece, Rome, and Asia, he added the knowledge 
of the philofophy of thofe countries, and of every 
thing curious and valuable that had beentayght in 
them. The doctrines of the Academy, the Lyceum, 
er the Portico, were not more familiar to him 
than the tenets of the Vedas, the myfticifm. of 
the Sufis, or the religion of the ancient Perfians ; 
and whilft with a kindred genius he perufed with 
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rapture the heroic, lyric, or moral compofitions, 
of the moft renowned poets of Greece, Rome, 
and .4//a, he could turn with equal delight and 
knowledge, to the fublime fpeculations, or ma- 
thematical calculations, of BaRRow and NEw- _ 
TON. With them alfo, he profeffed his con- 
viction of the truth of the Céri/fan religion, 
and he juftly deemed it no inconfiderable ad- 
vantave, that his refearches had corroborated the 
multiplied evidence of revelation, by confirming 
the M:/aick account of the primitive world. We 
all recollect, and can refer to, the following fen- 
timents in his eighth anniverfary difcourfe. 

“* Theological inquiries are no part of my 
“ prefent fubje&; but I cannot refrain from 
: adding, that the collection of traéts, which 
“we call from their. excellence the Scriptures, 
“contain, independently of a divine origin, 
“ more true fublimity, more exquifite beauty, 
“purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
“ finer {trains both of poetry and eloquence, 
“than could be colle€ted within the fame 
-  compafs from all other books, that were 
“ever compofed in any age, or in any 
“idiom. The two parts, of which the 
“Scriptures confift, are connected by a chain | 
“of compofitions, which ‘bear no refemblance 
“in form or ftyle to any that cay’be. produced | 


wet 
“ 
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% from the ftores of Grecian, Indian, Perfian, or 
“ even -4rabian learning; the antiquity of thofe 
“ compofitions no man doubts, and the un- 
“* ftrained application of them to events long fub- 
‘“‘ fequent to their publication, is a folid ground 
“‘ of belief, that they were genuine predictions, 
‘© and confequently infpired.” 

There were in truth few fciences, in which 
he had not acquired confiderable proficiency; 
in moft, his knowledge was profound. ‘The 
theory of mufic was familiar to him; nor had 
he neglected to make himfelf acquainted with 
the interefting difcoveries lately made in chy- 
miftry ; and I have heard him affert, that his 
admiration of the ftructure of the human frame, 
had induced him to attend fora feafon to a courfe 
of anatomical lectures delivered by his friend, the 
celebrated HUNTER. 

His laft and favourite purfuit, was the ftudy 
of Botany, which he originally began under the 
confinement of a fevere and lingering diforder, 
which with moft minds, would have proved a ' 
difqualification from any application. It confti- 
tuted the principal amufement of his leifuve 
hours. In the arrangements of Linnzus he 
difcovered fyftem, truth, and fcience, which 
never failed to captivate and engage his atten- 
tion; and from the proofs which by: has 

VOL. I. Cc : 
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exhibited of his progrefs in- Botany, we may 
conclude that he would have extended his dif- 
toveries in that fcience. The laft compofition 
which he read in this Society, was a defcription 
of fele& Indian plants, and I hope his Executors 
will allow us to fulfil his intention of publithing 
it, as a number in our Refearches. 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous 
to inquire, by what arts or method he was 
enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge 
almoft univerfal, and apparently beyond the 
powers of man, during a life little exceeding 
forty-feven years. | 

The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, 
were improved by conftant exercife; and his 
memory, by habitual practice, had acquired a 
capacity of retaining whatever had once been 
impreffed uponit. To an unextinguifhed ardour 
for univerfal knowledge, he joined a perfe- 
veranceé in the purfuit of it, which fubdued all 
obftacles ; his ftudies began with the dawn, and 
during the intermiffions of profeffional duties, 
were continued throughout the day ; reflection 
and meditation ftrengthened and confirmed 
what induftry and inveftigation had accumu- 
lated. It was a fixed principle with him, from 
which he never voluntarily deviated, not to be 
deterred by any difficulties that were: fur- 


\ 
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mountable, from profecuting to a fuccefsful 
termination, what he a once oes y 
undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly to 
have enabled him to employ his talents fo muck 
to his own and the public advantage, was 
the regular allotment of his time to particular 
occupations, and a fcrupulous adherence to the 
diftribution which he had fixed ; hence, all his 
fiudies were purfued without interruption or 
¢onfufion: norcan I here omit remarking, what — 
may probably have attratted your obfervation 
ds well as mine, the candour and complacency 
with which he gave his attention to all perfons, 
of whatfoever quality, talents, or education; he 
juftly concluded, that curious or important in- 
formation, might be gained even from the illi- 
terate ; and wherever it was to be obtained, he 
fought and feized it. 

Of the private and focial virtues cf our 
lamented Prefident, our hearts are the beft 
records; to you, who knew him, it cannot 
be neceflary for me to expatiate on the in- 
dependence of his integrity, his humanity, 
probity, or benevolence, which every living 
creature participated ; on the affability of his 
converfation and manners, or his modeft un- 
affluming deportment: nor need I remark, that 
he was totally free from pedantry, as well as 
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from arrogance and felf-fufficiency; which fortes 
times accompany and difgrace the greateft abi- 
lities; his prefence was the delight of every 
fociety, which his converfatton exhilatated and 
improved ; afd the public have not only to 
lament the lofs of his talents and abilities, but 
that of his example. | 

_ Tohim, as the founder of our Inftitution, 
and whilft he lived, its firmeft fupport, our 
reverence is more particularly due; inftructed, 
animated, and encouraged by him, gentus was 
called forth into exertion, and miodeft merit 
was excited to diftinguifh itfelf; Anxious for 
the reputation of the Society, he was indefatiga~ 
ble in his own endeavours to promote it, whilft 
he cheerfully affifted thofe of others. In lofing 
him, we have not only been deprived of our 
brighteft ornament, but of a guide and patron, 
on whofe inftruCtions, judgment, and candour, 
we could implicitly rely. : 

But it will, I truft, be long, very long, before’ 
the remembrance of his virtues, his genius, and 
abilities, lofe that influence over the members of 
this Society, which his living example had 
maintained ; and if previous to his demife he 
had been afked, by what pofthumous honours 
_ or attentions we could beft fhow our refpect 
for his memory? I may venture to affert he. 
would have replied, “ By exerting yourfelves 
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© to fupport the credit of the Society ;” applying 
to it, perhaps, the dying with of father Paut, 
* efto perpetua !”” 

In this wifh we muft all concur, and with it, 


J clofe this addre/s to you, 


Gs 


THE WORKS 


OF 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 





A DISCOURSE ON THE INSTITUTION OF A 
SOCIETY, 


FOR INQUIRING INTO THE | 


HISTORY, CIVIL AND NATURAL, THE ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, 
- §CIENCES, AND LITERATURE, OF 


‘ASIA: 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


WHEN I was at fea laft Auguft, on my voyage 
to this country, which I had long and ardently 
defired to vifit, I found one evening, on in- 
{peCting the obfervations of the day, that India 
lay before us, and Perfa on our left, whilft a 
breeze from radia blew nearly on our ftern. 
A fituation fo pleafing in itfelf, and to me fo new, 
could not fail to awaken a train of refleCtions in 
a mind, which had early been accuftomed to 
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contemplate with delight the eventful hiftories 
and agreeable fictions of this eaftern world. It 
gave me inexpreflible pleafure to find myfelf in 
the midft of fo noble an amphitheatre, almoft 
encircled by the vaft regions of 44a, which has 
ever been efteemed the nurfe of {ciences, the in- 
ventrefs of delightful and ufeful arts, the fcene 
of glorious actions, fertile in the productions 
of human genius, abounding in natural wonders, 
and infinitely diverfified in the forms of religion 
and government, in the laws, manners, cuftoms, 
and languages, as well as in the features and 
complexions, of men. I could not help remark- 
ing, how important and extenfive a field was 
yet unexplored, and how many folid advantages 
unimproved ; and when I confidered, with pain, 


_ _ that, in this fluQuating, imperfect, and limited 


condition of life, fuch inquiries and improve- 
ments could only be made by the united efforts 
of many, who are not eafily brought, without 
fome preffing inducement or ftrong impulfe, to 
converge in a common point, I confoled gnyfelf 
with a hope, founded on opinions which it 
might have the appearance of flattery to mention, 
that, if in any country or community, fuch an 
union could be effected, it was among my coun- 
trymen in Bengal, with fome of whom I already 
had, and with moft was defirous of having, the | 
pleafure of being intimately acquainted. 
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You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and 
even anticipated a declaration of my withes, 
by your alacrity in laying the’ foundation of a 
fociety for inquiring into the hiftory and an- 
tiquities, the natural productions, arts, {ciences, 
and literature of Afa. Imay confidently foretel, 
that an inftitution fo likely to afford entertain- ~ 
ment, and convey knowledge, to mankind, wilk 
advance to maturity by flow, yet certain, de- 
grees; as the Royal Society, which at firft was 
only a meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford, 
rofe gradually to that {plendid zenith, at which a 
Halley was their fecretary, and a Newson their 
prefident, | | 
. Although it is my humble opinion, that, in 
order to enfure our fuccefs and permanence, 
we mutt keep a middle courfe between a languid 
remifinefs, and an over zealous activity, and that 
the tree, which you have aufpicioufly planted, — 
will produce fairer bloffoms, and more exquifite 
fruit, if it be not at firft expofed to too great a 
glare of funfhine, yet I take the liberty of fub- 
mitting to your confideration a few general ideas 
on the plan of our fociety; affuring you, that, 
whether you reject or approve them, your-cor- 
rection will give me both pleafure and inftruc- 
tion, as your flattering attentions have already © 
conferred on me the higheft honour. : 

It is your defign, I conceive, to take an ample 
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{pace for your learned inveftigations, bounding 

-them only by the geographical limits of 4a ; | 
— fo that, confidering Hinduftan as a centre, and 
turning your eyes in idea to the North, you 
have on your right, many important kingdoms 
in the Eaftern peninfula, the ancient’ and won- 
derful empire of China with all her Tartarian 
dependencies, and that of apan, with the clufter 
of precious. iflands, in which many fingular cu- 
riofities have too long been concealed : before 
you lies that. prodigious chain of mountains, 
which formerly perhaps were a barrier again{t 
the violence of the fea, and beyond them the 
very interefting country of Tidet, and the vatt 


_. regions of Tartary, from which, as from the 


_ Iryan horfe of the poets, have iffued fo many 
~ confumimate warriors, whofe domain has ex- 
tended at leaft from the banks of the I4/us to 
the mouths of the Ganges: on your left are the 
beautiful and celebrated provinces of Iran or 
Perfia, the unmeafured, and perhaps unmeafur- 
able deferts of radia, and the once flourifhing 
kingdom of Yemen, with the pleafant ifles that 
the Arabs have fubdued or colonized; and farther 
weftward, the Afatick dominions of the Turki/b 
fultans, whofe moon feems approaching rapidly 
to its wane.—By this great circumference, the 
field of your ufeful refearches will be inclofed ; 
but, fince Egypt had unqueftionably an old con. 
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neCtion with this country, if not with China, fince 
the language and literature of the Aby/finians 
bear a manifeft affinity to thofe of fia, fince 
the Arabian arms prevailed along the 4/rican 
coaft of the Mediterranean, and even erected a 
powerful dynafty on the continent of Europe, 
- you may not be difpleafed occafionally to follow 
the ftreams of 4fiatick learning a little beyond 
its natural boundary ; and, if it be neceflary or 
convenient, that a fhort name or epithet be given 
to our fociety, in order to diftinguifh it in the 
world, that of Afiatick appears both claffical and 
proper, whether we confider the place or the 
obje& of the inftitution, and preferable to Ori- 
ental, which is in truth a word merely relative, 
and, though commonly ufed in Europe, con- 
veys no very diftiné idea. 


_ If now it be afked, what are the intended ob- | 


jets of our inquiries within thefe fpacious limits, 
we anfwer, MAN and NATURE; whatever 
is performed by .the one, or produced by the 
other. Human knowledge has been elegantly 
analyfed according to the three great faculties of 
the mind, memory, reafon, and imagination, which 
we conftantly find employed in arranging and re- 
taining, comparing and diftinguifhing, combining 
and diverfifying, the ideas, which we recéive 
through our fenfes, or acquire by reflection ; 
hence the three main branches of learning are 


” 
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hiftory, feience, and art: the firft comprehends 
either an account of natural productions, or the 
genuine records of empires and ftates; the fe- 
cond embraces the whole circle of pure and mix- 
ed mathematicks, together with ethicks and law, 
as far as they depend on the reafoning faculty ; 
and the third includes all the beauties of imagery 
and the charms of invention, difplayed in modu- 
lated language, or reprefented by colour, figure, 
or found. 

Agreeably to this analyfis, you will inveftigate 
whatever is rare in the ftupendous fabrick of na- 
ture, will correct. the geography of Afia by new 
obfervations and difcoveries ; will trace the an- 
nals, and even traditions, of thofe nations, who 
from time to time have peopled or defolated it ; 
and will bring to light their various forms of 
government, with their inftitutions civil and re- 
ligious; you will examine their improvements 
and methods in arithmetick and geometry, in 
trigdnometry, menfuration, mechanicks, opticks, 
aftronomy, and general phyficks ; their fyftems 
of morality, grammar, rhetorick, and dialec- 
tick; their fkill in chirurgery and medicine, © 
and their advancement, whatever it may be, 
in anatomy and chymiftry, To this. you 
will add refearches into their agriculture, 
manufactures, trade; and, whilft you inquire 
with pleafure into their mufick, architeCture, 
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painting, and poetry, will not negle& thofe in- - 
ferior arts, by which the comforts and even ele- 
gances of focial life are fupplied or improved. 
You may obferve, that I have omitted their lan- 
guages, the diverfity and difficulty of which are 
a fad obftacle to the progrefs of ufeful know- 
ledge; but I have ever confidered languages as 
the mere inftruments of real learning, and think 
them improperly confounded with learning 
itfelf: the attainment of theif 1s, however, in- 
difpenfably neceflary; and if to the Perfian, 
Armenian, Turki}b; and Arabick, could be added 
not only the San/crit, the treafures of which we 
may now hope to fee unlocked, but even the 
Chinefe, Tartarian, ‘fapanefe, and the various 
infular dialects, ah immenfe mine would then 
be open, in which we might labour with equal 
delight and advantage. 

Having fubmitted to you thefe imperfect. 
thoughts on the limits and objects of our future 
fociety, I requeft your permiffion to add a few 
- hints on the conduc of it in its prefent imma-~ 
ture ftate. | 

- Lucian begins one of his fatirical pieces 
apainft hiftorians, with declaring that the only 
true propofition in his work was, that it fhould 
contain nothing true; and perhaps it may be ad- 
vifable at firft, in order to prevent any difference 
of fentiment on particular points not irnmediately 
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before us, to eftablith but one rule, namely, ta 
have no rules at all: This only I mean, that, 
in the infancy of any fociety, there ought to be 
no confinement, no trouble, no expenfe, no un- 
neceflary formality. Let us, if you pleafe, for 
the prefent, have weekly evening meetings in 
this hall, for the purpofe of hearing original 
papers read on fuch fubjects, as fall within the- 
circle of our inquiries. Let all curious and 
learned men be invited to fend their traéts to 
our fecretary, for which they ought immediately 
to receive our thanks; and if, towards the end 
of each year, we fhould be fupplied with a 
fufficiency of valuable materials to fill a volume, 
let us prefent our Afiatick mifcellany to the lite: 
tary world, who have-derived fo much pleafure 
and information from the agreeable work of 
Kempfer, than which we can fcarce propofe a 
better model, that they will accept with eager- 
nefs any frefh entertainment of the fame kind. 
You will not perhaps be difpofed to admit mere 
tranflations of confiderable length, except of fuch 
unpublifhed effays or treatifes as may be tranf- 
mitted to us by native authors; but, whether _ 
you will enrol as members any number of learn- 
ed natives, you will hereafter decide, with many 
other queftions as they happen to arife; and you 
will think, I prefume, that all queftions fhould 
be decided on a ballot, by a majority of two 
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thirds, and that nine members fhould be re- 
quifite to conftitute a board for fuch decifions. 
Thefe-points, however, and all others I fubmit _ 
entirely, gentlemen, to your determination, hav- 
ing neither wifh nor pretenfion to claim any 
more than my fingle right of fuffrage. One 
thing only, as effential to your dignity, I re- 
commend with earneftnefs, on no account to 
admit a new member, who has not exprefled a 
voluntary defire to become fo; and in that cafe, 
you will not require, I fuppofe, any other qua- 
lification than a love of knowledge, and a zeal 
for the promotion of it. 

Your inftitution, I am perfuaded, will ripen of 
itfelf, and your meetings will be amply fup- 
plied with interefting and amufing papers, ‘as 
foon as the obje& of your inquiries fhall be 
generally known. There are, it may not be de- 
licate to name them, but there are many, from 
whofe important ftudies I cannot but conceive 
high expectations; and, as far as mere labour 
_ will avail, I fincerely promife, that, if in my 
allotted {phere of jurifprudence, or in any intel- 
le€tual -excurfion, that I may have leifure to 
make, I fhould be fo fortunate as to colle&, by 
accident, either fruits or flowers, which may 
feem valuable or pleafing, I hall offer my humble 
Nezr to your fociety with as much refpectful zeal 
as to the greateft potentate on earth. 


THE SECOND . 
ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 
DELIVERED 24 FEBRUARY, 1785, 


THE PRESIDENT. 





GENTLEMEN, 

IF the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all their ~ 
juft requefts are believed to be granted with fin- 
gular indulgence, had propofed laft year to gra- 
tify my warmeft wifhes, I could have defired 
nothing more ardently than the fuccefs of your 
inftitution ; becaufe I can defire nothing in pre- 
ference to the general good, which your plan 
feéms calculated to promote, by bringing to 
light mafiy ufeful and interefting tracts, which, 
being too fhort for feparate publication, might 
lie many years concealed, or, perhaps, irrecover- 
ably perifh: my wifhes are accomplifhed, with- 
out an invocation to CAMADHE NU; and your 
Society, having already pafled its infant ftate, 
is advancing to maturity with every mark of a 
| healthy and robuft conftitution. When I reflea, 
indeed, on the variety of fubjeéts, which have 
been difcuffed before you, concerfing the hif-" 
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tory, laws, manners, arts, and antiquities of Afia, 
Iam unable to decide whether my pleafure or 
my furprife be the greater; for I will not dif- 
femble, ‘that your progrefs has far exceeded my 
expectations; and, though we muft ferioufly 
deplore the ‘lofs of thofe excellent men, who 
have lately departed from this Capital, yet there 
Is a profpect {till of large contributions to your 
ftock of Afiatick learning, which, I am per- 
‘fuaded, will continually increafe. My late jour- 
ney to Benares has enabled me to affure you, 
that ‘many of your members, who refide at a 
‘diftance, employ a part of their leifure'in pre- 
‘paring additions to your archives; and, unlefs I 
am too fanguine, you will foon receive light from 
them on feveral topicks — ‘hew in the re- 
publick of ‘letters. 
It was principally with a defign to open 
fources of fuch information, that I long had 
‘meditated an expedition up the Ganges during 
the fufpenfion of my bufinefs; but, although I 
‘had the ‘fatisfa€tion of vifiting two ancient feats 
of Hindu ‘fuperftition and ‘literature, yet, illnefs 
having detained me a confiderable time in the 
‘way, it was not in my power to continue if 
them long enough to purfue my inquiries ; and 
Tleft them, as ENEAs is feigned to have left the 
‘fhades, when his guide made him recolle& the 
fwift flight of irrevocable time, with a curiofity | 
VOL. I. D 
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.taifed to the height, and a regret not eafy to be 
defcribed. 

Whoever travels in Afa, ipnciily if he be 
converfant with the literature of the countries 
through which he pafles, mutt naturally remark 
the fuperiority of European talents : the obferva- 
tion, indeed, is at leaft as old as ALEXANDER; 
and, though we cannot agree with the fage pre- 
ceptor of that ambitious Prince, that “ the A/i- 
aticks are born to be flaves,” yet the Athenian 
poet feems perfedtly in the right, when he re- 
| prefents Europe as a fovereign Princefs, and Afia 


ra 
et 


as her Handmaid: but, if the miftrefs be tran- | 


icendently majeftick, it cannot be denied that 
the attendant has many beauties, and fome ad- 


vantages peculiar to herfelf. The ancients were 


accuftomed to pronounce panegyricks on their 
own countrymen at the expenfe of all other 
nations, with a political view, perhaps, of fti- 
mulating them by praife, and exciting them 
to ftill greater exertions ; but fuch arts are here 
unneceflary ; nor would they, indeed, become 
a fociety, who feek nothing but truth unadorned 
by rhetorick; and,:although we muft be con- 
{cious of our fuperior advancement in all kinds 
of ufeful knowledge, yet we ought not there- 
fore to contemn the people of Afia, from whofe 
‘refearches into nature, works of art, and inven- 
tions of fancy, many valuable hints may be de- 
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rived for our own improvement and advantage. 
If that, indeed, were not the principal objec of 
your inftitution, little elfe could arife from it 


_ but the mere gratification of curiofity ; and I 


fhould not receive fo much delight from the 
humble fhare, which you have allowed me to 
take, in promoting it. , 

To form an exact parallel between the works 
and actions of the Weftern and Eaftern worlds, 
would require a tra& of no inconfiderable length ; 
but we may decide on-the whole, that reafon 
and tafte are the grand prerogatives of European 
minds, while the Afiaticks have foared to loftier 
heights in the {phere of imagination. - The civil 
hiftory of their vaft empires, and of India in 
particular, muft be highly interefting to our 
common country; but we have a ftill nearer 


— intereft in knowing all former modes of ruling 


thefe ineftimable provinces, on the profperity of 


- - which fo much of our national welfare, and in- 


dividual benefit, feems to depend. <A minute 


geographical knowledge, not only of Bengal 


and Babar, but, for evident reafons, of all the 

kingdoms bordering on them, is clofely connected 

with an account of their many revolutions: but 

the natural productions of thefe territories, ef- 

pecially in the vegetable and mineral. fyftems, 

are momentous objects of refearch to an imperial, 
D2 
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‘ but, which is a character of equal dignity, a ‘a com= 
mercial, people. 

Tf Botany may be defcribed by metaphors 
drawn from thé fcience itfelf, we may juftly 
pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants, 
their claffes, orders, kinds, and /pecies, to be its 
flowers, which can only produce fruit by ath 
application of that knowledge to the purpoles / 
of life, particularly to diet, by which difeafes may 
be avoided, and to medicine, by which'they may 
_ Be remedied: for the improvement of the laft 
‘mentioned art, than which noné furely can be 
more beneficial to mankind, the virtues of mi- 
‘nerals alfo {hould be accurately kndwn. So 
highly has médical {kill been prized by the an- 
cient Indians, that ‘one of the fourteen Retna’s, 
or precious things, which their Gods are bélieved 
to have produced by churning the ocean with 
thé mountain Mandara, was 4 learned phyfician. 
What their old books contain on this fubject, 
we ought certhinly | to difcover, and that without 
lofs of time; feft the venerable but abftrufe lan- 
guage, in which they are compofed, {Mould ceafe. 
to be perfectly intelligible, ‘even to the beft edu- 
cated natives, through a want of powerful in- 
vitation to ftudy it. Bernier, who was him- 
felf of the Faculty, mentions approved medical 
books in n Sanferit, and cites a few aphorifms, 


t 
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which appear judicious. and rational; but we. 
can expect nothing fo important. from the works. 
of Hindu or Mufelman phyficians, as the know- 
ledge, which experience mult. have given them, 
of fimple medicines. I have feen an Indian 
prefcription of fifty-four, and another of fizty- - 
Jet, ingredients ; but fuch compofitions are always 
to. be fafpeéted, fince the effect of one ingredient 
may deftroy that of another ; and it were better 
to find certain accounts of a fingte leaf or berry, 
than to be acquainted with the moft elaborate 
compounds, unlefs they too have been ‘proved 
by. a multitude of fuccefsful experiments. The 
noble deobftruent oil, extracted from the Eranda 
nut, the whole family of Balfams, the incom- 
parable ftomachick root from Columbo, the fine 
aftringent ridiculoufly called apan earth, but 
in truth produced by the decoction of an Indian 
plant, have long been ufed in Afia; and who 
can foretel what glorious discoveries of other oils, 
roots, and falutary juices, may be made by your | 
fociety? If it be doubtful whether the Peruvian 
bark be always efficacious in this country, its 
place may, perhaps, be fupplied by fome indi- 
genous vegetable equally antifeptick, and more 
congenial to.the climate. Whether any trea- 
tifes on Agriculture have been written by ex- 
perienced natives of thefe provinces, I am not 
yet informed ; but fince the court of Spain ex~ 
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pect to find ufeful remarks in an Arabick trad 
preferved in the Efcurial, on the cultivation of 
- land in that kingdom, we fhould inquire for 
fimilar compofitions, and examine the contents 
of fuch as we can procure. 

The fublime {cience of Chymiftry, which I 
was on the point of calling divine, muft be added, - 
as a key to the richeft treafuries of nature; and . 
it is impoflible to forefee how greatly it may im- 
prove our manufaétures, efpecially if it can fix 
thofe brilliant dyes, which want nothing of per- 
fe& beauty but a longer continuance of their 
_fplendour; or how far it may lead to new 
methods of fluxing and compounding metals, 
which the Indians, as well as the Chincfe, are _ 
thought to have page” in higher perfection 
than ourfelves. 

In thofe elegant arts, which are called fine and 
— liberal, though of lefs general utility than the 
labours of the mechanick, it is really wonderful 
how much a {ingle nation has excelled the whole 
world : I mean the ancient Greeks, whofe Sculp- 
ture, of which we have exquifite remains both 
on gems and in marble, no modern tool can 
equal; whofe rchitecture we can only imitate 
at a fervile diftance, but are unable to make one 
addition to it, without deftroying its graceful 
fimplicity; whofe Poetry ftill delights us in 
youth, and amufes us at a maturer age; and of 
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whofe Painting and Mujfick we have the con- 


current relations of fo many grave authors, that 
it would be ftrange incredulity to doubt their ex- 
cellence. Painting, as an art belonging to the 
powers of the imagination, or what is common- 
ly called Genius, appears to be yet in its infancy 
among the people of the Eaft: but the Hindu 
fyftem of mujfick has, I believe, been formed on 
truer principles than our own; and all the {kill 


of the native compofers is direéted to the great | 


object of their art, the natural expreffion of ftrong 
paffions, to which melody, indeed, is often facri- 
ficed: though fome of their tunes are pleafing 
even to an Europeanear. Nearly the fame may 
be truly afferted of the Arabian or Perfian fy- 
ftem ; and, by a correct explanation of the beft 
books on that fubjeét, much of the old Grecian 
theory may probably be recovered. | 

The poetical works of the Arabs and Perfiaas, 
which differ furprifingly in their ftyle and form, 
are here pretty generally known; and, though 
taftes, concerning which there can be no difput- 
ing, are divided in regard to their merit, yet we 
may fafely fay of them, what ABULFAZL pro- 
nounces of the Mababbarat, that, “ aithough 
“ they abound with extravagant images and de- 
“‘ {criptions, they are in the higheft degree enter- 
nes taining and inftrutive.? Poets of the greateft 
genius, Pinpar, Ascuyius, Dante, PE- 
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TRARCA, SHAKESPEAR, SPENSER, have moft 
abounded in images not far from the brink of. 
abfurdity ; but, if their luxuriant fancies, or 
thofe of ABULOLA, FirpaAusi, NIZAMI, were 
pruned away at the hazard of their ftrength and 
majefty, we fhould lofe many pleafures by the 
amputation. If.we may form a juft opinion of 
the San/fcrit poetry from the f{pecimens already. 
exhibited, (though we can only judge perfeétly. 
by confulting the originals), we cannot but thirft 
for the whole work of Vya’sa, with which a 
meniber of our-fociety, whofe prefence deters 
me from faying more of him, will in due time 
_ gratify the publick. The poetry of Matbura, 
which is fhe Parnaffian land of the Hindus, has ° 
a fofter and lefs elevated ftrain; but, fince the 
inhabitants of the diftri@s near Agra, and prin- 
cipally of the Duabd, are faid to furpafs all other 
Indians in eloquence, and to have compofed 
many agreeable tales and lovefongs, which are 
ftill extant, the Bha/fba, or vernacular idiom of 
_ Fraja, in which they are written, fhould not be 
neglected. No fpecimens of genuine Oratory 
can be expected from nations, among whom the 
form of government precludes even the idea of 
popular eloquence; but the art of writing, in 
elegant and modulated periods, has been culti- 
vated in 4 /ia from the earlieft ages: the Véda’s, 
as well as the Alcoran, axe written in meafured 
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profe ; and the compofitions of IsocRATES are 
not more highly polifhed than thofe of the beft. 
Arabian and Perfian authors. 

Of the Hindu and Mu/feiman architeture there. 
are, yet many noble remains in Babar, and fome 
in the vicinity of Malda; nor am I unwilling 
to. believe, that even thofe ruins, of which you 
will, I truit, be prefented with correc delinea- 
tions, may furnifh our own architects with new 
ideas of beauty and fublimity. 

Permit me now to add a few, words on the 
Sciences, properly fo named ; in which it muft 
be admitted, that the /iaticks, if compared 
with our. Weftern nations, are mere children. 
One of the moft fagacious men in this age, who 
continues, [ hope, to improve and adorn it, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, remarked in my hearing, 
that, “if Newton had flourifhed in ancient 
“* Greece, he would have been worfhipped as a 
“divinity :”” how zealoufly then would he be 
adored in Hinduftan, if his incomparable writ- 
ings could be read and comprehended by the 
Pandits of Cafbmir or Benares! I have feen a 
mathematical book in San/crit of the higheft 
antiquity ; but foon perceived from the dia- 
grams, that it contained only fimple elements: 
there may, indeed, have been, in the favourable 
atmofphere of Afia, fome. diligent obfervers of 
the celeftial bodies, and fuch obfervations, as are 
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recorded, fhould indifputably be made publick ; 
but let us not expect any new methods, or the 
analyfis of new curves, from the geometricians. 
of Iran, Turkiftan, or India. Could the works — 
of ARCHIMEDES, the Newton of Sicily, be 
reftored to their genuine purity by the help of 
Arabick verfions, we might then have reafon to 
triumph on the fuccefs of our {cientifical inqui- 
ries; or could the fucceflive improvements and 
various rules of Algebra be traced through Ara- 
bian channels, to which CarpDAn boafted that _ 
he had accefs, the modern Hiftory of Matbema- 
ticks would receive confiderable illuftration. 

‘The Jurifprudence of the Hindus and Mu/fel- 
mans will produce more immediate advantage ; 
and, if fome ftandard law-traéts were accurately 
tranflated from the Sanfcrit and Arabick, we 
might hope in time to fee fo complete a Digeft 
of Indian Laws, that all difputes among the na- 
tives might be decided without uncertainty, which 
is in truth a difgrace, though fatirically called a 
glory, to the forenfick {cience. 

All thefe objects of inquiry muft appear to. 
you, Gentlemen, in fo ftrong a light, that bare 
intimations of them will be fufficient ; nor is it- 
neceflary to make ufe of emulation as an incentive 
to an ardent purfuit of them: yet I cannot for- 
bear exprefling a with, that the adtivity of the: 
French in the fame purfuits may not be fuperior. 
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to ours, and that the refearches of .M. Son- 
NERAT, whom the court of Ver/ailles employed 
for feven years in thefe climates, merely to 
collec&t fuch materials as we are feeking, may 
kindle, inftead of abating, our own curiofity 
and zeal. If you affent, as I flatter myfelf you 
do, to thefe opinions, you will alfo concur in 
promoting the object of them; and a few ideas 
having prefented themfelves to my mind, I pre- 
fume to lay them before you, with an entife 
fubmiffion to your judgement. 

No contributions, except thofe of the literary 
kind, will be requifite for the fupport of the fo- 
ciety ; but, if each of us were occafionally to 
contribute a fucciné defcription of fuch manu-. 
{cripts as he had perufed or infpected, with their 
dates and the names of their owners, and to 
propofe for folution fuch queffions as had occur- 
red to him concerning 4fiatick Art, Science, and | 
Hiftory, natural or civil, we fhould poffefs with- 
out labour, and almoft by imperceptible degrees, 
a fuller catalogue of Oriental books, than has . 
hitherto been exhibited, and our correfpondents . 
would be apprifed of thofe points, to which we 
chiefly dire& our inveftigations. Much may, 
Iam confident, be expected from the communi- _ 
cations of learned natives, whether lawyers, phy- 
ficians, or private {cholars, who would eagerly, 
en the firft invitation, fend us their Mekamat 
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and Rifalabs on a variety of fubjeéts; fome for 
the fake of advancing general knowledge, but 
moft of them from a defire, neither uncommon 
nor unreafonable, of attracting notice, and re- 
commending themfelves to favour, With a 
view to avail ourfelves of this difpofition, and 
to bring their latent {cience under our infpection, 
it might be advifable to print and circulate a 
fhort memorial, in Perfian and Hindi, fetting 
forth, in a ftyle accommodated to their own ha- 
bits and prejudices, the defign of our inftitution; 
nor would it be impoflible hereafter, to give a 
medal annually, with infcriptions in Perjian on 
one fide, and on the reverfe in Sanjfcrit, as the, 
prize of merit, to the writer of the heft eflay. or. 
| differtation. To inftru& others ts the prefcribed, 
' duty of learned Brabmans, and, if they be men 
of fubftance, without reward; but they would 
| all be flattered with an honorary mark of dif- 
tinGion ; ; and the Mabomedans have not only. 
the permiffion, but the pofitive command, of 
their law-giver, to fearch for learning. even in the 
remoteft parts of the globe. It were fuperfluous 
to fuggeft, with how much correétnefs and fa- 
cility. their compofitions might be tranflated, for 
our ufe, fince their languages are naw more ge- 
nerally. and perfe€tly underftood than they have 
ever been by any nation of Europe. 
aes have detained you, I fear, too long by this 
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addrefs, though it has been my endeavour to 
reconcile comprehenfivenefs with brevity: the 
fubje@ts, which I have lightly fketched, would 
be found, if minutely examined, to be inexhauf- 
tible ; and, fince no limits can be fet to your re- 
fearches but the boundaries of A/ia itfelf, I may 
not improperly conclude with wifhing for your 
fociety, what the Commentator on the Laws, 
prays for the conftitution, of our country, that 
IT MAY BE PERPETUAL. 


THE THIRD | 
ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 2 FEBRUARY, 1786. 
BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 


IN the former difcourfes, which I had the ho- 
nour of addrefling to you, Gentlemen, on the © 
inftitution and objects of our Society, I confined 
myfelf purpofely to general topicks; giving in 
the firft a diftant profpeét of the vaft career, on 
which we were entering, and, in the fecond, ex- 
hibiting a more diffufe, but {till fuperficial, 
fketch of the various difcoveries in Hiftory, 
Science, and Art, which we might juftly expe 
from our inquiries into the literature of Afi. 
I now propofe to fill up that outline fo com- 
_prehenfively as to omit nothing effential, yet fo 
concifely as to avoid being tedious; and, if the 
ftate of my health fhall fuffer me to continue 
long enough in this climate, it is my defign, 
with your permiffion, to prepare for our annual 
meetings a feries of fhort diflertations, uncon- 
nected in their titles and fubyets, but all tending 
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to a common point of no fmall importance in 
the purfuit of interefting truths. 

Of all the works, which have been publifhed 
in our own age, or, perhaps, in any other, on 
the Hiftory of the Ancient World, and the firft 
population of this habitable globe, that of Mr. 
Jacos Bryant, whom I name with reverence . 
and affection, has the beft claim to the praife of 
deep erudition ingenioufly applied, and new 
theories happily illuftrated by an affemblage of 
numberlefs converging rays from a moft exten- 
five circumference : it falls, neverthelefs, as every 
human work mutt fall, fhort of perfection ; and 
the leaft fatisfa@tory part of it feems to be that, 
which relates to the derivation of words from 
Afiatick languages. Etymology has, no doubt, 
fome ufe in hiftorical refearches ; but it is a me- 
dium of proof fo very fallacious, that, where it 
elucidates one fact, it obfcures a thoufand, and 
more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than 
leads to any folid conclufion: it rarely carries 
with it any internal power of conviétion from a 
refemblance of founds or fimilarity of letters; 
yet often, where it is wholly unaffifted by thofe 
advantages, it may be indifputably proved by 
extrinfick evidence. We know @ pofteriori, that 
both fitz and hijo, by the nature of two feveral 
dialeGs, are derived from filius; that uncle comes 
_ from avus, and firanger from extra; that jour 
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is dediicible, through the Italian, from dies; ‘and 
roffignol from lufcinia, or the finger in groves; 
that /ciuro, écureuil, and fquirrel are compounded 
of two Greek words defcriptive of the animal; 
which etymologies, though they could not have 
been demonttrated a priori, might ferve to con- 
firm, if any fuch ‘confirmation were neceffary, 
the proofs of a connection between the mem- 
bers of one great Empire; but, when we derive 
our banger, or foort pendent fword, from the 
Perftan, becaufe ignorant travellers thus mis- 
fpell the word kbanjar, which in truth means 
4 differént weapon, or fandal-wood from ‘the 
Greek, becaufe we fappofe, that /andals were 
fometimes made of it, we gain no ground in 
proving the affinicy of nations, and only weaken 
arguments, which might otherwife be firmly 
fupported. That Cu’s then, or, ‘as it certainly 
fs written in one ancient diale@, €ur, and in 
others, probably, Ca’s, enters into the com- 
pofition of 1 many proper names, we may very 
reafonably believe; and that -Algeziras takes its 
name from the Arabick word for an i/land, can- 
not be doubted; but, when we are told from 
‘Europe, that places and provinces in India were 
clearly denominated from thofe words, we'can- 
not but obferve, in the firft inftance, that the 
town, in which we now are affembled, is pro- 
perly written and prdnounced Calicdt2; that 
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both Cdté and Cut unqueftionably mean places 
of ftrength, or, in general, any inclofures; and 
- that Gujarat is at leaft as remote from Jezirab 
in found, as it is in fituation. 

Another exception (and a third could hardly 
be difcovered by any candid criticifm) to the 
Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, is, that the method 
of reafoning and arrangement of topicks adopted 
in that learned work are riot quite agreeable to 
the title, but almoft wholly /yntbetical; and, 
though /yntbefis may be the better mode in pure 
Jcience, where the principles are undeniable, yet 
it feems lefs calculated to give complete fatis- 
| faction in bifforical difquifitions, where every 
poftulatum will perhaps be refufed, and every 
definition controverted: this may feem a flight 
objection, but the fubject is in itfelf fo intereft- 
ing, and the full conviction of all reafonable men 
{o defirable, that it may not be loft labour to difs 
cufs the fame or a fimilar theory in a method 
purely analytical, and, after beginning with facts 
of genetal notoriety or undifputed evidence, to 
inveftigate fuch truths, as are at firft unknown 
or very imperfeély difcerned. 

The jive principal nations, who have in dif- 
ferent ages divided among themfelves, as a kind 
of inheritance, the vaft continent of A/a, with 
the many iflands depending on it, are the Jn- 
dians, the Chinefe, the Tartars, the Arabs, and 
VOL. I. E , - 
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the Perfians: who they feverally were, whence, 
and when they came, where they now are fet- 
tled, and what advantage a more perfe& know- 
ledge of them all may bring to our European 
world, will be fhown, I truft, in five diftin@ 
effays; the laft of which will demonftrate the 
connexion or diverfity between them, and folve 
the great problem, whether they had any com- 
mon origin, and whether that origin was the 
fame, which we generally afcribe to them. 

I begin with India, not becaufe I find reafon 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country, which 
we now inhabit, and from which we may beft 
furvey the regions around us; as, in popular 
_ language, we fpeak of the rifing fun, and of his 
progre/s through the Zodiack, although it had 
long ago been imagined, and is now demon- 
ftrated, that he is himfelf the centre of our pla- 
netary fyftem. Let me here premife, that, in 
all thefe inquiries concerning the hiftory of India, 
I fhall confine my refearches downwards to the 
Mobammedan conquetts at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, but extend them upwards, as 
high as poffible, to the earlieft authentick records 
of the human f{pecies. | 

India then, on its moft enlarged fcale, in 
which the ancients appear to have underftood it, 
. eomprifes an area of near forty degrees on each 
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fide, including a fpace almoft as large as all 
_ Europe ;. being divided on the weft from Perfia 
by the Aracbofian mountains, limited on the eaft 
by the Chinefe part of the farther peninfula, con- 
fined on the north by the wilds of Tartary, and 
extending to the fouth as far as the ifles of ‘fava. 
This trapezium, therefore, comprehends the ftu- 
pendous hills of Potyid or Tibet, the beautiful 
valley of Ca/bmir, and all the domains of the 
old Indofcythians, the countries of Népal and 
Butént, Camritp or Afam, together with Siam, 
Ava, Racan, and the bordering kingdoms, as 
far as the China of the Hindus or Sin of the Ara- 
bian Geographers; not to mention the whole 
weftern. peninfula with the celebrated ifland of 
Sinbala, or Lion-like men, at its fouthern ex- 
tremity. By India, in fhort, I mean that whole 
extent of country, in which the primitive re- 
ligion and languages of the. Hindus prevail at 
this day with more or lefs of their ancient pu- 
rity, and in which the Négari letters are ftill 
ufed with more or lefs deviation from their 
original form. 

The Hindus themfelves believe their own 
country, to which they give the vain epithets of 
Medbyama or Central, and Punyabbumi, or the 
Land of Virtues, to have been the portion of 
Buarart, one of nine brothers, whofe father had . 
the dominion of the whole earth ; and they re- | 

E.2 : 
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prefent- the. mountains of Himdlaya as lying te 
the north, and, to the weft, thofe of Vindbya, 
called alfo Vindian by the Greeks; beyond which 
the Sindbu runs in feveral branches to the fea, 
and meets it nearly oppofite to the point of 
Dwéraca, the celebrated feat of their Shepherd 
God: in the fouth-eaft they place the great river 
Saravatya.; by which they probably mean that 
of Ava,.called alfo Airavati in part of its courfe, 
and giving perhaps its ancient name to the gulf 
of Sabara. .This domain of Bharat they con- 
fider as the middle of the ‘fambudwipa, which 
the Tibetians alfo call the Land of Zambu ; and 
‘the appellation is extremely remarkable ; for 
‘fambu is the Sanfcrit name of a delicate fruit 
called ‘fdman by the Mu/felmans, and by us rofe-. 
apple ; but the largeft and richeft fort is. named 
Amrita, or Immortal; and the Mythologifts of 
Tibet apply the fame word to a celeftial tree 
bearing ambrofial fruit, and adjoining to four 
vaft rocks, from which as many facred rivers 
derive their feveral ftreams. | 

The inhabitants of this extenfive trad are de- 
{cribed by Mr. Lorp with great exaétnefs, and 
with a picturefque elegance peculiar to our an- 
cient language: ‘ A people, fays he, prefented 
« themfelves to mine eyes, clothed in linen gar- 
‘“‘ ments fomewhat low defcending, of a gefture 
‘‘ and garb, as I may fay, maidenly and well 
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“nigh effeminate, of a countenance fhy and 
‘“‘ fomewhat eftranged, yet {miling out a glozed 
“and bafhful familiarity.” Mr. Orme, the 
Hiftorian of India, who unites an exquifite tafte 
for every fine art with an accurate knowledge of 
Afiatick manners, obferves, in his elegant pre- 
liminary Differtation, that this “ country has 
“ been inhabited from the earlieft antiquity by 
** a people, who have no refemblance, either in 
‘‘ their figure or manners, with any of the na- 
a tions contiguous to them,” and that, “ although 
‘s conquerors have eftablifhed themfelves at dif- 
«« ferent times in different parts of India, yet the 
« original inhabitants have loft very little of 
‘ their original charater.” The ancients, in 
fad, give a defcription of them, which our early 
travellers confirmed, and our own perfonal know-~ 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will per- 
ceive from a paflage in the Geographical Poem 
of Dionysius, which the Analyft of Ancient 
Mythology has tranflated with great fpirit ; : 


“To th’ eaft a lovely country wide extends, 

*‘ INnp1a, whofe borders the wide ocean bounds 5 

“On this the fun, new rifing from the main, 

‘* Smiles pleas’d, and fheds his early orient beam. 

«‘ Th’ inhabitants are fwart, and in their locks 

“* Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. © 

“ Various their functions; fome the rock explore, 

§ And from the mine extract the latent gold ; Ss 
*< Some labour at the woof with cunning fkill, 
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. And manufacture linen ; others fhape 

“* And polith iv’ry with the niceft care: 

“¢ Many retire to rivers fhoal, and plunge 

“* To feek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

* Or glitt’ring diamond. © Oft the jafper’s found: 
“© Green, but diaphanousg the topaz too 

“‘ Of ray ferene and pleafing ; laft of all 

“ The lovely amethyft, in which combine 

“«¢ All the mild fhades of purple. ‘Fhe rich foil, 
‘© ‘Wath’d by a thoufand rivers, from all fides . 
« Pours on the natives wealth without control.” 


Their fources of wealth are ftill abundant 
even after fo many revolutions and conquefts ; 
in their manufactures of cotton they {till furpafs 
all the world; and their features have, moft 
_ probably, remained unaltered fince the time of 
Dronystus; nor can we reafonably doubt, how 
_ degenerate and abafed fo ever the Hindus may 
"now appear, that in fome early age they were 
{plendid in arts and arms, happy in government, 
_ wife in legiflation, and eminent in various know- 
ledge: but, fince their civil hiftory beyond the 
middle of the nineteenth century from the pre- 
fent time, is involved in a cloud of fables, we 
feem to poffefs only four general media of fatis- 
fying our curiofity concerning it; namely, firft, 
their Languages and Letters; fecondly, their 
Philofopby and Religion ; thirdly, the aCtual re- 
mains of their old Sculpture and Architecture ; 
and fourthly, the written memorials of their 
Sciences and Arts. 
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I. It is much to be lamented, that nidther the 
Greeks, who attended ALEXANDER into India, 
nor thofe who were long connected with it 
under the Baétrian Princes, have left us any 
means of knowing with accuracy, what verna- 
cular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire. The Mobammedans, we know, 
heard the people of proper Hindu/ftan, or India 
on a limited f{cale, {peaking a Bhé/ba, or living 
tongue of a very fingular conftrudtion, the pureft 
diale& of which was current in the diftricts 
round Agra, and chiefly on the poetical ground — 
of Mathura; and this is commonly called the 
idiom of Vraja. Five words in fix, perhaps, of | 
this language were derived from the Sanjcrit, 
in which books of religion and {cience were com= 
pofed, and which appears to have been formed 
by an exquifite grammatical arrangement, as the 
name itfelf implies, from fome unpolifhed idiom ; 
but the bafis of the Hinduftani, particularly the 
inflexions and regimen of verbs, differed as 
widely from both thofe tongues, as. Arabick 
differs from Perfian, or German from Greek. 
Now the general effect of conquelt is to leave 
the current language of the conquered people © 
unchanged, or very little altered, in its ground- 
work, but to blend with it a confiderable number 
of exotick names both for things and for aCtions ; 
as.it has happened in every country, that I can 
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recollect, where the conquerors have not pre- 
ferved their own tongue unmixed with that of 
the natives, like the Turks in Greece, and the 
Saxons in Britain; and this analogy might in- 
duce us to believe, that the pure Hindi, whether 
of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval 
in Upper India, into which the Sanfcrit was 
‘introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms 
in fome very remote age; for we cannot doubt: 
that the language of the Véda’s was ufed in the 
great extent of country, which has before been 
delineated, as long as the — of Brabma 
has prevailed in it. . 

The Sanfcrit language, ibis be its anti- 
quity, is of a wonderful ftru€ture ; more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, 
and more exquifitely refined than either, yet 
bearing to both of them a ftronger affinity, both 
in the roots of verbs and in the forms of gram- 
mar, than could poffibly have been produced by 
accident ; fo ftrong indeed, that no philologer 
could examine them all three, without believing 
them to have {prung from fome common fource, 
which, perhaps, no longer exifts: there is a 
fimilar reafon, though not quite fo forcible, for 
fuppofing that both the Gotbick and the Celtick, 
though blended with a very different idiom, had 
the fame origin with the San/crit; and the old 
Perfian might be added-to the fame family, if 
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this were the place for difcuffing any queftion 
concerning the antiquities of Perfa. 

The charaéters, in which the languages of In. 
dia were originally written, are called Négari, 
from Nagara, a city with the word Deva fome- 
times prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have 
been taught by the Divinity himfelf, who pre-~ 
{cribed the artificial order of them in a voice 
_from heaven. Thefe letters, with no greater 
variation in their form by the change of ftraight 
lines to curves, or converfely, than the Cufick 
alphabet has received in its way to India, are 
{till adopted in more than twenty kingdoms and 
{tates, from the borders of Ca/bgar and Kboten, 
to Rama’s bridge, and from the Sindbu to the 
river of Siam; nor can I help believing, al- 
though the polifhed and elegant’ Dévandgari 
may not be {fo ancient as the monumental cha- 
rafters in the caverns of farafandba, that the 
- {quare Chaldaick letters, in which moft Hebrew 
books are copied, were originally the fame, or — 
derived from the fame prototype, both with the 
Indian and Arabian characters: that the Phe- 
nician, from which the Greek and Roman al~ 
phabets were farmed by various changes and 
inverfions, had a fimilar origin, there can be 
Jittle doubt; and the infcriptions at Candrab, of 
which you now poflefg a moft accurate copy, 
f{eem to be compounded of Nagari and Efbion 
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pick letters, which bear a clofe relation to each 
other, both in the mode of writing from the 
left hand, and in the fingular manner of con- 
neCting the vowels with the confonants. Thefe 
remarks may favour an opinion entertained by 
many, that all the fymbols of found, which at 
firft, probably, were only rude outlines of the 
different organs of {peech, had a common origin: 
the fymbols of ideas, now ufed in China and 
“fapan, and formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and 
Mexico, are quite of a diftin@ nature; but it is 
very remarkable, that the order of founds in the 
Chinefe grammars correfponds nearly with that 
obferved in Tibet, and hardly differs from that, 
which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
their Gods. 

Il. Of the Indian Religion and Philofophy, I 
fhall here fay but little; becaufe a full account 
of each would require a feparate volume: it will 
be fufficient in this differtation to affume, what 
might be proved beyond controverfy, that we 
now live among the adorers of thofe very deities, 
who were worfhipped under different names in 
old Greece and Italy, and among the profeffors 
of thofe philofophical tenets, which the fonick 
and Altick writers illuftrated with all the beauties 
of their melodious language. On one hand we 
fee the trident of Neprure, the eagle of JuPi- 
TER, the fatyrs of Baccuus, the bow of CuPiD, 
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and the chariot of the Sun; on another we hear. 


the cymbals of RuzA, the fongs of the Mujfes, 
and the paftoral tales of APoLto Nomius. In 
more retired {cenes, in groves, and in feminaries 
of learning, we may perceive the Brébmans and 
the Sarmanes, mentioned by CLEMENs, dif- 
puting in the forms of Jogick, or difcourfing on 
the vanity of human enjoyments, on the im- 
mortality of the foul, her emanation from the 
eternal mind, her debafement, wanderings, and 
final union with her fource. The fiz philofo- 
phical fchools, whofe principles are explained 
in the Derfana Saftra, comprife all the meta- 
phyficks of the old Academy, the Stoa, the Ly- 
ceum; nor is it poffible to read the Véddnta, or 
the many fine compofitions in illuftration of it, 
without believing, that PyTHAGORAS and PLa- 
ro derived their fublime theories from the fame 
fountain with the fages of India. The Scytbian 
and Hyperborean doGrines and mythology may 
alfo be traced in every part of thefe eaftern re- 


gions ; nor can we doubt, that Wop or OpEN, 


whofe religion, as the northern hiftorians admit, 
_ was introduced into Scaudinavia by a foreign 
race, was the fame with Buppu, whofe rites 


were probably imported into India nearly at. 


the fame time, though recerved much later by 
the Chinefe, who foften his name into FO’. 
This may be a proper place to afcertain’ an 


( 
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important point in the Chronology of thé Hin- 
dus; for the priefts of Buppua left in Tibet 
and China the precife epoch of his appearance, 
real or imagined, in this Empire; and their in- 
formation, which had been preferved in writing, 
was compared by the Chriftian Miffionaries and 
{cholars with our own era. CoupLet, De 
GuIGNES, GiorG1, and BAILLy, differ a little 
- in their accounts of this epoch, but that of 
Couplet feems the moft correct: on taking, how- 
ever, the medium of the four feveral dates, we 
- may fix the time of Buppua, or the ninth great 
' Incarnation of VisHNu, in the year one thoufand 
and fourteen before the birth of Curist, or twa 
thoufand feven hundred and ninety-nine years 
ago, Now the Ca/bmirians, who boaft of his 
defcent in their kingdom, atlert that he appeared 
on earth about two centuries after CrisHNA 
the Indian AroLLo, who. took fo deeided a part 
in the war of the Mababbdrat ; and, if an Ety- 
mologift were to fuppofe, that the Athenians had 
embellifhed their poetical hiftory of PANDION’s 
expulfion and the reftoration of AicEus with 
the Afiatick tale of the PaNnpus and Yup- 
HISHTIR; neither of which words they could 
have articulated, I fhould not haftily deride his 
conjecture: certain it is, that Pdéndumandel is 
called by the Greeks the country of PANDION, 
We have, therefore, determined another interefta 
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ing epoch, by fixing the age of CRISHNA near 
the zbree thoufandtb year from the prefent time ; 
and, as the three firft Avatars, or defcents of 
VISHNU, relate’ no lefs clearly to an Univerfal 
Deluge, in which eight perfons only were faved, 
than the fourth and fifth do to the puni/bment of 
impiety and the bumiliation of the proud, we may 
for the prefent aflume, that the /econd, or filver, 
age of the Hindus was {ubfequent to the dif- 
perfion from Babel; fo that we have only a 
dark interval of about a thoufand years, which 
were employed in the fettlement of nations, the 
foundation of ftates or empires, and the cul- 
tivation of civil fociety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age are both named 
Ra’Ma~ but with different epithets; one of whom 
bears a wonderful refemblance to the Indian 
Baccuus, and his wars are the fubject of feveral 
heroick poems. He is reprefented as a defcend~ 
ent from Su’rya, or the Sun, as the hufband of 
Si’T a’, and the fon of a princefs named Cau’- 
SELYA: it is very remarkable,.that the Peru- 
vians, whofe Incas boaftec of the fame defcent, 
ftyled their greateft feftival Ramajitoa ; whence 
we may fuppofe, that South America was peopled 
by the fame race, who imported into the far- 
theft parts of Afia the rites and fabulous hiftory 
of Rama. Thefe rites and this hiftory are ex- 
tremely curious ; and, although I cannot believe 
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swith Newron, that ancient mythology was 
nothing but hiftorical truth in a poetical drefs, 
nor, with Bacon, that it confifted folely of 
moral and metaphyfical allegories, nor with 
BRYANT, that all the heathen divinities are 
only different attributes and reprefentations of 
the Sun or of deceafed progenitors, but conceive 
that the whole fyftem of religious fables. rofe, 
like the Nile, from feveral diftin@ fources, yet I 
cannot but agree, that one great {pring and 
fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters of 
the globe was the veneration paid by men to 
, the vaft body of fire, which “looks from his 
fole dominion like the God of this world;” 
and another, the immoderate refpe&t fhown to 
the memory of powerful or virtuous anceftors, © 
efpecially the founders of kingdoms, legiflators, 
and warriors, of whom the Sun or the Moon 
were wildly fuppofed to be the parents. , 

Ill. The remains of architecture and fculpture 
in India, which I mention here as mere monu- 
ments of antiquity, not as fpecimens of ancient 
art, feem to prove an early conneétion between 
this country and Africa: the pyramids of Egypt, 
the coloffal ftatues defcribed by Pausanras and 
others, the fphinx, and the Hermes Camis, which 
laft bears a great refemblance to the Vardbdvatar, 
or the incarnation of Visunu in the form of a 
Boar, indicate the ftyle and mythology of the 
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fame indefatigable workmen, who fotmed the 
vaft excavations of Canérab, the various temples 
and images of Buppua, and the idols, which 
are continually dug up at Gayd, or in its vi- 
cinity. The letters on many of thofe monu- 
ments appear, as I have before intimated, partly 
of Indian, and partly of Aby/finian or Etbiopick, 
origin ; and all thefe indubitable facts may in- 
duce no ill-grounded opinion, that Etbiopia and 

Hinduftan were peopled or colonized by the 
fame extraordinary race; in confirmation of 
which, it may be added, that the mountaineers 
of Bengal and Babar can hardly be diftinguith- 
ed in fome of their features, particularly their 
lips and nofes, from the modern Aby/ffinians, 
whom the Arabs call the children of Cu'sH: and 
the ancient Hindus, according to STRABO, dif- 


fered in nothing from the Africans, but in the | 


ftraitnefs and {moothnefs of their hair, while 
that of the others was crifp or woolly ; a differ- 
ence proceeding chiefly, if not entirely, from the 
refpective humidity or drynefs of their atmo- 
{pheres: hence the people who received the firft 
light of the rifing fun, according to the limited 
knowledge of the ancients, are faid by APULEIUS . 
to be the Arii and Ethiopians, by which he 
clearly meant certain nations of Ijidia; where 
we frequently fee figu@s of BuppHa with 
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‘curled bair apparently defigned for a repre- 
fentation of it in its natural ftate. 

IV. It is unfortunate, that the Si/pi Safira, or 
collection of treatifes on Arts and Manufaétures, 
-which muft have contained a treafure of ufeful 
information on dying, painting, and metallurgy, 
has been fo long neglected, that few, if any, 
traces of it are to be found; but the labours of 
the Indian loom and needle have been univer- 
fally celebrated ; and fine linen is not improbably 
‘fuppofed to have been called Sindon, from the 
~ name of the river near which it was wrought in 
the higheft perfection: the people of Colcbis 
‘were alfo famed for this manufacture, and the 
Egyptians yet more, as we learn from feveral 
paflages in fcripture, and particularly from a 
beautiful. chapter in EZEKIAL containing the 
moft authentick delineation of ancient com- 
merce, of which Tyre had been the principal 
mart. Silk was fabricated immemorially by the 
Indians, though commonly afcribed to the peo- 
ple of Serica or Tancut, among whom probably | 
the word Ser, which the Greeks applied to the 
jilk-worm, fignified gold; a fenfe, which it now 
bears in Tidet. ‘That the Hindus were in early 
ages a commercial people, we have many reafons 
to believe ; and in the firft of their facred law- 
tracts, which they fappofe to have been revealed 
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by Menu marly millions of years ago, we find 
a curious paflage on the legal intere/t of money, 
‘and the limited rate of it in different cafes, with 
an éxception'in regard to adventures at fea; an 
exception, which the fenfe of mankind approves, 
and which commerce abfolutely requires, though 
it was not before the reign of CHaRvezs I. that’ 
our own jurifprudence fully adinitted it in re- 
fpe& of maritime contracts. : Su 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that the 
Indians were the wifeft of nations ; and in moral 
wifdom, they were certainly eminent: their. 
Niti Saftra, or Syftem of Etbicks, is yet pre- - 
ferved, and the Fables of VisHNuseRMAN,! 
whom we ridiculoufly call Pilpay, are the moft 
beautiful, if not the: moft ancient, colle@ion 
of apologues in the world : they were firft trans- 
Jated from the San/orit, in the jizth century, by 
the order of BuzeRcHUMINR, or Bright as the 
Sun, the chief phyfician and afterwards Vezir of 
the great ANU SHIREVA N, and are extant under 
various names in more than twenty languages ; 
but their original title is Hitcpadé/a, or Amicable 
Infiruétion; and, as the very exiftence of Esop,- 
whom the 4rabs believe to have been an’ Aby/- 
Jinian, appears rather doubtful, I am-not difin- 
clined to fuppofe, that’ the. firft moral .fables, 
which appeared’ inl, EurdBe, were = — or . 
Ethiopian origin. 

VOL. I. F 
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The Hindus are {aid to have boafted of three 
4nventions, all of which, indeed, are admirable, 
the method of inftructing by apologues, the 
decimal fcale adopted now by all civilized na- 
‘tions, and the game of Cbe/s, on which they 
"have fome curious treatifes ; but, if their numer- 
“ous works on Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, 
-Mufick, all which are extant and accefhible, were 
explained in fome language generally known, © 
‘it would be found, that they had yet higher pre- 
tenfions to the praife of a fertile and inventive 
‘genius, Their lighter Poems are lively and ele- 
‘gant; their Epick, magnificent and fublime in 
‘the higheft degree ; their Purdna’s comprife a 
feries of mythological Hiftories in blank verfe 
from the Creation to the fuppofed incarnation of 
‘BuppuHA; and their Védas, as far as we can 
judge from that compendium of them, which ‘is 
‘called Upanifbat, abound with noble fpeculations 
in metaphyficks, and fine difcourfes on the being 
and attributes of Gop. Their moft ancient me- 
dical book, entitled Chereca, is believed to be the 
work of Siva ; for each of the divinities in their 
Triad has at leaft one facred compofition af- 
‘cribed to him ; but, a to mere human works on 
Hiftory and Geograpby, though they are faid to 
-be extant in Ca/bmir, it has not been yet in my 
power. to procure them, What their a/trono- 
mical and mathematical writings contain, will 
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not, I truft, remain long a fecret: they are eafily 
procured, and their importance cahnot be doubt- 
ed. The Philofopher, whofe wotks are faid to 
include a fyftemn of the univerfe founded on the 
‘principle of Attraction arid the Central pofition 
of the fan, isnamed YAVAN ACHA’RYA, becaufe 
he had travélled, we are told, into Jonia: if this 
be true, he might have been one of thofe, who 
converfed with PyrHaGoras; this at leaft is 
undeniable, that a book on aftronomy in Sun- 
Jerit bears the title of Yavana Fdtica, which may 
fignify the Ionic Seét; nor is it improbable, that 
‘the names of the planets and Zodiacal ftars, 
-which the Arabs borrowed from the Greeks, but 
which we find in the oldeft Indian records, were 
originally devifed by the fame ingenious and en- 
terprifing race, from whom both Greece and 
India were peopled ; the race, who, as Diony- 
g1us defcribes them, 





- © firft affayed the deep, 

© And wafted merchandize to coafts unknown, 

© Thofe, who digefted firft the ftarry choir, 

¢ Their motions mark’d, and call’d them by their names.’ 


Of thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus, 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
illuftrate, this is the refult: that they had an i1m- 
memorial affinity with the old Perftans, Etbio- 
pians, and Egyptians, the Phenicians, Greeks, 
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and Tufcans, the Scytbians or Goths, and Celts, 
the Chinefe, ‘fapanefe, and Peruvians ; whence, 
as no reafon appears for believing, that they 
_ were a colony from any one of thofe nations, or 
any of thofe nations from them, we may fairly 
conclude that they all proceeded from fome 
central country, to inveftigate which will be the 
obyect of my future Difcourfes; and I have a 
fanguine hope, that your collections during the 
prefent year will bring to light many ufeful dif 
coveries ; although the departure for Europe of 
a very ingenious member, who firft opened the. 
ineftimable mine of San/crit literature, will often 
deprive us of accurate and folid information con- 
cerning the languages and antiquities of India. 


THE FOURTH 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 
Pres 15 FEBRUARY, 1787. 


THE PRESIDENT. 








GENTLEMEN, 


T HAD the honour laft year of opening to 
you my intention, to difcourfe at our annual 
meetings on the fue principal nations, who 
have peopled the continent and iflands of 4/2; 
fo as to trace, by an hiftorical and philological 
analyfis, the number of ancient ftems, from 
which thofe five branches have feverally fprung, 
and the central region, from which they appear 
to have proceeded: you may, therefore, expec, 
that, having f{ubmitted to your confideration a few 
general remarks on the old inhabitants of India, 
I fhould now offer my fentiments on fome other . 
nation, who, from a fimilarity of language, reli- 
gion, arts, and manners, may be fuppofed to have 
had an early connection with the Hindus; but, 
fince we find fome A/iatick nations totally diffi- 
milar to them in all or moft of thofe particulars, 
and fince the difference will ftrike you more 
forcibly by an immediate and clofe comparifon, 
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I defign at prefent to give a fhort account of a 
wonderful people, who feem in every refpe& fo 
{trongly contrafted to the original natives of this 
country, that they muft have been for ages a 
diftinc&t and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of thefe difcourfes, I con- 
fidered India on its largeft fcale, defcribing it as 
lying between Perfia and China, Tartary and 
Java; and, for the fame purpofe, I now apply 
the name of Araéia, as the Arabian Geographers 
often apply it, to that extenfive Peninfula, 
which the Red Sea divides from Africa, the 
great Affyrian river from Iran, and of which the 
Erythrean Sea wafhes the bafe; without ex- 

_ cluding any part of its weftern fide, which would 
be completely maritime, if no ifthmus intervened 
between the Mediterranean, and the Sea of 
Kolzom; that country in fhort I call Arabia, in 
which the 4rabick language and letters, or fuch 
as have a near affinity to them, have been im- 
memorially current. 

Arabia, thus divided from India by a vaft 
ocean, or at leaft by a broad bay, could hardly 
have been conneéted in any degree with this 


country, until navigation and commerce had 
been confiderably improved: yet, as the Hindus 


and the people of Yemen were both commercial 
nations in a very early age, they were probably 
the firft inftruments of conveying to the weftern 
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world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of India, 
as well as the fragrant wood, called duwwa in 
Arabick and eguru in Sanferit, which grows in 
the greateft perfeCtion in Anam or Cochinchina, 
It is poffible toa, that a part of the Arabian Ido- — 
latry might have been derived from the fame 
fource with that of the Hindus ; but fuch an in- 
tercourfe may he confidered as partial and acci- 
dental only; nor am I more convinced, than I 
was fifteen years ago, when I took the liberty 
to animadvert on a paflage in the Hiftory of © 
Prince KANTEMIR, that the Turks have any 

juft reafon for holding the coaft of Yemen to be 

a part of India, and a its inhabitants Yellow 

Indians. 

The drabs have never been entirely fubdued ; 
nor has any impreffion been made on them, ex- 
cept on their borders; where, indeed, the Phe- 
nicians, Perfians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in 
modern times, the Othman Tartars, have fe- 
verally acquired fettlements ; but, with thefe 
exceptions, the natives of Heaz and Yemen have 
preferved for ages the fole dominion of their 
deferts and paftures, their mountains and fertile 
valleys; thus, apart from the reft of mankind, 
this extraordinary people have retained their 
primitive manners and language, features and — 
character, as long and as remarkably as the 
Hindus themfelves. All the genuine Arabs of 
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Syria whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Yemen, ' 
whom I faw in the ifle of Hinzuan, whither 
many had come from Majkat for the purpofe of . 
trade, and thofe of Hejaz,. whom I have met in 
Bengal, form a ftriking contraft to the Hindu 
inhabitants of thefe provinces: their eyes are 
full of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and articu- 
late, their deportment manly and dignified, their © 
apprehenfion quick, their minds always prefent 
and attentive; with a fpirit of independence 
appearing in the countenances even of the 
loweft among them. Men will always differ in 
_ their ideas of civilization, each meafuring it by 
the habits and prejudices of his own country ; 
but, if courtefy and urbanity, a love of. poetry 
and eloquence, and the practice of exalted vir- 
tues be a jufter meafure of perfect fociety, we 
have certain proof, that the people of Aradja, 
. both on plains and in cities, in republican and 
monatchical ftates, were eminently civilized for 
many ages before their conqueft of Perfia. — 

It is deplorable, that the ancient Hiftory of 
this majeftick race fhould be as little known in | 
detail before the time of Dhu Yezen, as that of 
the Hindus before Vicramdditya’; for, although 
the vaft hiftorical work of Alnuwairi, and the 
Murujuldbabab, or Golden Meadows, of Alma- 
fiudi, contain chapters on the kings of Himyar, 
Ghafan, and Hirab, with lifts. of them and 
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nealogical Tables, from which chronology might 
be better afcertained, are prefixed to many com- 
pofitions of the old Arabian Poets, yet moft ma- 
nu{cripts are fo incorre&t, and fo many contra- 
dictions are found in the beft of them, that we 
can fcarce lean upon tradition with fecurity, and 
muft have recourfe to the fame media for invef- 
tigating the hiftory of the Arabs, that I before 
adopted in regard to that of the Indians ; name- 
ly, their language, letters and religion, their an- 
cient monuments, and the certain remains of their 
- arts; on each of which heads I fhall touch very 
_ concifely, having premifed, that my obfervations 
" will in general be confined to the ftate of Arabia 
before that fingular revolution, at the beginning 
of the feventh century, the effects of which we 
feel. at this day from the Pyrenean mountains 
and the Danube, to the fartheft parts of the Jn- 
dian Empire, and even to the Eaftern Iflands. 

I. For the knowledge, which any European, 
who pleafes, may attain of the 4rabian language, 
we are principally indebted ‘to the univerfity of 
Leyden ; for, though feveral Italians have affi- 

duoufly laboured in the fame wide field, yet the 
| fruit of their labours has been rendered almoft 
ufelefs by more commodious and more accurate 
works printed in Holland ; and, though Pocock — 
eertainly accomplidhed much, and was able to 
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accomplifh any thing, yet the Academical cafe, 
which he enjoyed, and his theological. purfuits, 
induced him to leave unfinifhed the valuable 
work of Maidéni, which he had prepared for 
publication; nor, even if that rich mine of Ara- 
bian Philolagy had feen- the light, would it have 
borne any comparifon with the fifty differtations 
of Hariri, which the firft AtBERT SCHULTENS 
tranflated and explained, though he fent abroad 
but few of them,.and has left his worthy grand- 
fon, from whom perhaps Maidaui alfo may be 
‘expected, the honour of publifhing the: reft : 
but the palm of glory in this branch of literature 
- is due to Gottus, whofe works are equally pro- 
found and elegant; fo perfpicuous in method, 
that they may always be confulted without fa- 
tigue, and read without languor, yet fo abundant 
in matter, that any man, who fhall begin with 
his noble edition of the Grammar compiled by. 
his mafter ERPENIUS, and proceed, with the 
help of his incomparable dictionary, to ftudy 
his Hiftory of Taimur by Ibni Arabfbeb, and 
fhall make himfelf complete. mafter of that fub- 
lime work, will underftand the learned Arabick 
better than the deepeft {cholar at Conftantinople 
or at Mecca. The Arabick language, therefore, 
is almoft wholly in our power ; and, as it is un- 
queftionably one of the moft ancient in the world, 
fo it yields to none ever fpoken by mortals in 
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the number of its words and the precifion of its | 


phrafes ; but it is equally true and wonderful, 
that it bears not the leaft refemblance, either in 


words or the ftruGure of them, to the Sanjcrit, 


or great parent of the Indian diale&ts ; of which 
diffimilarity I will mention two remarkable in- 


ftances: the Sanjcrit, like the Greek, Perfian,. 
and Germon, delights in compounds, but, in a, 


much higher degree, and indeed to fuch excefs, 


all ae 


that I could produce words-of more than twenty — 


fyllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by . 
which the buffoon in ARISTOPHANES defcribes. 
a feaft, but with perfe& ferioufnefs, on the moft . 
folemn occafions, and in the moft elegant works; . 


while the Arabick, on the other hand, and all. . 


its fifter dialects, abhor the compofition of words, _ 


and invariably exprefs very complex ideas by 


circumlocution ; fo that, if a compound word » 


be found in any genuine language of the 4ra- 


biaw Peninfula, (xenmerdab for inftance, -which © 


occurs in the Hamd/ab) it may at once be pro-. 
nounced an exotick. Again; it is the genius . 


of the Sanfcrit, and other languages of the fame 
f{tock, that the roots of verbs be almoft univer- 


fally biliteral, fo that‘ five and twenty hundred - 


fuch roots might be formed by the.compofition of © 


the fifty Indian letters ; but the Arabick roots 


are as univerfally triliteral, fo that the compo- 


fition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters would 


Ne 


—_ 
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give near two and twenty thoufand elements of 
the language: and this will demonftrate the fur- 
prifing extent of it; for, although great num- 
bers of its roots are confeffedly loft, and fome, 
perhaps, were never in ufe, yet, if we fuppofe 
ten thoufand of them (without rekoning quadri- 
literals ) to exift, and each of them to admit only 
jive variations, one with another, in forming 
derivative nouns, even then a perfe@t Araéick - 
dictionary ought to contain fifty thoufand words, 
- each of which may receive a multitude of. 
changes by the rules of grammar. The deriva- 
tives in San/crit are confiderably more numerous: 
_ but a farther comparifon between the two lan- 
guages is here unneceflary ; fince, in whatever 
light we view them, they feem totally diftina, 
and muft have been invented by two different 
races of men; nor do [ recollect a fingle word- 
- in common between them, except Surw, the 
plural of Siraj, meaning both a. lamp and the 
fun, the Sanfcrit name of which is, in Bengal, 
pronounced Surja; and even this refemblance 
may be purely accidental. We may eafily be- 
Jieve with the Hindus, that not even INDRA bim- 
Jelf and bis heavenly bands, much lefs any mortal, 
ever comprebended in. bis mind fuch an ocean of 
words as their facred language contains, and 
with the rads, that no man uninfpired was: 
ever a complete mafter of drabick: in fa@ no 
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perfon, I believe, now living in Europe or Afia, 
can read without f{tudy an hundred couplets to- 
gether in any colleGtion of ancient Arabian 
poems ; and we are told, that the great author 
of the Kami learnedby accident from the mouth 
of a child, in a village of 4rabia, the meaning 
of three words which he had long fought in 
vain from grammarians, and from books, of the 
higheft. reputation. It is by approximation 
alone, that a knowledge. of thefe two venerable 
' languages can be acquired; and, with moderate 
attention, enough of them both may be known, 
to delight and inftrué us in an infinite degree: 
I conclude this head with remarking, that the 
nature of the Etbiopick dialect feems to prove 
an early eftablifhment of the Arabs in part. of 
Ethiopia, from which they were afterwards ex- 
pelled, and attacked even in their own country 
by the Aby/inians, who had been invited over 
as auxiliaries againft the tyrant of Yemen about 
a century before the birth of MuHAMMED. 

Of the characters, in which the old com- 


* pofitions.of Arabia were written, we know but 


little; except that the Koran originally appeared 
in thofe of Cufab, from which the modern. Ara- 
bian letters, -with all their elegant variations, 
were derived, and which unqueftionably hada 
common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaick ; 
but, as to the. Himyarick letters, or thofe which 
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we fee mentioned by the name of Alnufnad, we 
are ftill in total darkhefs ; the traveller NizBuHR 
having been unfortunately prevented from vifit- 
ang fome ancient monuments in Yemen, which 
are faid to have infcriptions on them: if thofe 
_ fetters bear a ftrong refemblance to the Négarz, 
and if a ftory current in India be true, that fome 
_ Hindu merchants heard the Sanjfcrit language 
fpoken in Arabia the Happy, we might be con- 
firmed in our opinion, that an intercourfe for- 
merly fubfifted betweén the two nations of op- 
pofite coafts, but fhould have no reafon to be- 
lieve, that they fprang from the fame immediate 
flock. The firft fyllable of Hamyar, as many 
Europeans write it, might perhaps induce an 
_ ‘Etymologift to derive the Arabs of Yemen from 
‘the great anceftor of the Indians; but we muft 
- obferve, that Himyar is the proper appellation of 
 thofe Arabs; and many reafons concur to prove, 
that the word is purely Arabick: the fimilarity 
of fome proper namés on the borders.of India to 
thofe of Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place 
galled Araba, a people named Aribes or Arabies, 
‘ and another called Sabai, is indeed remarkable, — 
and may hereafter futnifh me with obfervations 
_@f fome importance, but not at all inconfiftent 
with my prefent ideas. a 
II. It is generally afferted, that the old religion 
- Of the. Arabs was entirely Sabian; but I can 
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offer fo little accurate information concerning 
the Sadian faith, or even the meaning of the 
wotd, that I dare not yet fpeak on the fubje& 
with confidence. This at leaft is certain, that 
the people of Yemen very {oon fell into the com- 
mon, but fatal, errour of adoring the Sun and the 
Firmaiment ; for even the third in defcent from 
YoKTAN, who was confequently as old as Na- 
HOR, took the furname of ABpusH AMs, or Ser- 
vant of tbe Sun; and his family, we are affured, 
paid particular honours to that luminary: other 


-- tribes worfhipped the planets and fixed ftars ; 


but the religion of the poets at leaft feems to 
have been pure Theifm ; and this we know with 


certainty, becaufe we have Arabian verfes of 


unfufpected antiquity, which contain pious and 
elevated fentiments on the goodnefs and juftice, 
the power and omniprefencs, of ALLAH, of THE 
Gop. If an infcription, faid to have been found 
on marble in Yemen, be authentick, the ancient 
inhabitants-of that country preferved the religion 
of Eger, and profeffed a belief in miracles and a 
future ftate. 

We are alfo told, that a ftrong refemblance 
may be found between the religions of the pagart 
Arabs and the Hindus; but, though this may be 
true, yet an agreement in worfhipping the fua 
‘and flars will not prove an affinity between the 
two nations: the powers of God reptefented as 


& 
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jemale deities, the adoration of ftones, and the 
name of the Idol Wunp, may lead us indeed to 
fufped, that fome of the Hindu fuperftitions had 
found their way into Arabia; and though we 
have no traces in 4rabian Hiftory of fuch a 
conqueror or legiflator as the great S—Esac, who 
is faid to have raifed pillars in Yemen as well as 
at the mouth of the Ganges, yet, fince we know, 
that Sa’cya is a title of Buppua, whom I fup- 
pofe to be WopeEn, fince BupDHA was not a 
native of India, and {ince the age of SEsac per- 
fectly agrees with that of Sa’cya, we may form 
a plaufible conjecture, that they were in fa& the 
fame perfon, who travelled eaftward from Etbio- 
pia, either as a warriour or as a lawgiver, about 
a thoufand years before Curist, and whofe rites 
we now fee extended as far as the country of 
Nifon, or, as the Chinefe call it, fapuen, both 
words fignifying the Rifing Sun. Sa’cya may 
be derived from a word meaning power, or from 
another denoting vegetable food; fo that this 
epithet will not determine, whether he was a — 
hero ora philofopher ; but the title BuppHA, or | 
wife, may induce us to believe, that he. was ra- 
ther a benefactor, than a deftroyer, of his fpe- 
cies: if his religion, however, was really in- 
troduced into any part of 4rabia, it.could not 
have been general in that country ; and we may 
fafely pronounce, that before the. Mobammedax 
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revolution, the noble and learned Arabs. were 
Theifts, but that a ftupid idolatry prevailed 
among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emi- 
gration, of any Philofophy but Etbicks; and 
even their fyftem of morals, generous and en 
larged as it feems to have been in the minds of 
a few illuftrious chieftains, was on the whole 
miferably depraved for a century at leaft before. 
MuwAMMED: the diftinguifhing virtues, which - 
they boafted of inculcating and practifing, were 
a contempt of riches and even of death; but, in . 
the age of the Seven Poets, their liberality had 
deviated into mad profufion, their courage into. 
ferocity, and their patience into an obftinate 
{fpirit of encountering fruitlefs dangers; but I 
forbear to expatiate on the manners of the Arabs 
in that age, becaufe the poems, entitled Almodl- 
lakdt, which have appeared:in our own language, 
exhibit an exact piture of their virtues and their 
vices, theit-wifdom and their folly ; and fhow 
what may be conftantly expected from men of 
open hearts and boiling paffions, with no law to 
control, and.little religion to reftrain, them. 

If], Few monuments of antiquity are ‘pre- 
ferved in Arabia, and of thofe few the beft ac- 
counts are very uncertain ; but we are affured, 
that infcriptions on rocks and mountains are 
full feen in varieus parts of the Peninfula ; 
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which, if they are in any known language, and 
if correct copies of them can be procured, may 
be decyphered by eafy and infallible rules. - 

” The firft Atsert ScHULTENs has preferved 
in his Ancient Memorials of rabia, the moft 
pleafing of all his works, two little poems in an | 
elegiack ftrain, which are faid to have been found, 
about the middle of the feventh century, on fome, 
fragments of ruined edifices in Hadramiutt near 
Aden, and are fuppofed to be of an indefinite, 
but very remote, age. It may naturally be afk- 
-ed: In what characters were they written? 
Who decyphered them ? Why were not the ori- 
ginal letters preferved in the book, where the 
~verfes are cited? What became of the marbles, 
which Abdurrabman, then governor of Yemen, 
moft probably fent to the Khalifab at Bagdad ? 
If they be genuine, they prove the people of 
Yemen to have been ‘ herdf{men and warriours, 
‘ inhabiting a fertile and well-watered country 
‘full of game, and near a fine fea abounding 
‘with fifh, under a monarchical government, 
‘ and dreffed in green filk or vefts of needlework,’ 
either of their own manufacture or imported. 
from India. The meafure of thefe verfes is per- 
fedtly regular, and the diale@ undiftinguifhable, — 
at leaft by me, from that of Kuraifb; fo that; - 
if. the Arabian writers were much addicted to 
literary impoftures, I fhould: ftrongly fufpec 
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them to be modern compofitions on the infta- 
bility of human greatnefs, and the confequences 
of irreligion, illuftrated.by the example of the 
Himyarick princes ; and the fame may be fuf- 
pected of the firft poem quoted by SCHULTENS, 
which he afcribes to an Arab in the age of 
SoLoMON. 

The fuppofed ‘uote. of the sini called 
Thamid are alfo ftill to be feen in excavations 
of rocks; and, in the time of TaBriz1 the 
Grammarian, a caftle was extant in Yemen, 
which bore the name of ALADBArT, anold bard 
and warriour, who firft, we are told, formed his 
army, thence called dlkbamis, in five parts, by 
‘which arrangement he defeated the troops of 
‘Himyar in an expedition againft Sanda, 

Of pillars ereéted by Sesac, after his inva- 
fion of Yemen, we find no mention in Arabian 
hiftories ; and, perhaps, the ftory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks and 
adopted by Newron, that the 4rabs worthipped 
Urania, and even Baccuus by name, which, . - 
they fay, means great in Arabick: but where - 
they found fuch a word, we cannot difcover: it 
is-true, that Beccab fignifies a great and tumul- 
tuous crowd, and, in this fenfe, is one name of 
the facred city commonly called Meccab. 

The Cdbab, or quadrangular edifice at Mec- 
cab, is en fo ancient, that its original 
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ufé, and the name of its builder, are loft ina 
cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me 
gravely, that it was raifed by ABRAHAM, who, | 
‘as I affured him, was never there : others afcribe 
it, with more probability, to IsmAIL, or one of 
his immediate defcendants; but whether it was 
built as a place of divine worthip, as a fortrefs, as 
a fepulchre, or as a monument of the treaty be- 
tween the old poffleffors of Arabia and the fons . 
of K1pAR, antiquaries may ddpute, but no mor- | 
tal can determine. It is thought by Reranp 
to have been tbe manjion of fome ancient Pa- 
triarch, and revered on that account by bis pof- 
, terity ; ; but the room, in which we now are af- 
fembled, would contain the whole Arabian edi« 
fice; and, if it were large enough for the dwell- 
ing-houfe of a patriarchal family, it would feem 
jll adapted to the paftoral manners of the Keda- 
rites: a Perfian author infifts, that the true 
name of Meccab is Mabcadab, or the Temple of 
the Moon; but, although we may {mile at his 
etymology, we cannot but think it probable, 
that the Caébab was originally defigned for reli- 
“ gious purpofes.. Three couplets are cited .in an 
Arabick Hiftory of this Building, which, from 
their extreme fimplicity, have lefs appearance of 
impofture than other verfes of the fame kind: . 
they are afcribed to Asan, a Tobbd, or king by — 
fucceffion, who is generally allowed to have reign- 
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‘ed in Yemen an hundred and twenty-cight years 
before Curist’s birth, and they commemorate, 
without any poetical imagery, the magnificence 
, of the prince sm covering the holy temple with 
firiped cloth and fine linen, and in making keys 
for its gate. This temple, however, the fanctity 
‘of which was reftored by MunammeEp, had 
been ftrangely profaned at the time of his birth, 
when it was ufual to decorate its walls with 
poems on all fubjets, and often on the triumphs 
of Arabian gallantry and the praifes of Grecian 
wine, which the merchants of Syria brought for 
fale into the deferts. 

From the want of materials on the fubje& of 
Arabian antiquity, we find it very difficult to fix 
the Chronology of the I/mailites with accuracy 
beyond the time of Annan, from whom the 
impofter was defcended in the twenty-firff de- 
gree; and, although we have genealogies of 
ALKAMAH and other Himyarick bards as high 
as the zhirtieth degree, or for a period of nine 
bundred years at leaft, yet we can hardly depend 
on them fo far, as to eftablifh a complete chro- 
nological fyftem: by reafoning downwards, how- 
ever, we may afcertain fome points of confider- 
able importance. The univerfal tradition of 
Yemen is, that YOKTAN, the fon of Esper, firft 
fettled his family in that country; which fettle- 
Inent, by the computation admitted in Lurope, 
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muft have been above three thoufand fix bundred 


years ago, and nearly at the time, when the 
Hindus, under the condu& of RAMA, were fub- 
duing the firft inhabitants of thefe regions, and 
extending the Indian Empire from Ayedbya or 
Audb as far as the ifle of Sinbal or Silan. Ac- 
cording to this calculation, Nuuman, king of 
Yemen in the ninth generation from EBER, was 
contemporary with JosepH; and, if a verfe 
‘compofed by that prince, and quoted by ABUL- 
FEDA, was really preferved, as it might eafily 
have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great 
antiquity of the Araéian language and metre. 
This is a literal verfion of the couplet: ‘ When 
¢ thou, who art in power, conducteft affairs with 
‘ courtefy, thou attaineft the high honours of 
$ thofe, who are moft exalted, and whofe man- 
é dates are obeyed.” We are told, that, from an 
elegant verb in this diftich, the royal poet ac- 
quired the furname of Almudafer, or the Cour- 
teous. Now the reafons for believing this verfe 
genuine are its brevity, which made it eafy to 
be remembered, and the good fenfe comprized 
- in it, which made it become proverbial; to 
which we may add, that the dialeét is apparently 
old, and differs in three words from the idiom 
of Heaz: the reafons for. doubting are, that 
fentences and verfes of indefinite antiquity are 
{ometimes afcribed by the draés to particular 
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perfons of eminence; and they even go fo far 
as to cite a pathetick elegy of ApAm himfelf on 
the death of Aset, but in very good Arabick 
and correé&t meafure. Such are the doubts, 
which neceflarily muft arife on fuch a fubjed ; 
yet. we have no need of ancient monuments or 
traditions to prove all that our analyfis requires, 
namely, that the Arabs, both of Heaz and 
Yemen, f{prang from a ftock entirely different 
from that of the Hindus, and that their firft efta- 
blifhments in the refpective countries, where we 
now find them, were nearly coeval. 

I cannot finifh this article without obferving, 
that, when the King of Denmark’s minifters in- 
ftruted the Dani/b travellers to colle& biftorical 
books in. Arabick, but not to bufy themfelves 
with procuring Arabian poems, they certainly 
were ignorant, that the only monuments of old 
Arabian Hiftory are colle&ions of poetical pieces. 
and the commentaries on them; that all memo- 
rable tranfactions in Arabia were recorded in 
verfe ; and that more certain facts may be known 
by reading the Hama/ab, the Diwan of Hudbail, 
and the valuable work of Obaidullab, than by 
turning over a hundred volumes in profe, unlefs 
indeed thofe poems are cited by the hiftorians as 
their authories. 

_ JV. The manners of the Hejézt Arabs, which 
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have continued, we know, from the time of So- 
LOMON to the prefent age, were by no means 
favourable to the cultivation of arts; and, as to 
Jciences, we have no reafon to believe, that they 
‘were acquainted with any ; for the mere amufe- 
ment of giving names to ftars, which were ufe- 
ful to them in their paftoral or predatory rambles 
through the deferts, and in their obfervations on 
the weather, can hardly be confidered as a ma- 
terial part of aftronomy. The only arts, in 
which they pretended to excellence (I except 
horfemanfhip and military accomplifhments) 
were poetry and rbetorick: that we have none 
ef their compofitions in profe before the Koran, 
may be afcribed, perhaps, to the little fkill, which 
they feem to have had, in writing ; to their pre- 
_ dile€tion in favour of poetical meafure, and to 
the facility, with which verfes are committed to 
memory ; but all their ftories prove, that they 
were eloquent in a high degree, and poflefled 
wonderful powers of fpeaking without prepa- 
ration in flowing and forcible periods. I have 
never been able to difcover, what was meaned 
by their books, called Rawédsim, but fuppofe, 
that they were collections of their common, or 
cuftomary, law. Writing was fo little practifed 
among them, that their old poems, which are 
now acceflible to us, may almoft be confidered 
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as originally unwritten; and I am inclined to 
think, that SamueL Jounson’s reafoning, on 
the extreme imperfection of unwritten lan-— 
guages, was too general; fince a language, that 
is only fpoken, may neverthelefs be highly po- 
lifhed by a people, who, like the ancient 4rabs, 
make the improvement of their idiom a national 
concern, appoint folemn affemblies for the pur- 
pofe of difplaying their poetical talents, and hold 
it a duty to exercife their children in getting by 
heart their moft approved compofitigns. 

The people of Yemen had poffibly more me- 
chanical arts, and, perhaps, more fcience; but, _ 
although their ports muft have been the emporia 
of confiderable commerce between Egypt and 
India or part of Perfia, yet we have no certain 
proofs of their proficiency in navigation or even 
in manufactures. That the 4rabs of. the defert 
had mufical inftruments, and names for the dif- 
ferent notes, and that they were greatly delight- 
ed with melody, we know from themfelves ; 
but their lutes and pipes were probably very 
fimple, and theit mufick, I fufpe&, was little 
more than a natural and tuneful recitation of 
their elegiack verfes and love-fongs. The fin- 
gular property of their language, in fhunning 
compound words, may be urged, according to 
Bacon’s idea, as a proof, that they had made 
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no progrefs in arts, ‘ which require, fays he, a 
‘ variety of combinations to exprefs the com- 
‘ plex notions arifing from them ;’ but the fin- 
gularity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the 
genius of the language, and the tafte of thofe, 
who {poke it; fince the old Germans, who knew 
no art, appear to have delighted in compound 
words, which poetry and oratory, one would 
conceive, might require as much as any meaner 
art whatfoever, 

So great, on the whole, was the ftrength of 
parts or capacity, either natural or acquired from 
habit, for which the Arabs were ever diftinguifh- 
ed, that we cannot be furprized, when we fee 
that blaze of genius, which they difplayed, as far 
as their arms extended, when they burft, like 
their own dyke of Arim, through their ancient 
limits, and fpread, like an inundation, over the 
great empire of fran. ‘That a race of Tézis, or 
Cour fers as the Perfians call them, ‘ who drank 
‘the milk of camels and fed on lizards, fhould 
‘ entertain a thought of fubduing the kingdom 
‘of Fertpun’ was confidered by the General — 
of YEZDEGIRD’s army as the ftrongeft inftance 
ef fortune’s levity and mutability; but Frr- 
pAUuSI, a complete mafter of Afiatick manners, 
and fingularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, 
even in the age of Ferrpun, as ‘ difclaiming 
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‘ any kind of dependence on that monarch, exult- 
‘ing in their liberty, delighting in eloquence, 
* acts of liberality, and martial achievements, 
* and thus making the whole earth, fays the poet, 
‘red as wine with the blood of their foes, and 
“the air like a foreft of canes with their tall 
‘ fpears.’ With fuch a chara¢ter they were 
likely to conquer any country, that they could 
invade ; and, if ALEXANDER had invaded their 
dominions, they would unqueftionably have 
made an obftinate, and probably a fuccefsful, 
refiftance. 

But I have detained you too long, gentlemen, 
with a nation, who have ever been my favourites, 
and hope at our next anniverfary meeting to travel 
with you over a part of 4fia, which exhibits a 
race of men diftin& both from the Hindus and 
from the Araés. Inthe mean time it fhall be 
my care to fuperintend the publication of your 
tranfactions, in which, if the learned in Europe 
have not raifed their expetations too high, they 
will not, I believe, be difappointed: my own | 
imperfect effays I always except; but, though 
my other engagements have prevented my at- 
tendance on your fociety for the greateft part 
of laft year, and I have fet an example of that 
freedom from reftraint, without which no fo- 
ciety can flourifh, yet, as my few hours of leifure ’ 
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will now be devoted to San/crit literature, I can- 
not byt hope, though my chief obje@& be a 
knowledge of Hindu Law, to make fome difco- - 
very in other fciences, which I fhall impart with 
humility, and which you will, f doubt not, re- 
ceive with indulgence. 


‘THE FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 
DELIVERED 91 FEBRUARY, 1788. 


BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 


_AT the clofe of my laft addrefs to you, Gen- 
tlemen, I declared my defign of introducing to 
your notice a people of 4/ta, who feemed as dif- 
ferent in moft refpects from the Hindus and 
Arabs, as thofe two nations had been fhown to 
differ from each other; I meaned the people, 
whom we call Zariars: but I enter with ex- 
treme diffidence on my prefent fubject, becaufe 
I have little knowledge of the Tartarian dialects; 
and the grofs errours of European wtiters on 
Ajiatick literature have long convinced me, that 
no fatisfaCtory account can be given of any na- 
tion, with whofe language we ‘are not perfe@ly 
acquainted. Such evidence, however, as I have 
procured by attentive reading and {crupulous in- 
quiries, I will now lay before you, interfperfing — | 
fuch seinarks as I could not but make on that’ 
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evidence, and fubmitting the whole to your im- 
partial decifion. 

Conformably to the method before adopted in 
defcribing Arabia and India, I confider Tartary 
alfo, for.the purpofe of this difcourfe, on its moft 
extenfive fcale, and requeft your attention, whilft 
I trace the largeft boundaries that are affignable 
to it: conceive a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Oby to that of the Dnieper, and, bringing 
it back eaftward acrofs the Euzine, fo as to in- 
clude the peninfula of Krim, extend it along the 
foot of Caucafus, by the rivers Cur and Aras, to 
the Ca/pian lake, from the oppofite fhore of 
which follow the courfe of the ‘Faibun’ and the 
chain of Caucafean hills as far as thofe of Imaus: 
whence continue the line beyond the Chine/fe 
wall to the White Mountain and the country of 
Yetfo; fkirting the borders of Perfia, India, 
China, Corea, but including part of Ruffia, with © 
all the diftri&ts which lie between the Glacial 
fea, and that of Yapan. M. De Guicnes, 
whofe great work on the Huns abounds more in 
folid learning than in rhetorical ornaments, pre- 
{ents us, however, with a magnificent image of 
this wide region ; defcribing it as a ftupendous 
edifice, the beams and pillars of which are many 
ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one pro- 
digious mountain, to which the Chinefe give the 
epithet of Celeftial, with a confiderable number 
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of broad rivers flowing down its fides: if the 
manfion be fo amazingly fublime, the: land 
around it is proportionably extended, but more 
wonderfully diverfified ; for fome parts of it are 
incrufted with ice, others parched with inflamed 
air and covered with a kind of lava; here we 
meet with immenfe tracts of fandy deferts and 
forefts almoft impenetrable ; there, with gardens, 
groves, and meadows, perfumed with mufk, 
, watered by numberlefs rivulets, and abounding 
in fruits and flowers; and, from eaft to weft, 
lie many confiderable provinces, which appear 
as valleys in comparifon of the hills towering 
above them, but in truth are the flat fummits of 
the higheft mountains in the world, or at leaft 
the higheft in Afia. Near one fourth in latitude 
of this extraordinary region is in the {ame charm- 
ing climate with Greece, Italy, and Provence ; 
and another fourth in that of England, Ger- 
many, and the northern parts of France; but 
the Hyperborean countries can have few beauties 
to recommend them, at leaft in the prefent ftate — 
of the earth’s temperature: to the fouth, on-the 
frontiers of Iran are the beautiful vales of Soghd 
with the celebrated. cities of Samarkand and 
Bokbéra; on thofe of Tibet are the territories of 
Cafogbar, Kboten, Chegil and Khata, all famed 
for perfumes and for the beauty of their in- 
habitants; and.on thofe of China lies the coun> 
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try of Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom, which 
name, like that of Khéta, has in modern times 
been given to the whole Chinefe empire, where 
fuch an appellation would be thought an infult. 
We muft not omit the fine territory of Tancut, 
which was known to the Greeks by the name of 
Serica, and confidered by them as the fartheft 
eaftern extremity of the habitable globe. 

Scythia feems to be the general name, which 
the ancient Europeans gave to as much as they 
knew of the country thus bounded and de- 
fcribed; but, whether that word be derived, as 


Piiny feems to intimate, from Sacai, a people 


known by a fimilar name to the Greeks and 
Perfians, or,as BryANT imagines, from Cutbia, 


or, as Colonel VaLLancey believes, from. 


words denoting navigation, or, as it might have 
been fuppofed, from a Greek root implying 


wrath and ferocity, this at leaft is certain, that - 


"as India, China, Perfia, ‘fapan, are not appella- 
tions of thofe countries in the languages of the 
nations, who inhabit them, fo neither Scythia 
nor Tartary are names, by which the inhabit- 
ants of the country now under our confider« 
ation have ever diftinguifhed themfelves. Td- 
tdriftan is, indeed, a word ufed by the Perfians 
for the fouth-weftern part of Scythia, where the 


mufk-deer is faid to be common.; and the name. 


Téter is by fome confidered as that of a parti- 
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cular tribe; by others, as that of a {mall river 
only; while Turan, as oppofed to ran, feems 
to mean the ancient dominion of AFra‘sIAB to 
the north and eaft of the Oxus. There is no- 
thing more idle than a debate concerning names, 
which after all are of little confequence, when 
our ideas are diftinét without them: having 
given, therefore, a corre notion of the country, : 
which I propofed to examine, I fhall not fcru- 
ple to call it by the general name of Tartary ; 
though I am confcious of ufing a term equally 
improper.in.the pronunciation and the applica- 
tion of it. 

Lartary then, which contained, according to 
Puiiny, an innumerable multitude of nations, by 
whom the reft of Afia and all Europe has in 
different ages been over-run, is denominated, as 
various images have prefented themfelves to va- 
rious fancies, the great ,bive of the northern 
fwarms, the nurfery of irrefiftible legions, and, 
by a ftronger metaphor, the foundery of the hu- 
man race; but M. BaILty, a wonderfully inge- 
nious man and a very lively writer, feems firft 
to have confidered it as the cradle of our fpecies, 
and to have fupported an opinion, that the 
whole ancient world was enlightened by {ci- 
ences brought from the moft northern parts of 
Scythia, particularly from the banks of the 


Fenifea, or from the Hyperborean regions: all 
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the fables of old Greece, Italy, Perfia, India, he 


derives from the north; and it muft be owned, 
that he maintains his paradox with acutenefs 
and learning. Great learning and great acute- 
nefs, together with the charms of a moft engag- 
ing ftyle, were indeed neceflary to render even 
tolerable a fyftem, which places an earthly pa~ 
radife, the gardens of He/perus, the iflands of 
the Macares, the groves of Elyfium, if not of 
Eden, the heaven of InpRA, the Periftan, or 
fairy-land, of the Per/ian poets, with its city of 
diamonds and its country of Shédcam, fo named _ 
from Pleafure and Love, not in any climate, 
which the common fenfe of mankind confiders 
as the feat of delights, but beyond the mouth of 
‘the Oby, in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled 
only by that, where the wild imagination of 
"DANTE led him to fix the worft of criminals 
in a ftate of punifhment after death, and of 
_ which be could not, he fays, even think without 

Jjbivering. A very curious paflage in a tra& of 
Prutarcn on the figure in the Moon’s orb, 
_ naturally induced M. Baixty to place Ogygia 
‘in the north, and he concludes that ifland, as — 
others have concluded rather fallacioufly, to be 
the Ailantis of PLaro, but is at a lofs.to deter- | 
mine, whether it was Ifeland or Greenland, 
Spitzberg or.New Zembla: among fo many 
charms it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre~ 
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ference ; but our philofopher, though as much 


perplexed by an option of beauties as the fhep- 
herd of Ida, feems on the whole to think Zembla 


- the moft worthy of the golden fruit; becaufe it 


is indifputably an ifland, and lies oppofite to a 
guiph near a continent, from which a great 
number of rivers defcend into the ocean. He 
appeats equally diftreffed among five nations, 
- real and imaginary, to fix upon that, which the 
Greeks named Atlantes ; and his conclufion in 
both cafes muft remind'us of the fhowman at 
Eton, who, having pointed out in his box all 
the crowned heads of the world, and beirig afk- 
ed by the fchoolboys, who looked through the — 
glafs, which, was the Emperor, which the Pope, 
which the Sultan, and which the Great Mogul, 
anfwered eagerly, ‘ which you pleafe, young 
‘gentlemen, which you pleafe.’ His letters, 
however, to VorrarrE, in which he unfolds 
his new fyftem to his friend, whom he had not — 
been able to convince, are by no means to be 
derided ; and his general propofition, that arts 
and fciences had their fource in Tartary, de- 
ferves a longer examination than can be given 
to it in this difcourfe: I fhall, neverthelefs, with 
your permiffion, fhortly difcufs the queftion 
tinder the feveral heads, that will prefent them-« 
felves in order. | 

Although we may naturally fuppofe, that.the 
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numberlefs communities of Tartars, fome of 
‘whom are eftablifhed in great cities, and fome 
encamped on plains in anibulatory manfions, 
which they remove from pafture to pafture, muft 
be as different in their features as in their dia- 
leéts, yet, among thofe who have not emigrated 
into another country and mixed with another 
nation, we may difcern a family likenefs, ef- 
pecially in their eyes and countenance, and in 
that configuration of lineaments, which we ge- 
nerally call a Tartar face; but, without making 
anxious inquiries, whether all the inhabitants of 
the vaft region before defcribed have fimilar 
features, we may conclude from thofe, whom we 
have feen, and from the original portraits of | 
Tamu R and his defcendants, that the Tartars 
in genetal differ wholly in complexion and 
countenance from the Hindus and from the 
Arabs; an obfervation, which tends in fome 
degree to confirm the account given by modern 
Tartars themfelves of their defcent from a com- 
mon anceftor. Unhappily their lineage cannot 
be proved by authentick pedigrees or hiftorical, 
monuments ;. for all their writings extant, even 
thofe i in the Mogul dialed, are long fubfequent 
to the time of Mus#AMMED; nor is it poflible 
to diftinguifh their genuine traditions from thofe’ 
of the Arabs, whofe religious opinions they have 
in general adopted: At the beginning of the 
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fourteenth century, Kbwajab Rasni’p, furnam- 
ed FADLU’LLAH, a native of Kazvin; compiled 
his account of the Tartars and Mongals from 
the papers of one Pu’La’p, whom the great 
grandfon of Horacu’ had fent into Tatériftan 
for the fole purpofe of collecting hiftorical in- 
formation; and the commiffion itfelf fhows, how 
little the Yartarian Princes really knew of their 
own origin. From this work of Rasurp, and 
from other materials, ABu’LGHaA’zr, King of 
Kbwarezm, compofed in the Mogul language 
his Genealogical Hiftory, which, having been 
purchafed from a merchant of Bokbdra by fome 
' Swedifb officers, prifoners of war in Sideria, has 
found its way into feveral European tongues : it 
contains much valuable matter, but, like all Mu- 
HAMMEDAN hiftories, exhibits tribes or nations 
as individual fovereigns ; and, if Baron De Tort 
had not ftrangely neglected to procure a copy 
of the Tartarian hiftory, for the original of 
which he unneceflarily offered a large fum, we 
fhould probably have found, that it begins with 
an account of the deluge taken from the Koran, 
and proceeds to rank Turc, Cui'n, TATAR, 
and MonGAL, among the fons of Ya’FET. The 
genuine traditional hiftory of the Tartars, in all 
the books that I have infpected, feems to begin 
with Ocuuz, as that of the Hindus does with 
Rama: they place their miraculous Hero and 
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Patriareh four thoufand years before CHENGIZ 
Kuan, who was born in the year 1164, and 
with whofe reign their hiftorical period com- 
mences. It is rather {urprizing, that M. BAILLY, 
who makes frequent appeals to Etymological 
arguments, has not derived Ocyces from 
Ocuuz and ATLAs from Altai, or the Golden 
mountain of Tartary: the Greek terminations 
might have been rejected from both words ; and 
a mere tyanfpofition of letters is no difficulty 
with an Etymologift. 

| My remarks in this addrefs, gentlemen, will 


be confined to the period preceding CHENGIZ ; 


and, although the learned labours of M. De 
GuicGnes and the fathers Visp—ELov, DEMA~ 
’ ILLA, and GauBIL, who have made an incom- 
parable ufe of their Chine/e literature, exhibit pro- 
bable accounts of the L’artars from a very early 
age, yet the old hiftorians of China were not only 
foreign, but generally hoftile, to them, and for 
both thofe reafons, either through ignorance or 


malignity, may be fufpected of mifreprefenting — 


their tranfactions: if they {peak truth, the an- 
gient hiftory of the Yartars prefents us, like 
-. moft other hiftories, with a feries of affaffina- 
tions, plots, treafons, maflacres, and all the na+ 
tural fruits of felfifh ambition. I fhould have 
no inclination to give you a {ketch of fuch hor- 
rors, even if the occafion-called for it; and will 


a 
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"barely obferve, that the firft king of the Hyumnu’s 
__ or Huns began his reign, according to VISDELoU, 
about three thoufand five hundred and fimty years 
ago, not long after the time fixed in my former 
difcourfes for the firft regular eftablifhments of 
the Hindus and Arabs in their feveral countrie:. 

I. Our firft inquiry, concerning the languages 
' and letters of the Tartars, prefents us with a de- 
plorable void, or with a profpec as barren and 
dreary as that of their deferts. The Zartars, in 
general, had no Hiterature: (in this point all au- 
thorities appear to concur) the Turcs had no let- 
ters: the Huns, according to Procopius, had 
not even heard of them: the magnificent CHEN- 
G1z, whofe Empire included an area of near 
eighty f{quare degrees, could find none of his. 
own Mongals, as the beft authors inform us, 
ablé to write his difpatches; and Tai’mv’R, a 
favage of ftrong natural parts and paffionately. 
fond of hearing hiftories read to him, could him- 
felf neither write nor read. It is true, that Isnu > 
ARABSHAH mentions a fet of characters called 
‘Dilberjin, which were ufed in Kbata: ‘ he had 
‘feen them, he fays, and found them to confift 
‘ of forty-one letters, a diftinct fymbol being ap- 
‘ propriated to each long and fhort vowel, and . 
-.*to each confonant hard or foft, or otherwife 
* varied in pronuncjation ;’ but Kbdta was in 
fouthern Tartary on the confines of India ; and, 
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from his defcription of the charaéters there in 
ufe, we cannot but fufpeé them to have been 
thofe of Tibet, which are manifeftly Indian, 
bearing a greater refemblance to thofe of Ben- 
gal than to Devanagari. The learned and elo- 
quent Arab adds, ‘that the Tatars of Khata 
* write, in the Dilberjin letters, all their tales and 
‘ hiftories, their journals, poems, and mifcel- 
« lanies, their diplomas, records of {tate and juf- 
‘tice, the laws of CHENG1z, their publick re- 
‘ gifters and their compofitions of every f{pecies:’ 
if this be true, the people of Khata muft have 
been a polifhed and even a lettered nation; and 
it may be true, without affecting the general 
pofition, that the Zartars were illiterate; but 
Ipnu ARABSHA’H was a profeffed rhetorician, 
and it is impoffible to read the original paflage, 
without full conviction that his objec in writing 
it, was to difplay his power of words in a flow- 
ing and modulated period. He fays further, 
that in, faghatdi the people of Oighur, as he 
calls them, ‘ have a fyftem of fourteen letters 
‘only, denominated from themfelves Oighiri ;’ 
and thofe are the characters, which the Mongals 
are fuppofed by moft authors to have borrowed: 
ABu’L’GHAZI tells us only, that CHENGIz em- 
ployed the natives of Eigbur as excellent pen- 
men; but the Chine/e affert, that he was forced 
to employ them, becaufe he had no writers at all 
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among his natural-born fubjects; and we are 
affured by many, that Kuscarxua’n ordered 
letters to be invented for his nation by a Tiée- 
ian, whom he rewarded with the dignity of 
chief Lama. The {mall number of Figburi \et- 
ters might induce us to believe, that they were 
Zend or Pablavi, which muft have been current 
in that country, when it was governed by the 
fons of Feripu'N; and, if the alphabet afcribed 
to the Highurians by M. Des HaAuresrRayeEs 
be correct, we may fafely decide, that in many 
of its letters it refembles both the Zend and the 
Syriack, with a remarkable difference in the 
mode of conneting them ; but, as we can fcarce 
‘hope to fee a genuine fpecimen of them, our 
doubt muft remain in regard to their form and 
origin; the page, exhibited by Hype as Kha- 
tayan writing, is evidently a fort of broken 
Cufick ; and the fine manu{ctipt at Oxford, from 
which it was taken, is more probably a Mendean 
work on fome religious fubje& than, as he ima- 
gined, a code of Yartarian laws. ‘That very 
learned man appears to have made a worfe mif- 
take in giving us for Mongal characters a page . 
of writing, which has the appearance of fa- 
panefe, or mutilated Chine/e, letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as we have every 
reafon to believe, had no written memorials, it 
cannot be thought wonderful, that their /an- 
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guages, like thofe of America, fthould have been 
in perpetual fluctuation, and that more than fifty 
dialects, as Hypez had been credibly informed, 
fhould be fpoken between Mo/fcow and China, by 
the many kindred tribes or their feveral branches, 
which are enumerated by Agu’LGHAZI. What 
thofe dialects are, and whether they really fprang 
from a common ftock, we fhall probably learn — 
_ from Mr. Paxvas, and other indefatigable men 
employed by the Ruffian court; and it is from 
the Ruffians, that we muft expe& the moft ac- 
curate information concerning their Afiatick 
fubjects : I perfuade myfelf, that, if their in- 
quiries be judicioufly made and faithfully re- 
ported, the refult of them will prove, that all 
the languages properly Tartarian arofe from one _ 
common fource; excepting always the jargons 
of fuch wanderers or mountaineers, as, having 
long been divided from the main body of the 
nation, muft in a courfe of ages have framed fe- 
parate idioms for themfelves. The only Tar- 
_ farian language, of which I have any know- 
ledge, is the Turkifb of Conftantinople, which is 
however fo copious, that whoever fhall know it 
perfectly, will eafily undesftand, as we are affured 
by intelligent authors, the dialects of Tatdriftan; 
_ and we may colle& from Apu LGHA ZI, that he 
would find little difficulty in the Calmac and-the 
Mogul : I will not offenf’your ears by a dry ca- 
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talogue of fimilar words in thofe different lan- 
guages ; but a careful inveftigation has convinced 
me, that, as the Jndiax and rabian tongues are 
feverally defcended from a common parent, fo 
thofe of Zartary might be traced to one ancient 
{tem effentially differing from the two others, It 
appears, indeed, from a ftory told by Anu’L- 
GHAZI, that the Virats and the Mongals could 
not underftand each other ; but no more can the 
Dames and the Englifb, yet their dialects beyond 
a doubt are branches of the fame Gotbick tree. 
The diale& of the Moguls, in which fome hifto- 
_ ries of Tarmu’R and his defcendants were ori- 
- ginally compofed, if called in India, where a 
learned native fet me right when I ufed another 
-word, Turcit; not that it is precifely the fame 
with the Turki/b of the Othmdnlu’s, but the twe 
idioms differ, perhaps, lefs then Swedi/b and 
German, or Spanifb and Portuguefe, and cer- 
tainly lefs than Welch and Irifb: in hope of af- 
certaining this point, I have long fearched in 
vain for the original works afcribed to TaimuR 
and Ba’BER; but all the Moguls, with whom I 
have converfed in this country, refemble the 
crow in one of their popular fables, who, having 
Jong affected to walk like a pheafant,-was unable 
after all to acquire the gracefulnefs of that ele- 
gant bird, and in the mean time unlearned his 
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own natural gait: they have not learned the dia- 
le of Perfta, but have wholly forgotten that of 
their anceftors. A very confiderable part of the 
old Turtarian language, which in Afia would - 
probably have been loft, is happily preferved in 
Europe ; and, if the groundwork of the weftern 
Turkifb, when feparated from the Perftan and 
| Arabick, with which it is embellifhed, be a 
branch of the loft Oghuzian tongue, I can affert 
with confidence, that it has not the leaft refem- 
blance either to Arabick or Sanfcrit, and muft 
have been invented by a race of men wholly — 
diftin&t from the Arabs or Hindus. This fa& 
\ alone overfets the fyftem of M. Bartiy, who 
confiders the San/fcrit, of which he gives in fe- 
veral places a moft erroneous account, as ‘ a fine 
* monument of bis primeval Scythians, the precep- 
‘tors of mankind and planters of a fublime pbi- 
‘ lofopby even in India ;’ for he holds it an incon- 
teftable truth, that a language, which is dead, | 
fuppofes a nation, which is defiroyed; and he 
feems to think fuch reafoning perfe@ly decifive 
of the queftion, without having recourfe to aftro- 
nomical arguments or the fpirit of ancient infti- 
tutions: for my part, I defire no better proof 
than that, which the language of the Brébmans 
affords, of an immemorial and total difference 
between the Savages of the Mountains, as the old. 
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Chinefe juftly called the Tartars, and the ftu- 
dious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe 
Indian plains. | 

_ IL. The geograpbical reafoning of M. BAILty 
may, perhaps, be thought equally hallow, if not 
‘inconfiftent in fome degree with itfelf. ‘ An 
‘ adoration of the fun and of fire, fays he, muft 
© neceflarily have arifen in a cold region: theré- 
‘ fore, it muft have been foreign to India, Per- 
‘ fia, Arabia ; therefore, it muft have been de- 
‘rived from Tartary.’ No man, I believe, who 
has travelled in winter through Babdr, or has 
even paffed a cold feafon at Calcutta within the 
tropick, can doubt that the folar warmth is often 
defirable by all, and might have been confidered 
’ as adorable by the ignorant, in thefe climates, or 
that the return of {pring deferves all the faluta- 
tions, which it receives from the Perfian and 
Indian poets; not to rely on certain hiftorical 
evidence, that ANT ARAH, a celebrated warriour 
_ and bard, actually perifhed with cold on a moun- 
tain of Arabia. ‘To meet, however, an objec- 
tion, which might naturally be made to the vo- 
luntary fettlement, and amazing population, of 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the north, 
he takes refuge in the hypothefis of M. Burrow, 
who imagines, that our whole globe was at firft 
of a white. heat, and has been gradually cooling 
from the poles to the equator; fo that the Hy- 
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perborean countries had once a delightful tem- 
perature, and Siberia itfelf was even hotter than 
the climate of our temperate zones, that is, was in 
too hot a climate, by his firft propofition, for the 
primary worfhip of the fun. That the tempe- 
- rature of countries has not fuftained a change in 
the lapfe of ages, I will by no means infift ; but 
we can hardly reafon conclufively from a va- 
rjation of temperature to the cultivation and dif- 
fufion of fcience: if as many female elephants 
and tigrefles, as we now find in Bengal, had’ 
- formerly littered in the Siberian forefts, and if 
their young, as the earth cooled, had fought a 
genial warmth in the climates of the fouth, it 
would not follow, that other favages, who mi- 
grated in the fame direction and on the fame 
account, brought religion and philofophy, lan- 
guage and writing, art and fcience, into the 
fouthern latitudes. 

_ We are told by Asu”LGua’'zr, that the pri- 
mitive religion of human creatures, or the pure 
adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 
during the firft generations from Ya'FEr, but 
was e&tinG before the birth of Ocuv’z, who 
reftored it in his dominions; that, fome ages | 
after him, the Moxgals and the Turcs relapfed 
into grofs idolatry ; but that CHENGIZ was a 
Theift, and, in a converfation with the Mubam- 
. medan Doctors, admitted their arguments for 
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thie being and attributes of the Deity to be un- 
-anfwerable, while he contefted the evidence of 
their Prophet’s legation. From old Grecian 
authorities we learn, that the Maffagetaz wor- 
fliinped the fun; and the narrative of an em- 
baffy from Justin to the Khékan, or Emperor, 
who then refided in. ‘a fine vale near the fource 
of the Irtifb, mentions the Tartarian ceremony 
of purifying the Roman Ambaffadors by con- 
duGiing them between two fires: the Tartars 
of that age are reprefented as adorers of the four 
elements, and believers in an invifible fpirit, to 
whom they facrificed bulls and rams. Modern 
travellers relate, that, in the feftivals of fome 
Tartarian tribes, they pour a few drops of a 
confecrated liquor on the ftatues of their Gods; 
after which an attendant fprinkles a little of what 
remains three times toward the fouth in honour 
of fire, toward the weft and eaft in honour of 
water and air, and as often toward the north in 
honour of the earth, which contained the reliques 
of their deceafed anceftors: now all this may 
be very true, without proving a national affinity 
between the Tartars and Hindus ; for the Arabs 
adored the planets and the powers of nature, the 
Arabs had carved images, and made libations on 
a black ftone, the Arabs turned in prayer to 
different quarters of the heavens; yet we know 
wigh certainty, that the drabs are a diftin@ race 
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from the Tartars ; and we might as well infer, 
that they were the fame people, becaufe they 
had each their Nomades, or wanderers for paf- 
ture, and becaufe the Turcmans, defcribed by 
Isnu Arassw Au and by him called Tatdr’s, 
are, like moft Arabian tribes, paftoral and war- 
like, hofpitable and generous, wintering and 
fummering on different plains, and rich in herds 
and flocks, horfes and camels; but this agreement 
in manners proceeds from the fimilar. nature of 
their feveral deferts and their fimilar choice of a 
free rambling life, without evincing a com- 
munity of origin, which they could fcarce have 
had without preferving fome remnant at leaft of 
a common language. : 

Many Lamas, we are affured, or Priefts of 
BuppwHaA, have been found fettled in Szderia ; 
but it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamas 
had travelled thither from Tibet, whence it is 
more than probable, that the religion of the 


Bauddba’s was i:nported into fouthern, or Chi- — 
nefe, Tartary; fince we know, that rolls of 


Tidetian writing have been brought even from 
the borders of the Ca/pian. The complexion 
of BuppHA himfelf, which, according to the 


Hindus, was between white end ruddy, would 


perhaps have convinced M. Baituy, had he 
known the Indian tradition, that the laft . great 
legiflator and God of the Eaft was a Tartar; 
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best the Chinefe confider him as a native e of India, 

‘the Briébmans infift, that he was born in a forest 
near Gayd, and many reafons may lead us to 
fufpedct, that his religion was carried from the 
weft and the fouth to thofe eaftern and northern 
countries, in which it prevails. On the whole 
we meet with few or no traces in Scythia of 
Indian rites and fuperftitions, or of that poetical 
mythology, with which the Sanfcrit poems are 

decorated ; and we may allow the Zarlars to 
have adored the Sun with more reafon than any 
fouthern people, without admitting them to have 
been the fole original inventors of that univerfal 
folky: we may even doubt the originality :of 
their veneration for the four elements, which 
‘forms a'principal part of the ritual introduced 
iby ZeER'ATUSHT, a native of Rai in Perfia, born 
4n the reign of GusHTasp, whofe fon. PasH'u- 
TEN is believed by the Par/i’s to have -refided 
‘tong in Tartary at .a «place called Cangidiz, 
-where.a magnificent palace .is faid:to have been 
‘built by the father of Cyrus, and where the 
-Perfian prince, who was a zealot in :the new 
faith, would naturally have diffeminated its tenets 
-among the neighbouring Zartars. 

‘Of any Philofophy, except .natural -Ethicks, 
»which the rudeft fociety requires. and experience 
‘teaches, we find no more veftiges in Aftatick 
. Scythia than in-ancient Arabia; nor would the 
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‘name of a Philofopher and a Scythian have been’ 
ever connected, if ANACHARSIS had not vifited 
Athens and Lydia for that inftru@tion, which 
his birthplace could not have afforded him: but 
ANACHARsSIS was the fon of a Grecian woman, _ 
who had taught him her language, and he foon 
learned to defpife his own. He was unquef- 
-tionably a man of a found underftanding and fine’ 
parts; and, among the lively fayings, which 
gained him the reputation of a wit even in- 
Greece, it is related by DroceNes LAgERrtTIUS, 
that, when an Athenian reproached him with 
being a Scythian, he anfwered: ‘ my country 
“is, indeed, a difgrace to me, but thou. art a 
‘ difgrace to thy country.’ . What his country 
was, in regard to manners and civil duties, we 
may learn from his fate in it ; for when, on his 
return from Atbens, he attempted to reform it 
by introducing the wife laws of his friend Soon, 
he was killed on a hunting party with an arrow 
fhot by his own brother, a Scythian Chieftain. 
Such was the philofophy of M. Baiitiy’s dt 
lantes, the firft and moft enlightened of nations! | 
We are affured, however, by the learned author 
of the Dabiftan, that the Tartars under CHEN-. 
ciz-and his defcendants were lovers of truth ; 

and would ‘not even preferve their lives by a 
violation of it: De GuicNnes afcribes the fame. 
veracity, ( the parent of all virtues, to the Huns ; 
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and STRABO, who might only mean to lafh the 
Greeks by praifing Barbarians, as HORACE ex- 
tolled the wandering Scytbians merely to fatirize 
his luxurious countrymen, informs us, that the 
nations of Scythia deferved the praife due to 

wifdom, heroick friendfhip, and juftice; and 
this praife we may readily allow them on his 
authority, without fuppofing them to have been 
the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of ZAMoLxis, concerning 
whom we know as little as of the Scythian Deu- 
CALION, or of ABARIs the Hyperdorean, and to 
whofe ftory even Herovotus gave no credit, I 
lament, for many reafons, that, if ever they exift- 
ed, they have not been preferved : it is certain, | 
that a fyftem of laws, called Yéféc, has been 
celebrated in Tartary fince the time of Cuenaz, 
who is faid to have republifhed them in his 
empire, as his inftitutions were afterwards adopt- 
ed and enforced by Tarmu’rR; but they feem 
to have been a common, or traditionary, law, 
and were probably not reduced into writing, 
till Cueno1z had conquered a nation, who 
were able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical 
fables of the Hindus been actually borrowed 
from. Scythia, travellers muft have difcovered in 
that country {ome ancient monuments of them, 
fuch as ~— of grotefque fculpture, images of 
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the Gods and Avatdrs, arid infcriptions on pillars 
or in caverns, analogous to thofe, which remain 
in every part of the weftern peninfula, or to 
thofe, which many of us have feen in Babar and 
at Bandras; but (except a few detached idols) the 
only great monuments of Tartarian antiquity are 
a line of ramparts on the weft and eaft of the Ca/- 
pian, afcribed indeed by ignorant Mu/felmans 
to Yajuj and Majw, or Gog and Magog, that is 
‘to the Scytbians, but manifeftly raifed by a very 
different nation in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the pafles of Caucafus. The 
Chinefe wall was built or finifhed, on a fimilar 
conftru€tion and for a fimilar purpofe, by an 
‘Emperor, who died only two hundred and ten 
years before the beginning of our era; and the 
other mounds were very probably conftruéted 
by the old Perfians, though, like many works 
of unknown origin, they are given to SECAN- 
DER, not the Macedonian, but a more ancient 
Hero fuppofed by fome to have been JEMSHI‘D. 
‘It is related, that pyramids and tombs have been 
found in Tatdriftan, or weftern Scythia, and 
fome remnants of edifices in the lake Saifan ; 
that veltiges of a deferted city have been recent- 
ly difcovered by the Rujfians near the Ca/fpian 
fea, and the Mountain of Eagles; and that 
golden ornaments and utenfils, figures of elks 
“and” other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of 
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various kinds, and even implements for mining, 
but made of copper inftead of iron, have been 
dug up in the country of the T/bides ; whence 
M. Barty infers, with great reafon, the high 
antiquity of that people: but the high antiquity 
of the Tartars, and their eftablifhment in that 
country near four thoufand years ago, no man 
difputes; we are inquiring into their ancient 


religion and philofophy, which neither orna- 


-mnents of gold, nor tools of copper, will prove 
to have had an affinity with the religious rites 
- and the fciences of India. The golden utenfils 
might poflibly have been fabricated by the Tar- 
tars themfelves ; but it is poflible too, that they 
were carried from Rome or from China, whence 
occafional embaffies were fent to the Kings of 
Eighur. Towards the end of the tenth century 

the Cbinefe Emperor difpatched an ambaffador 
toa Prince, named Ersxa’n, which, in the Zurk- 
t/b of Conftantinople, fignifies a lion, who refided 
mear the Golden Mountain in the fame ftation, 
perhaps, where the Romans had been received 
in the middle of the fixth century; the Chincfe 
on his return home reported the Eighuris to be 
a grave people, with fair complexions, diligent 
workmen, and ingenious artificers not only in 
gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper and fine 
ftones ; and the Romans had before defcribed 
their magnificent reception in a rich palace 
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adorned with Chinefe manufactures : but thefe 
‘times were comparatively modern ; and, even 
‘If we fhould admit, that the Eighiris who are 
faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand. years by an Idecitt, or fovereign of 
their own race, were in fome very early age 
a literary and polifhed nation, it‘would prove 
nothing in favour of the Huns, Turcs, Mongals, 
and other favages to the north of Pekin, who | 
feem in all ages, before MuuammeEp, to have 
been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

‘Without actual infpection of the manufcripts, 
that have been found'near the Cafpian, it would 
be impoffible to give a correét opinion concern- 
ing them; but one of them, defcribed as written 
on blue filky paper in letters of gold and filver 
not unlike Hebrew, was probably a Tibetian 
compofition of the fame kind with that, which 
lay near the fource of the Irti/b, and of which 
Cass1ano I believe, made the firft accurate 
verfion: another, if we may judge from the de- 
fcription of it, was probably modern Turkifb ; 
and none of them could have been of great 
antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof, that the Turtars were them- 
felves well-inftruéted, much lefs that they in- 
‘ftructed the world; nor have we any ftronger 
yeafon to conclude from their general man- 
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ners and character, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and fciences: even of 
poetry, the moft univerfal and moft natural of 
the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens af- 
cribed to them, except fome horrible warfongs 
exprefled in Perfian by Aur of Yezd, and 
poffibly invented by him, After the conqueft: 
of Perfia by the Mongals, their princes, indeed, | 
encouraged learning, and even made aftrono- 
- mical obfervations at Samarkand ; as the Turcs 
became polifhed by mixing with the Perfians 
and Arabs, though their very nature, as one of 
their own writers confefles, bad before been like 
an incuratle diftemper, and their minds clouded 
with ignorance ; thus alfo the Mancbeu monarchs 
of China have been patrons of the learned and 
ingenious, and the Emperor TizN-Long is, if 
he be now living, a fine Chinefe poet. In all 
thefe inftances the Zartars have refembled the 
_ Romans, who, before they had fubdued Greece, 
were little better than tigers in war, and Fauns 
or Sylvans in {cience and art. 

Before I left Europe, I had infifted i in con- 
verfation, that the Tuzuc, tranflated by Major 
Davy, was never written by TaArmu’R himfelf, 
at leaft not as C&sar wrote his commentaries, 
for one very plain reafon, that no Tartarian king 
of his age cauld write at all; and, in fupport of 
my opinion, I had cited IsNu ArRABSHA‘H, who, 
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though juftly hoftile to the favage, by whom: 
his native city, Damajfcus, had been ruined, yet: 
praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of his. 
mind, but adds: “ He was wholly illiterate ; he 
“ neither read“nor wrote any thing; and he. 
“ knew nothing of Arabick ; though of Perfian, 
“-Turkifb, and the Mogul dialeét, he knew as. 
‘much as was fufficient for his purpofe, and no 
‘© more: he ufed with pleafure to hear hiftories. 
‘read to him, and fo frequently heard the fame 
‘book, that he was able by memory to correct. 
‘San imaccurate reader.” ‘This paflage had no 
effect on the tranflator, whom great and learned: 
men in India bad affured, it feems, that the work 
was authentick, by which he meaned compo/fed: 
by the conqueror bimfelf: but the great in this. 
country might have been unlearned, or the learn- 
_ed might not have been great enough to anfwer 
any leading queftion in a. manner that oppofed. 
the declared inclination of a Britifb inquirer ; 
‘and, in either cafe, fince no witneffes are named, 
fo general a reference to them will hardly be: 
thought conclufive evidence. On my part, I 
will name a Mu/elman, whom we all know, and 
who has enough both of greatnefs and of learn-. 
ing to decide the queftion both impartially and. 
fatisfactorily : the Nawwab MozarreR JANG 
informed me of his own accord, that no man of 


fenfe in Hinduftan believed the work to have: 
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been compofed by T-armu'r, but that his fay 
vourite, furnamed Hinpu Suan, was known 
to have written. that book and others afcribed to 
his patron, after many confidential difcourfes with 
the Emir, and, perhaps, nearly in the Prince’s 
words as well as in his perfon; a ftory, which 
Au! of Yezd, who attended the court of Tar- 
MoU R, and has given us a flowery panegyrick in- 
ftead of a hiftory, renders highly probable, by. 
confirming the latter part of the 4rabian account, 
and by total filence as to the literary produtions 
of his mafter. It is true, that a very ingenious 
_ but indigent native, whom Davy fupported, has 
given me a written memorial on the fubje@, in 
which he mentions TarimuR as the author of 
two works in Turkifb ; but the credit of his in- 
formation is overfet by a ftrange apocryphal, 
ftory of a king of Yemen, who invaded, he fays, 
the Emir’s dominions, and in whofe library the 
manuf{cript was afterwards found, and tranflated ~ 
by order of Aui'sui’R, firft minifter of Tai 
Mu'R’s grandfon ; and Major Davy himfelf, be+ 
fore he departed from Bengal, told me, that he 
was greatly perplexed by finding in a very ac- 
curate and old copy of the Zuzuc, which he. dee 
figned to republith with confiderable additions, _ 
a particular account, written ungue/ftianably by, . 
Taimur, of. bis own death, No evidence, 
therefore, has been adduced to fhake my opinion, - 


we 
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that, the Moguls and Tartars, before their con- 
queft of India and Perfia, were wholly unlet- 


tered; although it may be poffible, that, even 


without art or fcience, they had, like the Huns, 
both warriours and lawgivers in their own 
country fome centuries before the birth of 
CuristT. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the 
regions to the north of India, the featsof it, I have 
reafon to fufpe&, muft have been Eighir, Ca/b- 


_ ghar, Kbata, Chin, Tancitt, and other countries. 


of Chinefe Tartary, which lie between the thirty- 
fifth and forty-fifth degrees of northern latitude ; 
but | fhall, in another difcourfe, produce my 
reafons for fuppofing, that thefe very countries 


_ were peopled by a race allied to the Hindus, or 


enlightened at leaft by their vicinity to India 
and China; yet in Tancist, which by fome is an- 


~mnexed to Trbet, and even among its old inha- 


bitants, the Seres, we have no certain accounts of 
uncommon talents or great improvements: they 
were famed, indeed, for the faithful difcharge of 
moral duties, for a pacifick difpofition, and for 
that longevity, which is often the reward. of 


patient virtues and a calm temper; but they are 


fatd to have been wholly indifferent, in former 


-ages, to the elegant ‘arts and even to commerce; 


though Fapivu’Lian had been informed, that, 
near the clofe-of the ¢hirteentb century, many: 
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branches of natural philofophy were cultivated 
in Cam-cheu, then the metropolis of Serica. 

We may readily believe thofe, who aflure us, 
that fome tribes of wandering Jartars had ‘real 
fkill in applying herbs and minerals to the pur- 
pofes of medicine, and pretended to {kill in ma- 
gick ; but the general character of their nation 
feems to have beenthis : they were profeffed hunt- 
ers or fithers, dwelling on that account in forefts 
or near great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or 
in waggons drawn by their cattle from ftation to 
ftation ; they were dextrous archers, excellent 
horfemen, bold combatants, appearing often to 
flee in diforder for the fake of renewing their 
attack with advantage; drinking the milk of 
mares, and eating the flefh of colts; aad thus 
in many refpedts refembling the old Arabs, but 
in nothing more than in their love of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and in nothing lefs than in a tafte 
for poetry and the improvement of their lan- 
guage. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my humble 
opinion, beyond controverfy, that the far greater 
part of 4/ia has been peopled and immemorially 
poffeffed by three confiderable nations, whom, 
for want of better names, we may call Hindus, 
Arabs, and Tartars ; each of them divided and 
_ fubdivided into an infinite number of branches, 
and all of them fo different in form and features, 
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language, manners and religion, that, if they 
-{prang originally from acommon root, they mutt. 
have been feparated for ages: whether more. 
than three primitive ftocks can be found, or, in 
other words, whether the Chine/e, ‘fapanefe, and 
Perfians, are entirely diftin@. from them, or 
formed by their intermixture, I fhall hereafter, 
if your indulgence to me continue, diligently in- 
quire. To what conclufions thefe inquiries will 
lead, I cannot yet. clearly difcern; but, if they 
lead to truth, we fhall not regret our journey 
through this dark region of ‘ancient hiftery, in 
_ which, while we proceed ftep by ftep, and follow 
every glimmering of certain light, that prefents 
itfelf, we muft beware of thofe falfe rays and 
Juminous vapours, which miflead Afiatick tra- 
wellers by an appearance of water, but are found 
on a near approach to be deferts of fand. 


THE SIXTH 
DISCOURSE; 


PERSIANS, 


DELIVERED 19 FEBRUARY, 1789. 


. GENTLEMEN, 


I TURN with delight from the vaft mountains 
and barren deferts of Turan, oyer which we tra- 


velled laft year with no perfe&t knowledge of out | 


courfe, and requeft you now to accompary me 
on a literary journey through one of the moft 
celebrated and moft beautiful countries in the 
world ; a country, the hiftory and languapes of 


which, both ancient and modern, I have long 


attentively ftudied, and on which I may without 
‘arrogance promife you more pofitive informa- 


tion, than I could poffibly procure on a na- _ 


tion fo difunited and fo unlettered as the Tar- 


tars: I miean that, which Europeans improperly | 


call Perfia, the name of a fingle province being 
applied to the whole Empire of Iran, as it is cor- 
xéQly denominated ‘by the prefent natives of it, 


¢ 
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and by all the learned Mu/felmans, who refide in 
thefe Briti/b territories. ‘To give you an idea 


of its largeft boundaries, agreeably to my former — 


mode of defcribing India, Arabia, and Tartary, 
between which it lies, let us begin with the fource 
of the great A/fyrian ftream, Euphrates, (as the 
_ Greeks, according to their cuftom, were pleafed 
to mifcall the Fordt) and thence defcend to its 
mouth in the Green Sea, or Perftan Gulf, in- 
cluding in our line fome confiderable diftricts 
and towns on both fides the river; then coafting 
_ Perfia, properly fo named, and other Jranian 
provinces, we come to the delta of the Sindhu 
or Indus; whence afcending to the mountains 
of Cafbghar, we difcover its fountains and thofe 
of the Yaibun, down which we are conduéted 
to the Ca/pian, which formerly perhaps it en- 
_ tered, though it lofe itfelf now in the fands and 
lakes of Kbwérezm: we next are led from the 
fea of Kbozar,. by the banks of the Cur, or Cy- 
rus; and along the Cauca/ean ridges, to the fhore 
of the Eine, and thence, by the feveral Grecian 
feas, to the point, whence we took our departure, 
at no coniiderable diftance from the Mediterra- 
nean.. We cannot but include the lower Afia 
within this outline, becaufe it was unqueftionably 
a part of the Perfian, if not of the old Affyrian, 
Empire; for we know, that it was under the 
dominion of CaAikHosravu; and Dioporus, we 
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find, afferts, that the kingdom of Troas was de- 
pendent on Affyria, fince Prram implored and 
obtained fuccours from his Emperor TEUTAMES, 
whofe name approaches nearer to TAHMU'RAS, 
than to that of any other 4/fyrian monarch. 
Thus may we look on Iran as the nobleft I/laud, 
(for fo the Greeks and the Arabs would have 
called it), or at leaft as the nobleft peninfula, on 
this habitable globe; and if M. Bairtty had 
fixed on it as the Aélantis of PLATo, he might 
have fupported his opinion with far ftronger | 
arguments than any, that he has adduced in 
favour of New Zembla: if the account, indeed, 
of the Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian, or an 
Utopian, fable, I fhould be more inclined to 
place them in Jrdén than in any region, with 
which I am acquainted. 

It may feem {ftrange, that the ancient. hiftory 
of fo diftinguifhed an Empire fhould be yet fo 
imperfectly known ; but very fatisfactory reafons 
may be aifligned for our ignorance of it: the 
principal of them are the fuperficial knowledge 
of the Greeks and ‘Fews, and the lofs of Perfian 
archives or hiftorical compofitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before XENOPHON, had no ac- 
quaintance with Perjfia, and that all their ac- 
counts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox too 
extravagant to be ferioufly maintained ; but their 
connection with it in war or peace had, indeed, 
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been generally confined to bordering kingdoms 
‘under feudatory princes; and the firft Perfian 
Emperor, whofe life and charaéter they feem to 
- thave known with tolerable accuracy, was the 
great Cyrys, whom I call, without feat-ef con 
“tradi@ion, Carxuosrav ; for I fhall'then only 
doubt that the Kuosravu of Frrpausr’ was the | 
Cyrus of the firft Greek tiftorian, and the Hero 
‘of the oldéft political and moral romance, ‘when 
T doubt’ that Louis Quatorze and Lewrs the 
Fourteenth were one and the fame French King: 
it is utterly incredible, that two different princes — 
of Perfia fhould each have been born in a foreign 
and hoftile territory ; fhould each ‘have been 
doomed to death in his infancy by his maternal 
grandfather in confequence of portentous dreams, - 
real or invented; fhould each have been faved 
‘by the remorfe of his deftined murderei, and 
‘fhould each, after a fimilar education atnong 
‘herdfmen, as the fon of a-herd{man, ‘have foitnd 
means to revifit his paternal kingdom, and 
‘having delivered it, after a long and triumphant 
‘war, from the tyrant, who had invaded ft, ‘fhould 
“have reftored it to the fummit of power: and 
‘magnificence. Whether fo romantick a ftory, 
‘which is the fubje@ of an Epick Poem, as ‘ma-. 
‘yeftick and entire as the Iliad, be ‘hiftorically 
“true, ‘we may feel pethaps an inclination to 
‘doubt ; ‘but it cannot. with reafon ‘be- denied, 
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that the outline of it related to a fingle Hero, _ 
whom the Afiaticks, converfing with the father 
of European hiftory, defcribed according to their 
popular traditions by his true name, which the 
Greek alphabet could not exprefs: nor will a dif 
ference of names affect the queftion; fince the 
Greeks had little regard for truth, which they’ 
facrificed willingly to the Graces of their lan- 
guage, and the nicety of their ears ; and, if they 
could render foreign words melodious, they were 
never folicitous to make them exaé& ; hence they 
probably formed CamByseEs from CA’MBAKHSH, 
or Granting defires, a title rather than a name, 
and XERXEs from Sui'Rv’yY1, a Prince and war- 
-riour in the Shabndmab, or from Su'RSHAH, 
which might alfo have been a title ; for the 4/ia- 
tick Princes have conftantly aflumed new titles 
or epithets at different periods of their lives, or 
on different occafions; a cuftom, which we have 
{een prevalent in our own times both in Iran and 
Hindujftdn, and which has been a fource of great 
confufion even in the feriptural accounts of Ba=. 
bylonian occurrences: both Greeks and Fews 
have in fa&t accommodated Perfian names to 
their own articulation; and both feem to have - 
difregarded the native literature of Iran, without 
which they could at moft attain a general and 
imperfect knowledge of the country. As to the 
Perfians themfelves, who were contemporary 
VOL. - K 
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_ with the ¥ews and Greeks, they mutt have beert 
acquainted with the hiftory of their own times, 
_and with the traditional accounts of paft ages ; 
but for a reafon, which will prefently appear, 
they chofe to confider CAyu’MERs as the foun- 
der of the empire; and, in the numerous diftrac- 
tions, which followed the overthrow of Da’ra’, 
_efpecially in the preat revolution on the defeat 
of YeZDEGIRD, their civil hiftories were loft, as 
thofe of India have unhappily been, from the 
folicitude of the priefts, the only depofitaries of 
their learning, to preferve their books of law and 
religion at the expenfe of all others: hence it 
_has happened, that nothing remains of genuine 
Perfian hiftory before the dynafty of Sa’sa‘n, 
except a few ruftick traditions and fables, which 
furnifhed materials for the Shdhnémab, and which. 
are ftill fuppofed to exift in the Pablavi lan- 
guage. ‘The annals of the P% ifbdédi, or Affyrian, 
race muft be confidered as dark and fabulous ; 
and thofe of the Caydni family, or the Medes and 
Perfians, as heroick and poetical; though the 
hinar eclipfes, {aid to be mentioned by ProLemy, 
fix the time of Gusnrasp, the prince, by whom 
ZERA'TUSHT was protected: of the Parthian 
kings defcended from ArsHac or ARSACES, we 
know little more than the names; but the Sd- 
Jfani’s had fo long an intercourfe with the Em- 
perors of Rome and Byzantium, that the period 
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of their dominion may be called an hiftoricat 
age. In attempting to afcertaiti the beginning. 
of the A//yrian empire, we are deluded, as in a 
thoufand inftartcés, by names arbitrarily impofed: 

_ it had been /fettled by chrqnologers, that the firft 
- monarchy eftablithed in Perfia was the. Affyrian; 
and NewrTon, finding fome of opinion, that it 
_ ‘rofe in the firft century after the Flood, but un« 
able by his own calculations to extend it farthe# 
back than feven bundred and ninety years before 
Curist, rejected part of the old fyftem and 
adopted the reft of it; concluding, that the 4fy- 
rian Monarchs began to reign about two hundred — 
years after SoLomon, and that, in all preceding © 
ages, the government of Iran had been divided | 
into feveral petty ftates and principalities, _ OF 
this opinion I confefs myfelf to have been ; when, 
difregarding the wild chronology of the Mu/el- 
mans and Gaérs, I had allowed the utmoft natural ' 

_ duration to the reigns of eleven Pifbdédi kings, 
without being able to add more tham a hundred 
years to Nrwton’s computation, It feemed, — 
indeed, unaccountably ftrange, that, although 
ABRAHAM had found a regular monarchy it 
Egypt, although the kingdom of Yemen-had juft 
pretenfions to. very high antiquity, although thé 
Chinefe, in the twelfth. century before our era, 
had made approaches at leaft to the préfent form 
of their ne dominion, and es we 
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can hardly fuppofe the firft Indian monarchs to 
have reigned lefs than three thoufand years ago, 
yet Perfia, the moft delightful, the moft com- 
pact, the moft defirable country of them all, 
fhould have remained for fo many ages unfettled. 
and difunited. A fortunate difcovery, for which 
I was firft indebted to Mir Munammep Ho- 
SAIN, one of the moft intelligent Mu/felmans in 
India, has at once diffipated the cloud, and caft 
a gleam of light on the primeval hiftory of Iran 
and of the human race, of which I had long de- 
{paired, and which could hardly have dawned 
from any other quarter. 

The rare and interefting tract on twelve di if 
ferent religions, entitled the Dabiftan, and com- 
pofed. by a Mobammedan traveller, a native of 
Cafbmir, named Mousan, but diftingurfhed by 
the affumed furname of Fa'nr, or Perifbable, 
begins with a wonderfully curious. chapter on 
the religion of Hu’sHane, which was long an- 
terior to that of ZERA’TUSHT, but had continued . 
to be fecretly profefled by many learned Perfians 
even to the author’s time; and feveral of the 
moft eminent of them, diffenting in many points 
from the Gabrs, and perfecuted by the ruling 
powers of their country, had retired to India; 
where they compiled a number of books, now 
extremely fcarce, which Mousan had perufed, 
and with the writers of which, or with many of. 
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them, he had contraéted an intimate friendfhip: © 
from them he learned, that a powerful monarchy 
had been eftablifhed for ages in Iran before the 
acceffion of CAyu MERs, that it was called the 
Mabdbddian dynafty, for a reafon which will 
foon be mentioned, and that many princes, of 
whom feven or eight only are named in the Da- 
‘biftan, and among them Mausut, or Mana’ 
Bet, had raifed their empire to the zenith of 
‘human glory. If we can rely on this evidence, 
‘which to me appears unexceptionable, the Ira- 
nian monarchy muft have been the oldeft in the 
world ; but it will remain dubious, to which of 
the three ftocks, Hindu, Arabian, or Tartar, the 
firft Kings of Iran belonged, or whether they 
fprang from a fourth race diftin& from any of 
the others; and thefe are queftions, which we 
fhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer precifely, 
when we have carefully inquired into the Jan- 
guages and letters, religion and pbilofopby, and 
incidentally into the arts and /ciences, of the an- 
cient Perfians. 

{. In the new and important remarks, which 
Tam going to offer, on the ancient languages and — 
characters of Iran, I am fenfible, that you mutt 
‘give me credit for many aflertions, which.on this 
occafion it is impoffible to. prove; for I fhould 
‘fl deferve your indulgent attention, if I were to 
abufe it by repeating a dry lift of detached words, 
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and prefenting you with a vocabulary inftead of 
a diflertation ; but, fince I have no fyftem te - 
maintain, and have not fuffered imagination to 
delude my judgement ; fince I have habituated. 
‘myfelf to form opinions of men and things from 
evidence, which is the only folid bafis of civil, 
as experiment is of natural, knowledge; and 
fince I have maturely confidered the queftions 
which { mean to difcufs; you will not, I am 
perfuaded, {ufpe@ my teftimony, er think that 
I go too far, when I affure you, that I will affert 
nothing pofitively, which I am not able fatis- 
factorily to demonftrate. When MupAMMED 
was born, and ANU'SHIRAYVAN, whom he calls 
the Suft King, {at on the throne of Perfia, twa 
languages appear to have been generally pre- 
walent in the great empire of [ran ; that of the 
Court, thence named Deri, which was only 4 
refined and elegant diale&t of the Parsi, fo called 
from the province, of which Shirdz ig now the 
capital, and that of the learned, in which moft 
‘books were compofed, and which had the name 
of Pablavi, either fram the beroes, who {poke it 
in former times, or from Pablu, a traé& of land, 
which included, we are told, fome confiderable - 
cities of Irak: the ruder dialects of both were, 
and, I believe, {till are, fpoken by the rufticks in 
fewerat provinces; and in many of them, as 
Herat, Zabul, Sita and others, diftin® idioms 
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were vernacular, ds it happens in every kingdom 
of great extent. Befides the Pérsi and Pahlavi, 
a very ancient and abftrufe tengue was known 
to the priefts and philofophers, called the language 
of the Zend, becaufe a book on religious and 
moral duties, which they held facred, and which 
bore that name, had been written in it; while 
the Pézend, or comment on that work, was 
eompofed in Pablavi, as a. more popular idiom ; 
but a learned follower of ZERA’TUSHT, named 
BAHMAN, who lately died at Calcutta, where 
he had lived with me as a Perfian reader about 
three years, affured me, that the letters of his 
prophet’s book were properly ealled Zend, and 
the language, Avefta, as the words af the Véda's 
are Sanfcrit, and the chara@ers, Nagari; or as 
the old Saga’s and poems of Jfeland were ex- 
preffed in Funick letters: let us however, in 
compliance with cuftom, give the name of Zend 
to the facred language of Perfia, until we can 
find, as we thall very foon, a fitter appellation 
for it. The Zend and the old Pablavi are almoft 
extin@ in Iran; for among fix or feven thoufand 
Gabrs, who refide chiefly at Yezd, and in 
. Cirman, there are very few, who can read Pab- 
lavi, and {carce any, who even boaft of knowing 
the Zend; while the Parsz, which remains 
almoft pure in the Shabndmab, has now become 
by the intermixture of numberlefs 4rabick words, 
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and many imperceptible changes, a new language 
exquifitely polifhed by a feries of fine writers m 

profe and verfe, and analogous to the different 
_ idioms gradually formed in Europe after the fub- _ 
verfion of the Roman empire: but with modern 
Perftan we have no concern in our prefent in- 
quiry, which-I confine to.the ages, that preceded 
, the Mobammedan conqueft. Having twice read 
the works of Firpavsi' with great attention, 
fince I applied myfelf to the ftudy of old Indian 
literature, I can affure you with confidence, that 
hundreds of Pars? nouns are pure San/crit, with 
no other change than fuch as may be obferved 
in the numerous bbé/ba’s, or vernacular dialeéts, 
of India; that very many Perfian imperatives 
are the roots of Sanfcrit verbs; and that even 

the moods and tenfes of the Perfian verb fub- 
 ftantive, which is the model of all the reft, are 
- deducible from the Sanjcrit by an eafy and clear 
_ analogy: we may hence conclude, that the Parsi 
was derived, like the various Indian diale&s, 
from the language of the Brabmans; and I muft — 
add, that in the pure Perfian I find no trace of 
any Arabian tongue, except what proceeded 
from the known imtercourfe between the Per- 
fians and Arabs, efpecially in the time of Bax- 
- RA'M, who was educated in Arabia, and whofe 
Arabick verfes are ftill extant, together with his 
-heroick line in Deri, which many fuppofe to be 
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the firft attempt at Perfian verfification in Ara- 
bian metre: but, without having recourfe to 
other arguments, the compofition of words, in 
which the genius of the Perfian delights, and 
which that of the Arabick abhors, is a decifive 
proof, that the Pars? fprang from an Indian, and 
not from an Arabian, ftock. Confidering lan- 
guages as mere inftruments of knowledge, and 
having ftrong reafons to doubt the exiftence of 
genuine books in Zend or Pablavi (efpecially 
fince the well-informed author of the Dabiftan 
affirms the work of ZERA TUSHT to have beea 
loft, and its place fupplied by a recent com- 
-pilation) I had no inducement, though I had an 
Opportunity, to learn what remains of thofe an- 
cient languages ; but I often converfed on them 
' with my friend Bauman, and both of us were 
convinced after full confideration, that the Zend 
bore a ftrong refemblance to Sanjcrit, and the 
Pablavi to Arabick. He had at my requeft 
-tranflated into Pablavi the fine infcription, ex- 
hibited in the Guliftan, on the diadem of Cy- 
Rus; and I had the patience to read the lift of 
words from the Pdzend in the appendix to the 
Farbangi Febdngiri: this examination gave me 
perfe& conviGion, that the Pablavi was a dialect 
of the Chaldaick ; and of this curious fa& I will - 
exhibit a fhort proof; By the nature of the 
Chaldean tongue moft words ended in the firft 
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Jong vowel like /bemia, heavens and that very 
word, unaltered in a fingle letter, we find in the 
Pazend, together with lailid, night, meya, water, 
nird, fire, matra, rain, and a multitude of others, 
all Arabick or Hebrew with a Chaldean ter- 
mination: fo zamar, by a beautiful metaphor 
from pruning irees, means in Hebrew to compofe 
verfes, and thence, by an eafy tranfition, to fing 
them ; and in Pablavi we fee the verb zam- 
runiten, to fing, with its forms zamrunemi, I 
jing, and zamruntd, he fang ; the verbal termi- 
nations of the Perfian being added to the Chal- 
daick root. Now all thofe words are integral parts 
of the language, not adventitious to it like the 
Arabick nouns and verbals engrafted on modern 
Perfians and this diftinction convinces me, that 
the diale& of the Gabrs, which they pretend to 
be that of ZERA’TUSHT, and of which BAHMAN 
gave me a variety of written {pecimens, is a late 
invention of their priefts, or {ubfequent at leaft 
to the Mufelman invafion ; for, although it may 
be poffible, that 2 few of their facred books were | 
preferved, as he ufed to affert, in fheets of lead 
or copper at the bottom of wells near Yezd, yet 
as the conquerors had not only a {fpiritual, but a 
political, intereft in perfecuting a warlike, robuft, 
and indignant race of. irreconcilable conquered 
fubjeéts, a long time muft have elapfed, before 
the hidden fcriptures could have been fafely 
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brought to light, and few, who could perfectly 


underitand them, muft then have remained ; but, - 


as they continued to profefs among themfelves 
the religion of their forefathers, it became ex- 
pedient for the Mibeds to fupply the loft or mu- 
tilated works of their legiflator by new compo- 
fitions, partly from their imperfe@ recolleCtion, 
and partly from fuch moral and religious knowe 
ledge, as they gleaned, moft probably, among 
the Chriffians, with whom they had an ‘jinter- 
courfe. One rule we may fairly eftablith in de- 
ciding the queftion, whether the books of the 
‘modern Gabrs were anterior to the invafion of 
the Arabs: when an Arabick noun occurs in 
them changed only by the fpirit of the Chaldean 
idiom, as werta, for werd, a rofe, dabd, for 


dbabab, gold, or deman, for zeman, time, we may - 


allow it to have been ancient Pablavi; ; but, 
when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of dradian gram- 
mar, we may be {fure, that the phrafes, in which 
they occur, are comparatively modern; and not 


a fingle paflage, which BAHMAN produced frogr* ae 


the books of his religion, would abigg 
teft. - | 

‘We ‘come now to the language of the Zend; 
and here I muft impart a difcovery, which I 
- Jately made, and from which we may draw the 
moft intérefting confequences. M. Anquerit, 





~ 
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who had the merit of undertaking a voyage to 


yg India, in his earlieft youth, with no other view 


than to recover the writings of ZERA’TUSHT, 
and who would have acquired <a brilliant re- 
putation in France, if he had not fullied it by 
his immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, 
which alienated the good will even of his own 


- countrymen, has exhibited in his work, entitled 


Zendaveftz, two vocabularies in Zend and Pab- 
lavi, which he had found in an approved col- 
lection of Rawayat, or Traditional Pieces, in 
modern Perfian: of his Pablavi no more needs 


be faid, than that it ftrongly confirms my opi- 


nion concerning the Chaldaick origin of that 
language ; but, when I perufed the Zend glof- 
fary, I was inexpreflibly furprized to find, that 
fix or feven words in ten were pure Sanjcrit, - 
and even fome of their inflexions formed by the 
rules of the Vyacaran; as yufbmdcam, the ge- 
nitive plural of yu/bmad. Now M. AnquerTiz 
moft certainly, and the Perfian compiler moft 
probably, had no knowledge of Sanfcrit; and 


could not, therefore, have invented a lift of 


‘Sanfcrit words: it ‘is, therefore, an authentick 


lift of Zend words, which had been preferved in 
books or by tradition; and it follows, that the 
language of the Zend was at leaft a diale& of 
the Sanfcrit, approaching perhaps as nearly to 
it as the Prdcrit, or other popular idioms, which 
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we know. to have been fpoken in India: two 
thoufand years ago. From all thefe facts it is, 
a neceflary confequence, that the oldeft difcover- 
able languages of Perfia were Chaldaick and — 
Sanferit; and that, when they had ceafed to 
be vernacular, the Pablavi and Zend were de- 
duced from them refpectively, and the Parse 
either from the Zend, or immediately from the 
diale& of the Brahmans; but all had perhaps a. 
mixture of Tartarian ; for the beft lexicographers 
affert, that numberlefs words in ancient Perfian 
. are taken from the language of the Cummerians, 
_or the Tartars of Kipchak; fo that the three fa- 
milies, whofe lineage we have examined in 
_ former difcourfes,. had left vifible traces of them- 
felves in Iran, long before the Tartars and Arabs 
had rufhed from their deferts, and returned ta 
that very country, from which in all probability. 
_ they originally proceeded, and which the Hindus 
had abandoned in an earlier age, with pofitive 
commands from their legiflators to revifit it no 
more. I clofe this head with obferving, that no 
fuppofition of a mere political or commercial in- 
tercourfe between the different nations will ac- 
count for the Sanfcrit and Chaldaick words, 
which we find in the old Perfian tongues ; -be- 
caufe they are, in the firft place, too numerous: - 


to have been introduced by ‘fuch means, and, ~- 


fecondly, are not the names of ,exotick animals, 
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cottimodities, or arts, but thofe of material ele- 
ments, parts of the body, natural objeéts and 
relations, affeCtions of the mind, and other ideas 
common to the whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever 
pofleffed and governed the country of Irdn, we 
fhould find on the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace, now called the throne of Jem- 
sH¥YD, fome inferiptions in Devandgari, or at 
leaft in the characters on the ftones at Elepbanta, 
where the fculpture is unqueftionably Indian, or 
in thofe on the Staff of Frru’z Suan, which 
exift in the heart of India ; and fuch infcriptions 
we probably fhould have found, if that edifice 
had not been erected after the migration of the 
Brdébmans from Iran, and the violent {chifm in 
the Perfian religion, of which we fhall prefently 
fpeak ; for, although the popular name of the 
building at Ifakbr, or Per/fepolis, be no certain 
proof that it was raifed in the time of JemsuiD, 
yet fuch a fact might eafily have been preferved 
by tradition, and we fhall foon have abundant: . 
evidence, that the temple was pofteriour to the 
reion of the Hindu monarchs: the cypreffes in- 
deed, which are reprefented with the figures in 
proceflion, might. induce a reader of the Shdb-. 
ndmab to believe, that the {culptures related to 
the new faith introduced by ZERA TusurT ; but, 
as a cyprefs is-a beautiful ornament, and as 


/ 
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thany of the figures appear inconfiftent with 
the reformed adoration of fire, we muft have 
recourfe to ftronger proofs, that the TFakbti 
_Jemsu1'p was erected after Cayu’MERS. The 
building has lately been vifited, and the cha- 
racters on it examined, by Mr. FRANCKLIN ¢ 
from whom we learn, that Nresuur has des 
lineated them with great accuracy: but without 
fuch teftimony I fhould have fufpected the cor- 
redinefs of the delineation ; becaufe the Dani/b 
traveller has exhibited two infcriptions i in mo-~ 
dern Perfian, and one of them from the fame 
place, which cannot have been exadtly tran- 
feribed: they are very elegant verfes of Ni- 
vam and Sani’ on the inftability of buman 
greatnefs, but fo ill engraved or fo ill ‘copied, 
that, if I had not had them nearly by heart, ! 
fhould not have been able to read them; and 
M. Rousseau of Isfabén, who tranflated them 
with fhameful inaccuracy, muft have been de- 
ceived by the badnefs of the copy; or he never 
would have created a new king WaxKam, by 
forming one word of JEM and the particle pre- 
fixed to it. Affuming, however, that we may 
reafon as ‘conclufively on the chara@ters publifhed 
by NIEBUHR, as we might on the monuments 
themfelves, were they now before us, we may 
begin with obferving, as CHARDIN had obferved 
on the very fpot, that they bear no refemblance 
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whatever to the letters ufed by the Gabrs in 
their copies of the Vendidad: this I once urged, 
in an amicable debate with BAHMAN, as a proof, 
that the Zend letters were a modern invention ; 
but he feemed to hear me without furprize, and 
infifted, that the letters, to which I alluded, and 
which he had often feen, were monumental 
characters never ufed in books, and intended 
either to conceal fome religious myfteries from 
the vulgar, or to difplay the art of the fculptor, | 
like the embellifhed Cufick and Négari on fe- 
veral Arabian and India monuments. He won- 
dered, that any man could ferioufly doubt the 
antiquity of the Pablavi letters; and in truth 
the infcription behind the horfe of Ruftam, 
which Niesuur has alfo given us, is apparently 
Pablavi, and might with fome pains be decy- 
phered : that character was extremely rude, and 
feems to have been written, like the Roman and 
the Aradick, in a variety of hands; for I re- 
member to have examined a rare collection of 
old Perfian coins in the Mufeum of the great — 
Anatomift, WILLIAM Hunrer, and, though I 
believed the legends to be Pahlavi, and had no 
doubt, that they were coins of Parthian kings, 
yet I could not read the infcriptions without 
wafting more time, than I had then at command, 
in comparing the letters and afcertaining the 
proportions, in which they feverally occurred. 
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The grofs Pablavi was improved by ZERaA’ 
| TUSHT or his diffciples into an elegant and per- 
fpicuous character, in which the Zenddvefta was 
copied ; and both were written from the right — 
hand to the left like other Chalduick alphabets ; 
for they are manifeftly both of Chaldean origin; 
but the Zend has the fingular advantage of ex- 
preffing all the long and fhort vowels, by dif- 
tind marks, in the body of each word, and all 
the words are diftinguifhed by full points. be- 
tween them; fo that, if modern Perfian ‘were 
unmixed with Arabick, it might be written in 
Zend with the greateft convenience, as any one 
may perceive by copying in that character a few — 
pages of the Shdbndmab. As to the unknown - 

infcriptions in the palace of JemsuH1'pD, it may ~ 
reafonably be doubted, whether they contain a 
fyftem of letters, which any nation ever adopted : 
in five of them the letters, which are feparated 
by points, may be reduced to forty, at leaft I 
can diftinguifh no more effentially different; and 
they all feem to be regular variations and com- 
pofitions of a ftraight line and an angular figure 
like the head of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the 
language of botanifts) bearted and lanced. Many 
of the Runick letters appear to have been formed 
- of fimilar elements; and it has been obferved, 
that the writing at Per/epolis bears a ftrong re- 
femblance td that, which the - call Ogham : 

VOL. Ie | Lt 
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the word Agam in Sanfcrit means my fterious 
knowledge; but I dare not affirm, that the two 
words had a common origin, and only mean to 
fuggeft, that, if the characters in queftion be 
‘really alphabetical, they were probably fecret 
‘and facerdotal, or a’'mere cypher, perhaps, of 
which the priefts only had the key. ‘They 
might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the language 
“were certainly known ; but, in all the other in- 
{criptions of the fame fort, the characters are too — 
complex, and the variations of them too nu- 
merous, to admit an opinion, that they could be 
fymbols of articulate founds ; for even the Nd- 
gari fyftem, which has more difting letters than | 
any known alphabet, confifts only of forty-nine 
fimple characters, two of which are inere fub- 
ftitutions, and four of little ufe in San/crit or in 
any other language ; while the more complicated 
figures, exhibited by Niezunr, muft be as nu- 
- merous at leaft as the Chinefe keys, which ‘are 
the figns of ideas only, and fome of which re- 
femble the old Perf an letters at Iffakbr: ‘the 
Danifb traveller was convinced from his own 
obfervation, that ‘they were written from the 
‘ Teft hand, like all the characters ‘ufed by ‘Hindu 
“nations; but I muft leave this dark fubje@, 
‘which I cannot illuminate,“with a remark for- 
merly made by myfelf, that the fquare Chaldaick 
letters, a few of which are found-on the Pevfian 
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ruins, appear to have been originally the fame 
with the Dévanagari, before the latter were en- 
clofed, as we now fee them, in angular frames. 

II. The primeval religion of Iran, if we rely 
‘on the authorities adduced by Mousani Fa’nr; 
was that, which NEWTON calls the oldeft (and 
it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all reli- 
gions; ‘a firm belief, that One Supreme God 
“© made the world by his power, and continually 
“ soverned it by his providence; a pious fear, 
¢ love, and adoration of Him; a due reverence 
* for parents and aged perfons ; a fraternal affec- 
“ tion for the whole human {pecies, and a com- 
*« paffionate tendernefs even for the brute crea- 
“tion.” A fyftem of devotion fo pure and fub- 
lime could hardly among mortals be of long 
duration; and we learn from the Dadiftén, that 
the popular worfhip of the Iranians under Hu’ 
SHANG was purely Sabian; a word, of which 1 
cannot offer any certain etymology, but which 
has been deduced by grammarians from Sadd,.a 
hoft, and, particularly the boft of beaven, or the — 
celeftial bodies, in the adoration of which the 
Sabian ritual is believed to have contifted : there 
is a defcription, in the learned work juft men- 
tioned, of the feveral Perfian temples dedicated 
to the Sun and Planets, of the images adored in 
them, and of the magnificent proceffions to them 


on prefcribed feftivals, one of which is probably 
L2 
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reprefented by {culpture in the ruined city ef 
Jemsui'p; but the planetary worfhip in Perjia 
feems only a part of a far more complicated re- 
ligion, which we now find in thefe Indian pro- 
vines ; for MousaN affures us, that, in the opi- 
nion of the beft informed Per/ians, who profefled 
the faith of Hu’su anc, diftinguifhed from that 
of ZERATUSHT, the firft monarch of Iran and 
of the whole earth was Mauna’Ba’D, a word ap- 
parently San/crit, who divided the people into — 
four orders, the religious, the military, the com- 
mercial, and the fervile, to which he affigned 
-names unqueftionably the fame in their origin 
. with thofe now applied to the four primary claffes 
_of the Hindus. ‘They added, that He received 
from the creator, and promulgated among men, 
a facred book in a heavenly language, to which 
the Mufelman author gives the Arabick title of 
defatir, or regulations, but the original name of 
‘which he has not mentioned ; and that fourteen 
-Maua'sa'ps had appeared or would appear in 
human fhapes for the government of this world: 
now when we know, that the Hindus believe in 
fourteen MENv’s, or celeftial perfonages with 
. fimilar functions, the fiv/? of whom left a book 
of regulations, or divine ordinances, which they 
hold equal to the Yéda, and the language of 
which they believe to be that of the Gods, we 
_¢an hardly doubt, that the firft corruption of the. 
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pureft and oldeft religion was the fyftem of In-. 
dian Theology, invented by the Brahmans and 
prevalent in thefe territories, where the book of 
MauABAD or MeEwNu is at this hour the ftand- ° 
ard of all religious and moral duties. The ac- 
ceffion of Cayu'MERs to the throne of Per/a, 
in the eighth or ninth century before Curist, 
feems to have been accompanied by a confider- 
able revolution both in government and religion : 
he was moft probably of a different race: from 
the Mabdbadians, who preceded him, and began 
perhaps the new fyftem of national faith, which 
Hv'suanoc, whofe name it bears, completed ; 
but the reformation was partial ; for, while they 
rejected the complex polytheifm of their pre- 
deceffors, they retained the laws of Maua’Ba b, 
with a fuperftitious veneration for the fun, the 
planets, and fire; thus refembling the Hindu 
fe&ts, called Saura’s and Sdguica’s, the {econd 
of which is very numerous at Banares, where 
many aguibotra’s are continually blazing, and 
where the Sdguica’s, when they enter on their | 
facerdotal office, kindle, with two pieces of the 
hard wood Semi, a fire which they keep lighted 
through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, 
the performance of folemn facrifices, the obfe- 
quies of departed anceftors, and their own funeral 
pile. This remarkable rite was continued by 
ZERA TUSIIT ; who reformed the old religion by. 


a“ 


tf 
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the addition of genii, or angels, prefiding over 
months and days, of new ceremonies in the ve- 
neration fhown to fire, of anew work, which he 
pretended to have.received from. heaven, and, 
above all, by eftablifhing the atual adoration of 
One Supreme Being: he was born, according ta 
Mousan, in the diftri& of Rai; and it was He, 
not, as AMMIANUS afferts, his protector GusH- 
TASB, who travelled into India, that he might 
receive information from the Brahmans in theo- 
logy and ethicks. It is barely poffible, that Py- 
THAGORAS knew him in the capital of Irak; 


but the Grecian fage muft then have been far 


advanced in years, and we have no certain evi- 
dence. of an intercourfe between the two phi- 
lefophers.. The reformed religion of Perfia 


‘continued in force, till that country was fubdued 


by the Mufelmans; and, without ftudying the 
Zend, we have ample information concerning it 
in the modern Perfian writings of feveral, wha 
profeffed it. BAuMAN always named Zera- 
TUSHT, with reverence; but he was in truth a 
pure Theift, and ftrongly difclaimed any adora- 
tion of the fire or other elements: he denied, 
that the dodtrine of two coeval principles, fu- 
premely good and fupremely bad, formed any 


_ part of his faith; and he often repeated with 


emphafis the verfes of FIRDAUSI on the prof- 
tration of Cyrus and his paternal grandfather 
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before the blazing altar: “ Think not, that they 
“‘ were adorers of fire; for that element was 
“ only an exalted obje@, on the luftre of which 
“they fixed their eyes; they humbled them- 
* felves a whole week before Gop; and, if thy 
‘“‘ underftanding be ever fo little exerted, thou 
“muft acknowledge thy dependence on the 
*‘ being fupremely pure.” In a ftory of San1, 
near the clofe of ‘his beautiful Bu/fan, concern- 
ing the idol of So’MANa’T'H, or MAHA’DEVA, 
he confounds the religion of the Hindus with 
that of the Gatrs, calling the Brébmans not only 
Mogbs, (which might be juftified by a paflage in 
the Mefnavi) but even readers of the Zend and 
Pazend: now, whether this confufion proceeded 
from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot de- 
cide, but am as firmly convinced, that the doc- 
trines of the Zend were diftin@ from thofe of 
the Veda, as I am that the religion of the Brab- 
mans, with whom we converfe every day, pre- 
vailed in Perfia before the acceffion of Cayu- 
MERS, whom the Parsi’s, from. refpe& to his 
“memory, confider as the firft of men, although 
they believe in. an univerfal deluge before his 
relgn. 

With the religion of the old Perfians their 
philofophy (or as much as we know of it) was 
intimately connected; for they were affiduous 
obfervers of the luminaries, which they adored, 
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and eftablifhed, according to Mousan, who 
confirms in fome degree the fragments of Br- 
ROSUS, a number of artificial cycles with diftin@ 
names, which feem to indicate a knowledge of 
the period, in which the equinoxes appear to re- 
volve: they are faid alfo to have known the 
moft wonderful powers of nature, and thence to 
have acquired the fame of magicians and en- 
_chanters; but I will only detain you with a few 
remarks on that metaphyfical theology, which 
has been profeffed immemorially by a humerous 
- fect of Perf ans and Hindus, was carried in part 
into Greece, and prevails even now among the 
learned Mu/felmans, who fometimes avow it with- 
out referve. \ The modern philofophers of this 
perfuafion are called Suji’s, either from the 
Greek word for a fage, ‘or from the woollen 
mantle, which they ufed to wear in fome pro- 
vinces of Perfia: their fundamental tenets are, 
that nothing exifts abfolutely but Gop: that the 
human foul is an emanation from his effence, 
and, though divided for a time from its heavenly 
fource, will be finally re-united with it; that the 
higheft poffible happinefs will arife from its re- 
union, and that the chief good of mankind, in 
this tranfitory world, confifts in as perfe& an 
union with the Eternal Spirit as the incumbrances 
of a mortal frame will allow; that, for this pur-. 
pofe, they fhould break all connexion (or tadlluk, 
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aS they call it), with extrinfick objects, and pafs 


through life without attachments, as a fwimmer 
in the ocean ftrikes freely without the impe- 
diment of clothes; that they fhould be ftraight 
and free as the cyprefs, whofe fruit is hardly 
perceptible, and not fink under a load, like fruit- 
trees attached to a trellis ; that, if mere earthly 
charms have power to influence the foul, the 


idea of celeftial beauty muft overwhelm it in | 


extatick delight; that, for want of apt words to — 


exprefs the divine perfections and the ardour of 
devotion, we muft borrow fuch expreffions as 
approach the neareft to our ideas, and fpeak of 
Beauty and Love in a tran{cendent and myftical 
fenfe ; that, like a reed torn from its native bank, 
like zvax feparated from its delicious honey, the 


foul of man bewails its difunion with melancholy | 


mufick, and fheds burning tears, like the lighted 
taper, waiting paffionately for the moment of its 
extinction, as a difengagement from earthly 
trammels, and the means of returning to its Only 
Beloved.j-Such in part (for I omit the mi- 
nuter and more fubtil metaphyficks of the Su/i’s, 
which are mentioned in the Dabiftan) is the 
wild and enthufiaftick religion of the modern 
Perfian poets, efpecially of the fweet Ha'Fiz 
and the great Maulavi: fuch is the fyftem of 
the Védanti philofophers and beft lyrick poets of 

India; and, as it was a fyftem of the higheft an- 


t 
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tiquity in both nations, it may be added to the 
many other proofs of an immemorial affinity 
between them. 

III. On the ancient monuments of Perfian 
{culpture and architecture we have already made 
| fuch obfervations, as were fufficient for our pur- 
pofe ; nor will you be furprized at the diverfity 
between the figures at Elepbanta, which are ma~- 
nifeftly Hindu, and thofe at Perfepolis, which 
are merely Sabian, if you concur with me in 
believing, that the Takbti ‘Sem/bid was erected 
after the time of Cayu MERS, when the Brab- 
mans had migrated from Iran, and when their 
intricate mythology had been fuperfeded by the 
fimpler adoration of the planets and of fire. 

IV. As to the /clences or arts of the old Per- 
jians, I have little to fay ; and no complete evi- 
dence of them feems to exift. Mousawn fpeaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in the Pablavi 
language; and BAHMAN affured me, that fome 
fcanty remains of them had been preferved: 
their mufick and painting, which NIZA’MI ce- 
lebrated, have irrecoverably perifhed ; and.in re- 
gard to Ma’nr, the painter and impoftor, whofe 
book of drawjggs called Artang, which he pre- 
tended, to be*divine, is fuppofed to have been 
deftroyed By the Chinefe, in whofe. dominions 
he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too mo- 
dern to throw any light on the queftions before 
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ys concerning the origin of nations and the in- 
habitants of the primitive world. | 

Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and — 
plain reafoning, that a powerful monarchy was 
eftablifhed in Irian long before the Affyrian, or 
Pifbdadi, government ; that it was ‘in truth a 
Hindu monarchy, though, if any chufe to call it 
Cufian, Cafdean, or Scythian, we thall not enter 
into a debate on mere names; that it fubfifted. 
many centuries, and that its hiftory has been in- 
grafted on that of the Hindus, who founded the. 
monarchies of Ayodhya and Indrapreftha ; ‘that 
the language of the firft Perfian empire was the 
mother of the San/crit, and confequently of the 
Zend, and Parfi, as well as of Greek, Latin, and 
Gotbick ; that the language of the Affyrians was 
the parent of Chaldaick and Pablavi, and that 
the primary Zartarian language alfo had been 
current in the fame empire; although, as the 
Tartars had no books or even letters, we cannot - 
with certainty trace their unpolifhed and variable - 
idioms. We difcover, therefore, in Perfia, at 
the earlieft dawn of hiftory, the three diftiné& 
races of men, whom we defcribed on former oc- 
cafions as poffeffors of India, Arabia, Tartary;— 
and, whether they were collected in Iran from: 
diftant regions, or diverged from it, as from a 
common centre, we-fhall éafily determine by the - 
following confiderations. Let us obferve in the. 
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firft place the central pofition of Iran, which is 
bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India; 
whilft Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but 
is remote from Tartary, and divided even from 
the fkirts of India by a confiderable gulf; no 
country, therefore, but Perfia feems likely to 

have fent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms 
of Afia: the Brdbmans could never have mi- 
grated from India to Iran, becaufe they are ex- 
prefsly forbidden by their oldeft exifting laws 'to 
leave the region, which they inhabit at this day; 
the 4rabs have not even a tradition of an emi- 
gration into Perfia before MoHaMMED, nor had 
they indeed any inducement to quit their beau-— 
tiful and extenfive domains; and, as to the Zar- 
tars, we have no trace in hiftory of their depar- 
ture from their plains and forefts, till the invafion 
of the Medes, who, according te etymologifts, 
were the fons of Manpaz, and even they were 
conducted by princes of an Affyrian family. 
The three races, therefore, whom we have already 
mentioned, (and more than three we have not 
yet found) migrated from Iran, as from their 
common country ; and thus the Saxon chronicle, 
I prefume from good authority, brings the firft 
_ inhabitants of Britain from Armenia; while a 

Jate very learned writer concludes, after all his 
laborious refearches, that the Goths or Scytbians 
came from Perfia; and another contends with 
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_preat force, that both the Jrifb and old Britons 
_ proceeded feverally from the borders of the Ca/- 
pian; a coincidence of conclufions from different 
media by perfons wholly unconneéted, which 
could fcarce have happened, if they were not 
grounded on folid principles. We may there- 
fore hold this propofition firmly eftablifhed, that 
Tran, or Perfia in its largeft fenfe, was the true 
centre of population, of knowledge, of languages, 
and of arts; which, itiftead of travelling weft- 
ward only, as it has been fancifully fuppofed, or 
eaftward, as might with equal reafon have been 
afferted, were expanded in. all diredtions to all 
the regions of the world, in which the Hindu 
race had fettled under various denominations : 
but, whether 4/ia has not produced other races 
of men, diftin& from the Hindus, the Arabs, or 
the Turtars, or whether any apparent diverfity 
may not have fprung from an intermixture of 
_ thofe three in different proportions, muft be the 
fubje& of a future inquiry. There is another 
queftion of more immediate importance, which 
you, gentlemen, only can decide: namely, “ by 
. “ what means we can preferve our Society from 
“* dying gradually away, as it has advanced gra- 
“ dually to its prefent (fhall I fay flourifhing or 
“ languifhing ?) ftate.” It has fubfifted five years 
without any expenfetothe members of it, until the 
firft volume of our Tranfactions was publifhed; 
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and the price of that large volume, if we com- 
pare the different values of money in Bengal 
and in England, is not more than equal to the 
annual contribution towards the charges of the 
Royal Society by each of its fellows, who may 
not have chofen to compound for it on his ad- 
miffion: this I mention, not from an idea that 
- any of us could obje& to the. purchafe of one 
copy at leaft, but from a wifh to inculcate the 
neceflity of our common exertions in promoting 
the fale of the work both here and in London. 
In vain fhall we meet, as a literary body, if our 
meetings fhall ceafe to be fupplied with original 
differtations and memorials; and in vain fhall 
we collect the moft interefting papers, if we 
cannot publifh. them occafionally without ex- 
pofing the Superintendents of the Company’s 
prefs, who undertake to print them at their own 
hazard, to the danger of a confiderable lofs: by 
united efforts the French have compiled their 
ftupendous repofitories of univerfal knowledge ; 
and by united efforts only can we hope to rival 
them, or to diffufe over our own country and 
the reft of Europe the lights attainable by our | 
Afiatick Refearches. | . 


THE SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 25 FEBRUARY, 1790, 


BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


ALTHOUGH we are at this moment confider- 
ably nearer to the frontier of China than to thg © 
fartheft limit of the Britifb dominions in Hin- 
duftdn, yet the firft ftep, that we fhall take m 
the philofophical journey, which I propofe for 
your entertainment at the prefent meeting, will 
carry us to the utmoft verge of the habitable . 
globe known to the beft geographers of old | 
‘Greece and Egypt; beyond the boundary of 
whofe knowledge we fhall difcern from the 
heights of the northern mountains an empite 
“fearly equal in furface to a fquare of fifteen de- 
grees; an empire, of which I'do not mean ‘to 
affign the precife limits, but which we may con- 
‘fider, for the purpofe of this differtation, as em= 
“braced ‘on two fides by Fartary and India, while 
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the ocean feparates its other fides from various 
Aftatick iles of great importance in the com- 
mercial fyftem of Europe: annexed to that im- 
menfe tract of land is the peninfula of Corea; 
which a vaft oval bafon divides from Nifon or 
‘fapan, a celebrated and imperial ifland, bearing 
in arts and in arms, in advantage of fituation 
but not in felicity of government, a pre-emi- 
nence among eaftern kingdoms analogous to | 
that of Britain among the nations of the weft. 
So many climates are included in fo prodigious 
an area, that, while the principal emporium of 
China lies nearly under the tropick, its metro- 
_ polis enjoys the temperature of Samarkand; 
_fuch too is the diverfity of foil in its fifteen pro- 
‘vinces, that, while fome of them. are exquilitely 
fertile, richly cultivated, and extremely populous, 
others are barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, 
‘with plains as wild or mountains as rugged as 
any in Scythia, and thofe either wholly deferted, 
or peopled by favage hordes, who, if they be not- 
- {till independent, have been very lately fubdued 
by the perfidy, rather than the valour, ofa mo-. 
narch, who has perpetuated his own breach of 
faith in a Chinefe poem, of which I have feen a 
tranflation. | : 
_ The word China, concerning which I thall 
offer fome new remarks, is well known to the 


people, whom we call the Chinefe; but they 
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never apply it (I fpeak of the learned afnong* 
them) to themfelves or to their country: them- 
felves, according to Father VrspEiou, they dé- 
{cribe as the people of Han, or of fome other 
illuftrious family, by the memory of whofe ac- 
tions they flatter their national pride ; and their 
country they call Chum-cué, or the Central King= 
dom, reprefenting it in their fymbolical charac- 
ters by a parallelogram exactly bifle€ted: at 
other times they diftinguifh it by the words 
Tien-bia, or What is under Heaven, meaning all 
that is valuable on Earth. Since they never natne 
themfelves with moderation, they would have 
no right to complain, if they knew, that Euro- 
pean authors have ever fpoken of them in the 
extremes of applaufe or of cenfure: by fome 
they have been extolled as the oldeft and the 
wifeft, as the moft learned and moft ingenious, 
of nations; whilft others have derided their 
pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their govern- 
ment as abominable, and arraigned their man- 
ners as inhuman, without allowing them an 
element of fcience, or a fingle art, for which 
they have not been indebted to fome more an- 
cient and more civilized race of men. The truth 
perhaps lies, where we ufually find it, between 
the extremes ; but it is not my defign to accufe: 
or to defend the Chinefe, to deprefs or to ag~ 
grandize them: I fhall confine myfelf to the dif- 
VOL, I. M | 
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cuffion of a queftion connected with my former 
difcourfes, and far Iefs eafy to be folved than any 
hitherto ftarted. ‘“ Whence came the fingular 
“ people, who long had governed China, before 
‘‘ they were conquered by the Tartars?” On 
this problem, the folution of which has no con- 
cern, indeed, with our political or commercial 
interefts, but a very material conneétion, if I 
miftake not, with interefts of a higher nature, 
four opinions have been advanced, and all rather 
peremptorily afferted, than fupported by argu- 
ment and evidence. By a few writers it has 
been urged, that the Chine/e are an original race, . 
who have dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, 
in the land, which they now poflefs ; by others, 
and chiefly by the miffionaries, it is infifted, that 
they fprang from the fame ftock with the He- 
brews and Arabs; a third affertion is that of the 
Arabs themfelves and of M. Pauw, who hold it 
indubitable, that they were originally Tartars 
defcending in wild clans from the fteeps of Imaus ; 
and a fourth, at leaft as dogmatically pronounced 
as any of the preceding, is that of the Brabmens, 
who decide, without allowing any appeal from 
their decifion, that the Chinas (for fo they are 
named in San/crit) were Hindus of the C/batriya, 
or military, clafs, who, abandoning the privileges 
of their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the 

north-eaft of Bengal ;.and, forgetting by degrees 
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the rites and religion of their anceftors, eftablifh- 
ed feparate principalities, which were afterwards 
united ‘in the plains and valleys, which are now 
-poffeffed by them. If any one of the three laft 
opinions be juft, the firft of them muft necef- 
farily be relinquifhed ; but of thofe three, the 
firft cannot poffibly be fuftained; becaufe it 
refts on no firmer fupport than a foolifh remark, 
whether true or falfe, that Semin Chinefe means 
life and procreation; and becaufe a tea-plant is 
not more different from a palm, than a Chinefe 
from an rab; they are men, indeed, as the tea 
and the palm ate vegetables; but human faga-_ 
city could not, I believe, difcover any other trace 
of refemblance between them. One of the “vabs, 
indeed, an account of whofe voyage to India and 
China hasbeen tranflated by REN AU DOT, thought 
the Chinefe not only handfomer [according to 
his ideas of beauty) than the Hindus, but-even 
more like his own countrymen in features, ha- 
biliments, carriages, manners and ceremonies ; 
and this may be true, without proving an aétual | 
refemblance between the Chinéfe and Arabs, ex- 
¢ept in drefs and complexion. The next opinion 


is more connected with that of the Brdbmens, a 


than M. Pauw, probably, imagined; for though 

he tells us exprefsly, that by Scytbians he meant 

the ‘Turks or Tartars; yet the dragon ‘on the 

fandard, and fome other peculiarities, fram 
M 2 
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which he would infer a clear affinity between 
the old Tartars and the Chinefe, belonged indu- 
bitably to thofe Scytbians, who are known te 
have been Goths; and the Goths had manifeftly 
a common lineage with the Hindus, if his own 
argument, in the preface to his Refearches, on 
the fimilarity of language, be, as all men agree 
that itis, irrefragable, That the Chinefe were 


anciently of a Tartarian ftock, is a propofition, 


which I cannot otherwife difprove for the pre- 
fent, than by infifting on the total diffimilarity 
of the two races in manners and arts, particularly 


in the fine arts of imagination, which the Tar- 


tars, by their own account, never cultivated ; but, 
if we fhow ftrong grounds for believing, that 
the firft Chinefe were aQtually of an Indian race, 


it will follow that M. Pauw and the Arabs are | 


~ miftaken : it is to the difcuffion of this new and, 
in my opinion, very interefting point, that I 
fhall confine the remainder of my difcourfe.. 

In the San/crit Inftitutes of Civil and Reli- 
gious Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, by 
MeENw, the fon of BRAHMA’, we find the fol- 
lowing curious paflage : ‘* Many families of the 
- © military clafs, having gradually abandoned the 
“ ordinances of the Véda, and the company of. 
© Brabmens, lived in a ftate of degradation ; as 
“the people of Pundraca and Odra, thofe of 
* Dravira and Camboja, the Yavanas and Sacas, 
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“the Pdradas and Pablavas, the Chinas and 
“fome other nations.” A full comment on 
this text would here be fuperfluous ; but, fince 
the teftimony of the Indian author, who, though 
certainly not a divine perfonage, was as certainly 
a, very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hiftorian, 
Is direct and pofitive, difinterefted and unfuf- 
pected, it would, I think, decide the queftion 
before us, if we could be fure, that the word - 
China fignified a Chinefe, as all the Pandits, 
whom I have feparately confulted, affert with 
one voice: they aflure me, that the Chinas of 
Menv fettled-in a fine country to the north-eaft 
of Gaur, and to the eaft of Cémarip and Nepal ; 
that they have long been, and fill are, famed as 
ingenious artificers; and that they had them 
felves feen old Chinefe idols, which bore a ma- 
nifeft relation to the primitive religion of India 
before BuppHa’s appearance in it. A well- 
informed Pandit fhowed me a Sanjcrit book in 
Cafbmirian letters, which, he faid, was revealed 
by Srva himfelf, and entitled Sactifangama: he 
read to me a whole chapter of it on the heterag, 
dox opinions of the Chinas, who were divided, 
fays the author, into near two hundred clans. 
I then laid before him a map of Afia; and, 
when I pointed to Ca/bmir, his own country, he 
inftantly placed his finger on the north-weftern 
provinces of China; where the Chinas, he faid, 
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firft eftablifhed themfelves; but he added, that 
Mabachina, which was alfo .mentioned in his 
book, extended to the eaftern and fouthern 
oceans. I believe, neverthelefs, that the Chinefe 
empire, as we now Call it, was not formed when 
the laws of MeNvu were colle&ted ; and for this 
belief, fo repugnant to the general opinion, I 
am. bound to offer my reafons. If the outline 
of hiftory and chronology for the laft two thou- 
fand years be corretly traced, (and we muft be 
hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the poems of Ca’- 
LIDA'S. were compofed before the beginning of 
our era: now it is clear, from internal and ex- 
ternal evidence, that the Ramayan and Mabab- 
bdrat were confiderably older than the producs 
tions of that poet; and it appears from the 
{tyle and metre of the Dherma Sa/ftra revealed 
by MENu, that it was reduced to writing long 
before the age of VA LMIc or Vya‘sA, the fecond 
of whom names it with applaufe: we fhall not, 
therefore, be thought extravagant, if we. place 
the compiler of thofe laws between a thoufand 
and fifteen hundred years before Curigr; efa 
pecially as Buppua, whofe age is pretty well 
afcertained, is not mentioned in them; but, in 
the twelfth century before our era, the Chinefe 
empire was at leaft in its cradle, This fact it is 
neceflary to prove ; and my firft witnefs is Cone 
Fucius himfelf. I know to what keen fatire [ 
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fhalt expofe myfelf by citing that philofopher, 
after the bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againft 
him and againft the tranflators of his mutilated, 
but valuable, works: yet 1 quote without {cruple 
the book entitled Lun Yu, of which I poffefs the 
eriginal with a verbal tranflation, and which I 
know to be {ufficiently authentick for my prefent 
purpofe: in the fecond part of it Con-ru-Tsu 
declares, that “ Although he, like other men, 
*‘ could relate, as mere leflons of morality, the 
*¢ hiftories of the firft and fecond imperial houfes, 
“ yet, for want of evidence, he could give no 
¢ certain account of them.” Now, if the Chi» 
nefe themfelves do not even. pretend, that any 
hiftorical monuments exifted, in the age of 
Conrucius, preceding the rife of their third 
dynafty about eleven hundred years before the 
Chriftian epoch, we may juftly conclude, that 
the reign of Vu’vaAm was.in the infancy of their 
empire, which hardly grew to maturity till fome 
ages after that prince; and it has been aflerted 
by very learned Europeans, that even of the third 
dynafty, which he has the fame of having raifed, | 
no unfufpected memorial can now be produced. 
Jt was ‘not till the eighth century before the birth 
of our Saviour, that a {mall kingdom was erected 
in the province of Shben-si, the capital.of which. 
ftood nearly in the thirty-fifth degree of northern 
latitude, and about jive degrees to the weft of 
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Si-gan: both the country and its metropolis 
were called Chin; and the dominion of its princes 
was gradually extended to the eaft and weft. A 
king of Chin, who makes a figure in the Shdb- 
namab among the allies of Arra'stya'B, was, I 
_ prefume, a fovereign of the country juft menr 
tioned ; and the river of Chin, which the poet 
frequently names as the limit of his eaftern geo- 
graphy, feems to have been the Yellow River, 
which the Chinefe jntrodyce at the beginning of 
their fabulous annals; I fhould be tempted ta 
expatiate on fo curious a fubjeG@; hut the pre- 
fent occafion allows nothing fuperfluous, and 
permits me only to add, that Mangukban died, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, before 
the city of Chin, which was afterwards taken by 
KuBLal, and that the poets of Iran perpetually 
allude to the djftrif&ts arqund it which they ce- 
lebrate, with Chegil and Khoten, for a number 
of mufk-animals roving on their hills. The 
territory of Chin, fo called by the old Hindus, 
by the Perfians, and by the Chinefe (while the 
Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defective 
articulation ta mif¢al it Siz) gave its name to a 
race of emperors, whofe tyranny made their 
memory {o unpopular, that the modern inha- 
bitants of China hold the word in abhorrence, 
and {peak of themfelves as the people of a milder 
and more virtuous dynafty; but it is highly 
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probable that the whole nation defcended from 
the Chinas of Menu, and, mixing with the Zar= 
tars, by whom the plains of Honan and the 
more fouthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 
formed by degrees the race of men, whom we 
now fee in pofleffion of the nobleft empire in 
Afia. 

In fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the 
refult of long and anxious inquiries, I fhould re- 
gularly proceed to examine the language and let- 
ters, religion and philofophy, of the prefent Chi- 
nefe, and fubjoin fome remarks on their ancient 
monuments, on their fciences, and on their arts 
both liberal and mechanical: but their fpoken 
language, not having been preferved by the ufual 
f{ymbols of articulate founds, muft have been for 
many ages in a continual flux ; their letters, if 
_ we may fo call them, are merely the fymbols of 
ideas ; their popular religion was imported from 
India in an age comparatively modern; and their 
philofopby feems yet in fo rude a ftate, as hardly 
to deferve the appellation ; they have no ancient 
monuments, from which their origin can be traced 
even by plaufible conjecture ; their /ciences are 
wholly exotick ; and their mechanical arts have 
nothing in them characteriftick of a particular 
family ; nothing, which any fet of men, in a 
country fo highly favoured by nature, might not 
have difcovered and improved. ‘They have in- 
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deed, both national mufick and national poetry, 
and both of them beautifully pathetick ; but of 
painting, {culpture, or archite@ure, as arts of 
imagination, they feem (like other 4faticks) to 
have no idea, Inftead, therefore, of enlarging 
feparately on each of thofe heads, I fhall briefly 
inquire, how far the literature and religious prac- 
tices of China confirm or oppofe the pons 
which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. pr 
GuiGn_es, on the fubject before us, is nearly 
connected with that of the Brabmens: he maine 
’ tains, that the Chinefe were emigrants from 
Egypt; and the Egyptians, or Ethiopians, (for 
they were clearly the fame. people) had in- 
dubitably a common origin with the old natives 
of India, as the affinity of their languages, and 
of their inftitutions, both religious and political, 
fully evinces ; but that China was peopled a few 
centuries before our era by a colony from the 
banks of the Nile, though neither Perftans nor 
Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare aur 
thority even of fo learned a man cannot fupport; 
and, fince reafon grounded on faéts can alone 
decide fuch a queftion, we have a right to: de~ 
mand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments, 
than any. that he has adduced. The hierogly- 
phicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a ftropg refem- 
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blance to the mythological fculptures and paint~. 
ings of India, but feem wholly diffimilar to the 
fymbolical fyftem of the Chinefe, which might 
eafily have been invented (as they affert) by an 
individual, and might very naturally have been 
contrived by the firft Chinas, or.out-caft Hindus, 
who either never knew, or had forgotten, the 
alphabetical characters of their wifer anceftors. 
As to the table and bufts of Isis, they feem to 
be given up as modern forgeries; but, if they 
__ were indifputably genuine, they would be nothing 
to the purpofe; for the letters on the buft ap- 
pear to have been defigned as. alphabetical; and 
the fabricator of them (if they really were fa- 
bricated in Europe) was uncommonly happy, 
{ince two or three of them are. exactly. the fame 
with thofe on a metal pillar yet ftanding in the 
north of India. In Egypt, if we cam rely on 
the teftimony of the Greeks, who: ftudied no 
language but their own,,. there. were two fets of 
alphabetical characters; the one popular, like 
the various letters ufed in our: Indian provinces ; 
and the other /acerdotal, like the Dévandgari, | 
efpecially that form of it, which we fee in the 
Veda; befides which they had two forts of facred 
sculpture ;, the one fimple, like the figures of 
Buppua and the three Ra‘MAs ; and the other, 
allegorical, like the images of Gane’$a, or Di- 
vine Wifdom, and Isa'n1’, or Nature, with all 
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their emblematical accompaniments; but the 
real charatter of the Chinefe appears wholly 
diftina from any Egyptian writing, either myf- 
terious or popular; and, as to the fancy of M. 


DE GuIGNEs, that the complicated fymbols of 


_ China were at firft no more than Pbenician mo- 

»nograms, let us hope, that he has abandoned fo 
wild a conceit, which he ftarted probably with 
no other view than to difplay his ingenuity and 
' learning. 

We have ocular proof, that the few radical 
characters of the Chinefe were originally (like 
our aftronomical and chymical fymbols) the pic- 
tures or outlines of vifible objects, or figurative 
fiens for fimple ideas, which they have multiplied 
by the moft ingenious combinations and the 
livelieft metaphors ; but, as the fy{tem is peculiar, 
I believe,to themfelves and the Fapanefe, it would 
be idly oftentatious to enlarge on it at prefent ; 
and, for the reafons already intimated, it neither 
corroborates nor weakens the opinion, which I 
endeavour to fupport. The fame may as truly be 
faid of their /poken language; for, independently 
of its conftant fluctuation during a feries of ages, 
it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five 


founds, which other nations articulate, and is. 


clipped into monofyllables, even when the ideas 
exprefiled by them, and the written fymbols for 
thofe ideas, are very complex. This has arMer?, 
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I {uppofe, from the fingular habits of the people ; 
for, though their common tongue be fo mujically 
accented as to form a kind of recitative, yet it 
wants thofe grammatical accents, without which. 
all human tongues would appear monofylJabick: 
thus Amita, with an accent on the firft fyllable, 
means, in the San/crit language, immeafurable ; 
and the natives of Bengal pronqunce it Omiio; 
but, when the religion of Bupp#a, the fon of 
Ma’ya’, was carried hence into China, the 
people of that country, unable to pronounce the | 
name of their new God, called him Foz, the 
fon of Mo-ye, and divided his epithet mita 
into three fyllables O-m1-To, annexing to them 
certain ideas of their own, and exprefling them 
in writing by three diftin@ fymbols. We may 
judge from this inftance, whether a comparifon 
of their fpoken tongue with the dialects of other 
nations can lead to any certain conclufion as to 
their origin; yet the inftance, which I have 
given, fupplies me with an argument from ana 
logy, which I produce as conjeétural only, but. 
which appears more and more plaufible, the. 
oftener I confider it. The Buppua of the 
Hindus is unqueftionably the For of China. but 


the great progenitor of the Chine/e is alfo named |” 


| hy them Fo-u1, where the fecond monofyllable 
fignifies, it feems, a victim: now the angeftor - 
of that military tribe, whom the Hindus call the os 


*¥ 
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‘Chandravanfa, or Ghildren of the Moon, was 


according to their Purdnas or legends, BupHA, 
or the genius of the planet Mercury, from whom, 
in the fifth degree, defcended a princé named 
DruuyA; whom his father Yaya’r1 fent in 
exile to the eaft of Hinduftdn, with this impre- 
cation, “ may thy progeny be ignorant of the 
“© Véda.” The name of the banifhed prince 
could not be pronounced by the modern Chine/e; 
and, though I dare not conjeture, that the laft 
fyllable of it has been changed into Yao, I may 
neverthelefs obferve that YAo was the jifth in 
defcent from Fo-u1, or at leaft the fifth mortal 
in the firft imperial dynafty; that all Chinefe 
hiftory before him is confidered by Chinefe them~ 
felves as poetical or fabulous; that his father 
T1-co, like the Indian king Yava'T1, was the 
firft prince who married feveral women; ‘and 
that Fo-H1, the head of their race, appeared, fay 


the Chinefe, in a province of the weft, and held 


his court in the territory of Chin, where ‘the 


rovers, mentioned by the Indian legiflator, are 
fuppofed to have fettled. Another circumftance 
in the parallel is very remarkable :- according: to 
father De PREMARE, in his tract on Chinefe 
mythology, the mother of Fo-n1 was the Daugb- 
ter of Heaven, furnamed Flower-loving, and, as 
the nymph was walking alone on the bank ofa 
viver-with a fimilar name, fhe found herfelf on a 
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fudden encircled-by 4 rain-bow; foort after which 
fhe became pregnant, and at the end of twelve 
years was delivered of a fon radiant as herfelf, 
who, among other titles, had’ that-of Su1, or 
Star of the Year. Now in the mythological 
fyftem of the Hindus, the nymph Ro’uinr, who 
prefides over the fourth lunar manfion, was the 
favourite miftrefs of So'ma, or the Moon, among 
whofe numerous epithets we find Cumudandayaca, 
or Delighting in a {pecies of water-flower, that 
bloffoms at night; and their offspring was 
‘BupHA, regent of a planet, and called alfo, from 
the names of his parents, RAUHINEYA or 
SAUMYA: it is true, that the learned miffionary 
explains the word Su'r by Fupiter; but an exact 
refemblance between two fuch fables could not 
have been expected; and it is fufficient for my 
purpofe, that they feem to have a family likenefs. 
The God Bupua, fay the Indians, married Ita’, 
whofe father was preferved in a miraculous ark 
from an univerfal deluge: now, although I can- 
not infift with confidence, that the rain-bow in 
the Chine/e fable alludes to the Mo/aick narrative 
of the flood, nor build any folid argument on 
the divine perfonage Niu-va, of whofe cha- 
raéter, and even of whofe fex, the hiftorians of 
China {peak very doubtfully, I may, neverthelefs, 
affure you, after full inquiry and confideration, 
that the Chinc/e, like the Hindus, believe this 
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earth to have been wholly covered with water, 
which, in works of undif{puted authenticity, they 
defcribe as flowing abundantly, then fubjiding, 
and feparating the higher from the lower age of 
mankind; that the divifion of time, from which 
their poetical hiftory begins, juft preceded the 
appearance of Fo-H1 on the mountains of Chin, 
but that the great inundation in the reign of. 
Yao was either confined to the lowlands of 
his kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a 
fable, or, if it contain any allufion to the flood. 
of Noau, has been ignorantly mifplaced by the 
Chinefe annalifts. ; 

The importation of a new religion into China, 
in the firft century of our era, muft lead us to. 
fuppofe, that the former fyftem, whatever it was, 
‘had been found inadequate to the purpofe of re-. 
{training the great body of the people from thofe- 
offences againft confcience and virtue, which the 
civil power could not reach; and it is hardly 


', offible that, without fuch reftri@ions, any go- 


vernment could long have fubfifted with felicity; - 
for no government can long fubfift without 
equal juftice, and suftice cannot be adminiftered 
without the fan@ions of religion. Of the re-. 
ligiqus opinions, entertained by Conrucius and. 
his followers, we may glean a general notion. 
from the fragments of their works tranflated by . 
CoupLer; they profefled a firm belief in the 
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fupreme Gop; and gave a demonftration of his 
being and of his providence from the exquifite 
beauty and perfeGtion of the celeftial bodies, and — 
the wonderful order of nature in the whole fa- 
brick of the vifible world. From this .belief 
‘they deduced a fyftem of Ethicks, which the 
philofopher fums up in a few words at the clofe 
of the Lun-yu: “ He,” fays Conrucius, “ who 
“ fhall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord: of 
‘© Heaven governs the univerfe, who fhall in all 
*« things chufe moderation, who {hall perfe@ly 
‘«* know his own {pecies, and fo a& among them, 
“ that his life and manners may conform to his 
“knowledge of Gop and man, may be truly 
“ faid to difcharge all the duties of a fage, and 
“to be far exalted above the common herd of 
“the human race.” But fuch a religion and 
fuch morality could never have been general ; 
and. we find, that the people of China had an an« 
tient fyftem of ceremonies and fuperftitions, 
which the government and the philofophers ap- . 
_ pear to have encouraged, and which has an ap» 
parent affinity with fome parts of the oldeft In- 
dian worthip: they believed in the agency of 
genii or tutelary fpirits, prefiding over the ftars 
and the clouds, over lakes and rivers, mountains, 
walleys, and woods, over certain regions and — 
towns, over all the elements (of which, like the 
Hindus, they reckoned jive) and particularly 
VOL. I, oN | ! 
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over fire, the moft brilliant of them: to thofe 
deities they offered victims on high places; and 
the following paflage from the Sbi-cin, or Book 
of Odes, is-very much in the ftyle of the Brab- 
mans : * Even they, who perform a facrifice with 
“due reverence, cannot perfeétly affure them- 
“ felves, that the divine fpirits accept their ob- 
“ lations; and fat lefs can they, who adore the 
_ Gods with languor and ofcitancy, clearly’ per- 
‘ceive their facred illapfes.” Thefe are im- 
-perfeét traces indeed, but they are traces, of ark 
affinity between the religion of Menu and that — 
_ of the Chinas, whom he names among the apof- 
tates from it: M. Lz Gewri obferved, he fays, _ 
_ arftrong refemblance between the funeral rites of 
the Chinefe and the Sr@ddba of the Hindus: 
and M. Bai tty, after a learned inveftigation, 
concludes, that “Even the puerile and abfurd 
 ftories of the Chinefe fabulifts contain a rem- 
“(nant of ancient Indian hiftory, with a faint 
“ fketch of the firft Hindu ages.” As the Baudd- 
bas, indeed, wete Hindus, it may naturally be 
imagined, that they carried into China many 
ceremonies practifed in their own country; - 
but the Bauddbas pofitively forbad the immo- 
Jation of cattle; yet we know, that various ani- 
mals, even bulls and men, were anciently fa- 
crificed by the Chinefe; befides which wé dif- 
cover many fingular marks of relation between 
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them and the old Hindus: as in the rémarkable 
period of four hundred and thirty two thoufand, 
and the cycle of /itty, years; in the predilection 
for the myftical number nine; in many fimilar 
fafts and great feftivals, efpecially at the folftices 
and.equinoxes ; in the juft-mentioned obfequies 
confifting of rice and fruits offered to the manes 
of their anceftors; in the dread of dying child« 
lefs, left fuch offerings fhould be intermitted ; 
and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objeéts, which the Indians carried fo far, 
that Menu himfelf, where he allows a Brabmen 
to trade, if he cannot otherwile fupport life, ab- 
folutely forbids “ his trafficking in any fort of 
“ red cloths, whether linen or woollen, or made _. 
_ © of woven bark.” All the circumftances, which 
have been mentioned under the two heads of 
literature and religion, feem colle€tively to prove 
(as far as fuch a queftion admits proof) that the 
Chinefe and Hindus were originally the fame 
people, but having been feparated near four 
thoufand years, have retained few ftrong features 
of their ancient confanguinity, efpecially as the 
Hindus have preferved their old language and _ 
ritual, while the Chinefe very foon loft both, and 
the Alindus’ have conftantly intermarried among 
themfelves, while the Chinefe, by a mixture of 
Tartarian blood from the time of their firft 
eftablifhment, have at length formed a race 
N 2 
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‘diftin® in appearance both from Indians and 
Tartars. 

A fimnilar diverfity has — I believe, from 
fimilar caufes, between the people of China and 
‘fapan; on the fecond of which nations we have — 
now, or foon fhall have, as correét and as ample > 
inftruction as can poffibly be obtained without 
a perfect acquaintance with the Chinefe charac- 
ters. KampFer has taken from M. TFitsincu 
the honour of being the firft, and he from 
‘-K2MPFER that of being the only, European, 
who, by a long refidence in Yapan, and a fami- 
liar intercourfe with the principal natives of it, 
has been able to colle& authentick materials for 
the natural and civil hiftory of a country /ecluded, 
as the Romans ufed to fay of our own ifland, 
from the reft of the world: the works of thofe 
Wluftrious travellers will confirm and embellith 
each other; and, when M. Tirsinen {hall 
have acquired a knowledge of Chinefe, to which 
‘a part of his leifure in ‘ava will be devoted, his 
precious collection of books in that language, on 
the laws and revolutions, the natural produétions, 
| the arts, manufactures and fciences of Japan, 
will be in his hands an inexhauftible mine of 
“new and important information. Both he and 
his predeceffor affert with confidence, and, I 
doubt not, with truth, that the fapane/e would 
refent, as. an infult on their dignity, the bare 
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fugpeftion of their defcent from the Chinefe, 
whom they furpafs in feveral of the mechanical 
arts, and, what is of greater confequence, in mi- 
litary fpirit; but they do not, I underftand, 
mean to deny, that they are a branch of the 
fame ancient ftem with the people of China; 
and, were that fa& ever fo warmly contefted by 
them, it might be proved by an invincible ar- 
gument, if the preceding part of this difcourfe, 
on the origin of the Chinefe, be thought to con- - 
tain juft reafoning. In the firft place, it feems 
inconceivable, that the Fapanefe, who never | 
appear to have been conquerors or conquered, 
fhould have adopted the whole fyftem of Chinefe 
literature with all its inconveniences and intri- 
cacies, if an immemorial connexion had not fub- 
fitted between the two nations, or, in other 
words, if the bold and ingenious race, who peo- 
pled ‘fapan in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury before Curist, and, about fix hundred 
years afterwards, eftablifhed their monarchy, had 
not carried with them the letters and learning, 
which they and the Chinefe had poffeffed in 
common; but my principal argument is, thate 
the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry -has prevailed in 
‘fapan from the earlieft ages; and among the 
idols worfhipped, according to KmMPFER, in 
that country, before the innovations of Sa’cy A or 
BuopuA, whom the Fapane/e alfo call Amipa, 
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we find many of thofe, which we fee every day 
in the temples of Bengal; particularly the gad- 
defs with many arms, reprefenting the powers 
of Nature, in Egypt named Isis and here Isa‘n1’ 
er Isr, whofe image, as it js exhibited by the 
. German traveller, all the Brébmans, to whom I 
fhowed it, immediately recognized with a mix- 
ture of pleafure and enthufiafm, It is very true, 
that the Chinefe differ widely from the natives — 
of ‘fapan in their vernacular dialects, in external 
manners, and perhaps in the ftrength of their 
mental faculties ; but as wide a difference is ob- 
fervable among all the nations of the Gotbick fa- 
mily; and we might account even for a greater 
diffimilarity, by confidering the number of ages, 
during which the fevera] {warms have been {fez 
parated from the great Indian hive, to which 
they primarily belonged. The modern ‘fapane/fe 
gave KzmprFer the idea of polifhed Lartars; 
and it is reafonable ta believe, that the people of 
Fapan, who were originally Hindus of the mar- 
tial clafs and advanced farther eaftward than the 
Chinas, have, like them, infenfibly changed their 
: features and characters by intermarriages with, 
yarious Tartarian tribes, whom they found 
loofely {cattered over their ifles, or who after- 
wards fixed their abode in them, : 
Having now fhown in five difcourfes, that the 
Arabs and Tartars were originally difting races, 
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while the Hindus, Chinefe, and ‘fapanefe pro~ 
ceeded from another ancient ftem, and that all 
the three ftems may be traced to Iran, as toa 
common centre, from which it is highly proba- 
ble, that they diverged in various direCtions 
. about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accomplifhed my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the Afatick nations; but .the 
queftions, which I undertook to difcufs, are not 
yet ripe for a ftri&t analytical argument; and it 
will firft be neceflary to examine with f{crupulous 
attention all the detached or infulated races of 
men, who either inhabit the borders of India, 
Arabia, Tartary, Perfia, and China, or are in- 
terfperfed in the mountainous and uncultivated 
‘parts of thofe extenfive regions. To this exa- _ 
mination I fhall, at our next annual meeting, 
allot an entire difcourfe; and if, after all our in- 
quiries, no more than three primitive races can 
be found, it will be a fubfequent confideration, 
whether thofe three ftocks had one common 
root, and, if they had, by what means that root 
was preferved amid the violent fhocks, which 
our whole globe appears evidently to have fuf- 
tained. | 


THE EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, . 
DELIVERED 24 FEBRUARY, 1791. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


WE have taken a general view, at our five laft 
annual meetings, of as many celebrated nations, 
whom we have proved, as far as the fubje& ad- 
mits of proof, to have defcended from three 
primitive ftocks, which we call for the prefent 
Indian, Arabian, Tariarian; and we have near- 
ly: travelled over all 4/ia, if not with a perfec 
coincidence of fentiment, at leaft, with as much 
unanimity, as can be naturally expected in a 
- large body of men, each of whom muft affert it 
as his right, and confider it as his duty, to de- 
eide on all points for himfelf, and never to de- 
cide on obfcure points without the beft evidence, 
that can poffibly be adduced: our travels will 
this day be concluded, but our hiftorical re- 
- fearches would have been left incomplete, if we. 
had paffed without attention over the numerous 
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races of borderers, who have long been eftablifhed 
on the limits of Arabia, Perfia, India, China, 
‘and Tartary ; over the wild tribes refiding in the 
mountainous parts of thofe extenfive regions ; 
and the more civilized inhabitants of the iflands 
annexed by geographers to their Afiatick divifion 
ef this globe. 

Let us take our departure from Idume near 
the gulf of Elanitis, and, having encircled Afia, 
with fuch deviations from our courfe as the fub- 
ject may require, let us return to the point, from 
which we began ; endeavouring, if we are able, 
to find a nation, who may clearly be fhown, by 
juft reafoning from their language, religion, and 
manners, to be neither Indians, Arabs, nor Tar- 
tars, pure or mixed; but always remembering, 
that any {mall family detached in an early age 
from their parent ftock, without letters, with 
few ideas beyond objects of the firft neceffity, 
and confequently with few words, and fixing 
' their abode on a range of mountains, in an 
ifland, or even in a wide region before unin< 
habited, might in four or five centuries peeple 
their new country, and would neceflarily form 
a new language with no perceptible traces, per- 
haps, of that fpoken by their anceftors. Edom 
or Idume, and Erythra or Pheenice, had orie 
ginally, as many believe, a fimilar meaning, and 
were derived from words denoting a red colour } 
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but, whatever be their derivation, it feems in~ 
dubitable, that a race of men were anciently 
fettled in Idume and in Median, whom the oldeft 
and beft Greek authors call Erytbreans; who 
were very diftinét from the Arabs; and whom, 
* from the concurrence of many ftrong teftimonies, 
we may fafely refer to the Indian ftem. M. 
D’HERBELOT inentions a tradition (which he 
treats, indeed, as a fable), that a colony of thofe 
Idumeans had migrated from the northern fhores 
of the Erytbrean fea, and failed acrofs the 
Mediterranean to Europe, at the time fixed by 
Chronologers for the paflage of EVANDER with 
his Arcadians into Italy, and that both Greeks 
and Romans were the progeny of thofe emi- 
grants. It is not on vague and fufpected tradi- 
tions, that we muft build our belief of fuch 
events; but NEwron, who advanced nothing 
in {cience without demonftration, and nothing 
in hiftory without fuch evidence as he thought 
conclufive, aflerts from authorities, which he had 
carefully examined, that the Idumean voyagers 
carried with them both arts and fciences, 
*¢ among which were their aftronomy, naviga- 
<6 tion, and letters; forin Idume, fays he, they . 
_ had letters, and names for conftellations, before 
“ the days of Jos, who mentions them.” Jos, 
indeed, or the author of the book, which takes 
its. name from haga, was of the Arabian ftock, 
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as the language of that fublime work inconteft- 
ably proves; but the invention and propaga- 
tion of letters and aftronomy are by all fo juftly 
afcribed to the Indian family, that, if Srrazo 
and Heroportus were not grofsly deceived, the 
adventurous Idumeans, who firft gave names to 
the ftars, and hazarded long voyages in fhips of 
their own conftruétion, could be no other than a 
branch of the Hindu race: in all events, there is 
no ground for believing them of a fourth diftin@ 
lineage; and we need fay no more of them, till 
we meet them again, on our return, under the 
name of Phenicians. 

As.we pafs down the formidable fea, which 
rolls over its coral bed between the coaft of the 
Arabs, or thofe, who {peak the pure language of 
IsmaiL, and that of the “jams, or théfe, who 
mutter it barbaroufly, we find no certain traces, 
on the Arabian fide, of any people, who were” 
not originally drabs of the genuine or mixed 
breed: anciently, perhaps, there were Tragio- 
dytes in part of the peninfula, but they feem to 
have been long fupplanted by the Nomades, or 
wandering herd{men; and who thofe Zroglodytes 
were, we fhall fee very clearly, if we. deviate a 
few moments from our intended path, and make 
a fhort excurfion into countries very lately ex 
plored on the Weftern, or _—" fide of the 
Red Sea. | 
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That the written Abyffinian language, which 
we call Etbiopick, is a diale& of old Chaldean, 
and a fifter of Arabick and Hebrew, we know 
_with certainty, not only from the great multitude 
of identical words, but (which is a far ftronger 
proof) from the fimilar grammatical arrangement 
of the feveral idioms: we know at the fame time, 
that it is written, like all the Indian characters, 
from the left hand to the right, and that the 
vowels are annexed, as in Devandgari, to the 
_ confonants; with which they form a fyllabick 
fyftem extremely clear and convenient, but dif- 
pofed in a lefs artificial order than the fyftem of 
letters now exhibited in the San/crit grammars ; 
whence it may juftly be inferred, that the order 
contrived by Pa’ninr or his difciples ‘is com- 
paratively modern; and I have no doubt, from 
-acurfory examination of many old infcriptions 
on pillars and in caves, which have obligingly 
been fent to me from all parts of India, that the 
Nagari and Ethiopian letters had at firft a fimilar 
‘form. It has long been my opinion, that the 
Abyffinians of the Arabian ftock, having no fym- 
bols of their own to reprefent articulate founds, 
borrowed thofe of the black pagans, whom the 
Greeks. call ‘Troglodytes, from their primeval ha- 
bitations in natural caverns, or in mountains ex- 
cavated by their own labour: they were probably | 
, the firft inhabitants of Africa, where they hes 
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came in time the builders of magnificent cities, 
the founders of feminaries for the advancement 
of fcience and philofophy, and the inventors (if 
they were not rather the importers) of fymbolical 
characters. I believe on the whole, that the 
Etbiops of Meroé were the fame people with the 
firft Egyptians, and confequently, as it might 
eafily be fhown, with the original Hindus. 'To 
the ardent and intrepid Mr. Brucz, whofe 
travels are to my tafte uniformly agreeable and 
fatisfactory, though he thinks very differently 
from me on the language and genius of the 
Arabs, we are indebted for more important, and, 
I believe, more accurate, information concerning: 
the nations eftablifhed near the Mle from its 
fountains to its mouths, than all Europe united 
could before have fupplied; but,'fince he has 
not been at the pains to compare the feven lan- 
guages, of which he has-exhibited a fpecimen, 
and fince I have not leifure to make the com- 
parifon, I muft be fatisfied with obferving, on 
his authority, that the diale€ts of the Gafots and 
the Gallas, the Agows of both races, and the 
Falafbas, who muft originally have ufed a Chal- 
dean idiom, were never preferved in writing, 
and the Ambarick only in modern times: they 
mutt, therefore, have been for ages in fluctuation, 
and can lead, perhaps, to no certain conclufion 
as to the origin of the feveral tribes, who an- 
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ciently fpoke them. It is very remarkable, ‘as 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Bryant have proved, 
that the Greeks gave the appellation of Indians 
both to the fouthern nations of Africk and to 
the people; among we now live; nor is it lefs 
obfervable, that, according to Epuorus quoted 
. by Straso, they called all the fouthern nations 
in the world Ethiopians, thus ufing Indian and 
Etbiop as convertible terms : but we muft leave 
- the gymnofophifts of Eibiopia, who feem to have 
profeffed the doctrines of Buppua, and enter 
the great Indian ocean, of which their Afiatick 
and African brethren were probably the firft 
navigators. | 

On the iflands near Yemen we have little to 
remark : they appear now to be peopled chiefly 
by Mobammedans, and afford no marks of dif- 
crimination, with which I am acquainted, either 
in language or manners; but I cannot bid fare- 
wel to the coaft of Arabia, without affuring you, 
that, whatever may be faid of Ommdén, and the 
Scythian colonies, who, it is imagined, were for- 
merly fettled there, I have met with no trace in — 
the maritime part of Yemen, from Aden to Maf- 
kat, of any nation, who were not either Arabs 
or Aby/ffinian invaders. 

Between that country and Iran are fome 
iflands, which, from their infignificance in our 
_ prefent inquiry, may here be neglected ; and, as 
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to the Curds, or other independent races, who 
inhabit the branches of Taurus or the banks of 
Eupbrates and Tigris, they have, I believe, no 
written language, nor any certain memorials of 
their origin: it has, indeed, been afferted by 
travellers, that a race of wanderers in Diyarbecr 
yet fpeak the Chaldaick of our f{cripture; and 
the rambling Turcmans have retained, I imagine, © 
fome traces of their Zartarian idioms ; but, fince 
no veftige appears, from the gulf of Perfia to 
the rivers Cur and Aras, of any people difting . 
from the Arabs, Perfians, or Tartars, we may 
conclude, that no fuch people exifts in the Ira 
nian mountains, and return to thofe, which fe- 
arate Irdn from India. The principal in- 
habitants of the mountains, called Padr/ici, where 
they run towards the weft, Parveti, from a 
known Sanfcrit word, where they turn in an 
eaftern direction, and Paropamifus, where they 
join Imaus in the north, were anciently dif- 
tinguifhed among the Brahmans by the name 
of Deradas, but feem to have been deftroyed or 
expelled by the numerous tribes of Afghans or 
Patans, among whom are the Balgjas, who give 
their name to a mountainous diftri@t; and there | 
is very folid ground for believing, that the Af- 
gbdns defcended from the ‘fews; becaufe they 
fometimes in confidence avow that unpopular 
origin, which in general they feduloufly conceal, 
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and which other Mu/felmans pofitively affert ; 
becaufe Hazaret, which appears to be the 4fa- 
retb of EsprAs, is one of their territories ; and, 
principally, becaufe their language is evidently 
a dialect of the f{criptural Chaldaick. 

We come now to the river Sindhu and the 
country named from it: near its mouths we find 
a diftri€t, called by NEARCHUs, in his journal, 
Sangada; which M. D’AnviL_e juftly fup- — 
pofes to be the feat of the Sanganians, a bar- 
barous and piratical nation mentioned by modern 
‘travellers, and well known at prefent by our 
countrymen in the weft of India. Mr. Mater, 
now refident at Puna on the part of the Briti/b 
government, procured at my requeft the San- 
ganian letters, which are a fort of Nagari, and 
a fpecimen of their language, which is apparently 
derived, like other Indian diale&ts, from the 
Sanfcrit ; nor can 1 doubt, from the defcriptions, 
which I ‘have received, of their perfons and 
‘manners, that they are Pémeras, as the Bréb- 
mans call them, or outcaft Hindus, immemorially 
feparated from the reft of the nation. It feems 
_ agreed, that the fingular people, called Egyptians, 
and, by corruption, Gypj/tes, paffed the Mediter- 
ranean immediately from Egypt; and their mot- 
Jey language, of which Mr. GRELLMANN ex- 
‘hibits a copious vocabulary, contains fo many 
Sanfcrit words, that their Indian origin can 
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cabulary feems eftablithed by a multitude of 
Gyp/y words, as angdr, charcoal, cd/bth, wood, 
par, a bank, bbu, earth, and a hundred more, 
-for which the collector of them could: find no 
parallel in the vulgar diale@ of Hindujtan, 
though we know them to be pure Sanfcrit 
{carce changed in a fingle letter. A very in- 
genious friend, to whom this remarkable fag 
was imparted, fuggefted to me, that thofe very 
words might have been taken from old Egyptian, 
. and that the Gypfies were Troglodytes from the 
rocks near Thebes, where a race of banditti ftill 
refemble them in their habits and features ; but, 
as we have no other evidence of fo ftrong an 
affinity between the popular dialects of old Egypt 
and India, it feems more probable, that the | 
Gypfies, whom the Italians call Zingaros, and 
Zinganos, were no other than Zinganians, as 
M. D’AnvILLte alfo writes the word, who 
might, in fome piratical expedition, have landed 
on the coaft of Arabia or Africa, whence they 
might have; rambled to Egypt, and at length 
have migrated, or been driven into Europe. To 
the kindnefs of Mr. Mater I am alfo indebted 
for an account of the Boras; a remarkable race 
of men inhabiting chiefly the cities of Gujardt, 
who, though Mu/felmans in religion, are Fews 
in features, genius, and manners: they form in 
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all places a diftin@ fraternity, and are every 
where noted for addrefs in bargaining, for mi- 
nute thrift, and conftant attention to lucre, but 
profefs total ignorance of their own origin; 
though it feems probable, that they came firft 
with their brethren the Afghans to the borders 
of India, where they learned in time to prefer a 
gainful and fecure occupation in populous towns 
to perpetual wars and laborious exertions on the 
mountains, As to the Moplas, in the weftern 
parts of the Indian empire, I have feen their 
books in Arabick, and am perfuaded, that, like 
the people called Malays, they defcended from 
Arabian traders and mariners after the age of 
MuHAMMED. 
On the continent of India, between the river 
V Ns or Hypbafis, to the weft, the mountains 
Fi, Tripura and Caumaripa to the eaft, and Hima- 
laya to the north, we find many races of wild 
people with more or lefs of that priftine ferocity, 
which induced their anceftors to fecede from the 
civilized inhabitants of the plains afd valleys : 
in the moft ancient San/crit books they are 
called Sacas, Ciratas, Colas, Pulindas, Barbaras, 
and are all known to Europeans, though not 
all by their true names; but many Hindu pil- 
grims, who have travelled through their haunts, 
have fully defcribed them to me; and I have 
‘found reafons for believing, that they fprang 
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from the old Indian ftem, though fome- of 
them were foon intermixed with the firft.ram- 
blers from Turtary, whofe language feems to 
have been the bafis of that now fpoken by 
the Moguls. 

We come back to the Indian iflands, and © 
haften to thofe, which lie to the fouth-eaft of 
Silan, or Taprobane; for Silén itfelf, as we know 
from the languages, letters, religion, and old 
monuments of its various inhabitants, was peo-= | 
pled beyond time of memory by the Hindu race, 
and formerly, perhaps, extended much farther 
to the weft and to the fouth, fo as to include 
Lanca, or the equinoétial point of the Indian 
aftronomers; nor can we reafonably doubt, that 
the fame enterprifing family planted colonies in. 
the other ifles of the fame ocean from the Ma- 
layadwipas, which take their name from the 
mountain of Malaya, to the Moluccas, or Mal- 
licas, and probably far beyond them. Captain 
_ Forrest affured me, that he found the ifle of 
Bali (a great name in the hiftorical poems of 
India) chiefly peopled by Hindus, who worthip- 
ped the fame idols, which he had feen in this 
province ; and that of Madbura muft have been 
fo denominated, like the well known territory 
in the weftern peninfula, by a nation, who un- 
derftood Sanfcrit. Wé need not be furprized, 
that M. D’AnvILLE was unable to-affign a rea- 
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fon, why the ‘fabadios, or Yavadwipa, of Pro-. 
LEMY was rendered in the old Latin verfion the 
ifle of Barley; but we muft admire the inqui- 
fitive fpirit and patient labour of the Greeks and 
Romans, whom nothing obfervable feems to 
have efcaped: Yava means barley in Sanfcrit ; 
and, though that word, or its regular derivative, 
be now applied folely to “fava, yet the great 
French geographer adduces very ftrong reafons 
for believing, that the ancients applied it to Su- 
matra. In whatever way the name of the laft 
mentioned ifland may be written by Europeans, 
it is clearly an Indian word, implying abundance 
or excellence ; but we cannot help wondering, 
that neither the natives of it, nor the beft in- 
formed of our Pandits, know it by any fuch ap- 
pellation; efpecially as it ftill exhibits vifible 
traces of a primeval connexion with India: from 
the very accurate and interefting account of It 
by a learned and ingenious member of our own 
body, we difcover, without any recourfe to ety- 
mological conjecture, that multitudes of pure 
Sanfcrit words occur in the principal dialeéts of 
_ the Sumatrans ; that, among their laws, two 

pofitive rules concerning /ureties and intereft ap- 
pear to be taken word for word from the Indian, 
legiflators NA‘RED and Ha‘rrTa ; and, what is 
_ yet more obfervable, that: the fyftem of letters, 
ufed by the people of Reang and Lampun, has 
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the fame artificial order with the Dévandgari ; 
. but in every feries one letter is amitted, becaufe _ 
it is never found in the languages’ of thofe 
iflanders.. If Mr. Marspew has proved (as he 
firmly believes, and as we, from our knowledge 
of his accuracy, may fairly prefume) that clear 
veftiges of one ancient language areidifcernible 
in all the infular diale&s of the ‘fouthern:feas 
from Madaga/fcar to the Philippines and even to 
the remoteft iflands lately: difcovered, we may 
infer from the {pecimens in his account of Su- 
matra, that the parent of them all was no other 
than the Sanfcrit; and with this obfervation, 
having nothing of confequence to add on the 
Chinefe ifles or on thofe of ‘fapan, I leave the 
fartheft eaftern verge of this continent, and turn 
to the countries, now under the government of 
China, between the northern limits of India, 
and the extenfive domain of thofe Tartars, wha 
are ftill independent. 

That the people of Potyid or ¢ Tibet were Hin- 
hes who engrafted the herefies of BupDHa on 
their old mythological religion, we know from 
the refearches of CasgtANo, who long had re- 
fided among them; and whofe difquifitions on 
their language and letters, their tenets and forms 
of worfhip, are inferted by Grorai in his curious 
but prolix compilation, which I have had the . 
patience to read from the firft to the laft of nine 
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hundred rugged pages: their characters are ap+ 
parently Judign, but their language has now the 
difadvantage of being written with more letters 
than are ever pronounced ; for, although it was 
anciently San/crit and polyfyllabick, it feems at 
prefent, fram the influence of Chinefe manners, 
to canfilt of monofyllables, to form which, with 
fante: regard to grammatical derivation, it has 
become neceflary to fupprefs in common dif- 
courfe many letters, which we fee in their books; 
and thus we are enabled to.trace in their writing 
a number of Sanfcrit words and phrafes, which 
in their fpoken dialetare quite undiftinguifhable. _ 
The two engravings in GiorGi’s book, from 
fketches by a Tibetian painter, exhibit a fyftem 
of Egyptian and Indian mythology ; and a com- 
plete explanation of them would have done the 
learned author more credit than his fanciful ety- 
mologies, which are always ridiculous, and often 
gro{sly erroneous. . 
The Tartars having been wholly unlettered, 
_as they freely confefs, before their converfion to 
the religion of Arabia, we cannot but fufped, 
that the natives of Eighur, Tancut, and Kbata, 
who had fyftems of letters and are even faid to 
have cultivated liberal arts, were not of the Zar- 
tarian, but of the Indian, family ; and I apply 
the fame remark to the nation, whom we call 
Barmas, but who are known to the Pandits by 
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the name of Brabmacbinas, and feem to have 
been the Brachmani of ProLtemy: they were 
probably rambling Hindus, who, defcending from 
the northern parts of the eaftern peninfula, car- 
ried with them. the letters now ufed in va, 
which are no more than a round Négari derived 
from the {quare characters, in which the Pall, or 
facred language of Buppua’s priefts in that 
country, was anciently written; a language, by 
the way, very nearly allied to the Sanjcrit, if we 
can depend on the teftimony of M. Dg La_ 
LouBERE; who, though always an acute ob- 
ferver, and in general a faithful reporter, of fads, 
is charged by GARPANIUs with having miftaken 
the Barma for the Pali letters; and when, on 
his authority, I fpoke of the Bali writing to a 
young chief of Aracan, who read with facility 
the books of the Barmas, he corrected me with 
politenefs, and affured me, that the Fdli. lan- 
guage was written by the picts in a much 
older character. ) | 

Let us now return eaftward to the fartheft 
Afiatick dominions of Ruffia, and,- rounding 
them on the northeaft, pafs directly to the Hy- 
perboreans; who, from all that can be learned 
of their old religion and manners, appear like 
the Majfagetz, and fome other nations ufually 
' confidered as Tartars, to have been really of the 
Gotbick, that is of the Hindu, race; for I cone 
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fidently affume, that the Goths and the Hindus 
had originally the fame language, gave the fame 
appellations to the ftars and planets, adored the 
{ame falfe deities, performed the fame bloody 
facrifices, and profeffed the fame notions of re-~ 
wards and punifhments after death. I would 
not infift with M. Baiiry, that the people of 
Finland were Goths, merely becaufe they have 
the word /bip in their language; while the reft 

of it appears wholly diftin@ from any of the 
Gotbick idioms: the publifhers of the Lord’s 
_ Prayer in many languages reprefent the Finni/b 
and Lapponian as nearly alike, and the Hun- 
garian as totally different from them; hut this 
muft be an errour, if it be true, that a Ru/fian 
author has lately. traced the Hungarian from its 
primitive feat between the Ca/pian and the 
Euzine, as far as Lapland itfelf; and, fince the 
Huns were confeffedly Tartars, we may con- 
elude, that all the northern languages, except 
the Goethick, had a Tartarian origin, like that 
univerfally afcribed to the various branches of 
Sclavonian. 

On the Armenian, which I never ftudied, be- 
eaufe I could not hear of any original compofi- 
tions in it, I can offer nothing decifive ; but am 
convinced, from the beft information. procurable 
in Bengal, that its bafis was ancient Perfian of 
| the fame Indian ftock with the Zend, and that 
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it has been gradually changed fince the time, 
when Armenia ceafed to be a province of fran: 
the letters, in which it now appears, are allowed 
to be comparatively modern; and, though the 
learned editor of the traé&t by CARPANIUS on 
the literature of Ava, compares them with the. 
Pali charaGters, yet, if they be not, as I fhould 
rather imagine, derived from the Pablavi, they 
are probably an invention of fome learned Ar- 
menian in the middle of the fifth century. Mo- 
sEs of Khoren, than whom no man was moré 
able to elucidate the fubject, has inferted in his 
hiftorical work a difquifition on the language of 
Armenia, from which we might colle@. fome 
curious information, if the prefent occafion re- 
quired it ; but to all the races of men, who in- 
habit the branches of Caucafus and the northern 
limits of Ivén, 1 apply the remark, before an- 
nounced generally, that ferocious and hardy 
tribes, who retire for the fake of liberty to 
mountainous regions, and form by degrees a 
feparate nation, muft alfo form in the end a fe- 
parate language by agreeing on. new words to 
exprefs new ideas ; provided that the language, 
which they carried with them, was not fixed by 
writing and fufficiently copious. The Armenian 
damfels are faid by SrraBo to have facrificed in 
the temple of the goddefs ANaiTis, whom we 
know, from other authorities, to be the Na‘ur’p, 
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or Venus, of the old Perfians; and it is for 
many reafons highly probable, that one and the 
fame religion prevailed through the whole em- 
pire of Cyrus. 

Having travelled round the continent, and 
among the iflands, of A/a, we come again to 
the coaft of the Mediterranean ; and the prin- 
cipal nations of antiquity, who firft demand our 
attention, are the Greeks and Phrygians, who, 
though differing fomewhat in manners, and per-~ 
haps in diale@, had an apparent afhnity in re- 
ligion as well as in language: the Dorian, Ionian, 
and Eolian families having emigrated from — 
| Eurppe, to which it is univerfally agreed that 
they firft paffed from Egypt, I can add nothing 
to what has been advanced concerning them in 
former difcourfes ; and, no written monuments 
of old Phrygia being extant, I fhall only obferve, 
on the authority of the Greeks, that the grand 
object of myfterious worfhip in that country 
was the Mother of the Gods, or Nature per- 
 fonified, as we fee her among the Jndians in a 
thoufand forms and under a thoufand names. 
She was called in the Phrygian diale&Q Ma’, 
and reprefented in a car drawn by lions, with a 
drum in her hand, and a towered coronet on - 
her head: her myfteries (which feem to be 
alluded to in the Mo/faick law) are folemnized 
at the autumnal equinox in thefe provinces, 
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where fhe is named, in one of her. characters, 
Ma’, ts.adored, in all of them, as the great 
Mother, is figured fitting on a lion, and appears. 
in fome of her temples with a diadem or mitre 
of turrets; a drum is called dindima both in 
Sanfcrit and Phrygian; and the title of Dindy~ 
mene feems rather derived from that word, than 
from the name of a mountain. - The Diana of 
Epbefus was manifeftly the fame goddefs in the 
character of productive Nature; and the As- 
TARTE of the Syrians and Phenicians (to whom 
we now return) was, I doubt not, the fame in 
another form: I may on the whole affure you, 
that the learned works of SeLpEN and JaB- 
LONSKI, on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, would 
receive more illuftration from the little San/crit 
book, entitled Chandi, than from all thefragments 
of oriental mythology, that are difperfed in the 
whole compafs of Grecian, Roman, and Hebrew 
literature. We are told, that the Pbenicians, 
like the Hindus, adored the Sun, and afferted 
water to be the firft of created things; nor can 
we doubt, that Syria, Samaria, and Pbhenice, or 
the long ftrip of land on the fhore of the Me- 
diterranean, were anciently peopled by a branch 
of the Indian ftock, but were afterwards inhabit- 
ed by that race, which for the prefent we call 
Arabian: in all three the oldeft religion was the 
Affyrian, as it is called by SeLDEN, and the 
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Samaritan \etters-appear'to have been the’ fame 
at firft with thofe of Phenice; but the Syriack 
language, of which ample remains are preferved, 
and the Punick, of which we have a clear {pe~ 
cimen in PLAutTus and on monuments lately 
brought to light, were indifputably of a CAal- 
daick, or Arabick, origin. 

_ The feat of the firft Phenicians having extend- 
ed to [dume, with which we began, we have now 
completed the circuit of 4/ia; but we muft not 
pafs over in filence a moft extraordinary people, 
who efcaped the attention, as BArrow obferves 
more than once, ‘of the diligent and inquifitive 
Heropotus: I. mean the people of Yudea, 
whofe language demonftrates their affinity with 
the Arabs, but whofe manners, literature, and 
hiftory are wonderfully diftinguifhed from the 
reft of mankind. Barrow loads them with the 
fevere, but juft, epithets of malignant, unfocial, 
obftinate, diftruftful, fordid, changeable, turbu- 
lent ; and defcribes them as furioufly zealous in | 
fuccouring their own countrymen, but impla- 
cably hoftile to other nations ; yet, with all the 
fottth perverfenefs, the ftupid arrogance, and 


.. the brutal atrocity of their character, they had, 


the peculiar merit, among all races of men under 
heaven, of preferving a rational and pure {yfiem 
of devotion in the midft of wild polytheifm, 
inhuman or obfcene rites, and a dark labyrinth 
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of errours produced by ignorfancé and fupported, 
by interefted fraud. Theological: inquiries are- 
no part.of my’ prefent fubject; but I cannot 
refrain from adding, that the collection of tra@s, ° 
which, we call from their excellence the Scrip- 
tures, contain, independently of a divine origin, 
more true fublimity,, more exquifite beauty, 
purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
finer {trains both of poetry and eloquence, than 
could be collected within the fame compafs, 
from all other books, that’ were ever compofed. 
in any age or in any idiom. ‘The two parts, of 
which the Scriptures confift, are connected by a 
chain of compofitions, which bear no refemblance 
in form or ftyle to any that can be produced 
from the ftores of Grecian, Indian, Perfian, or 
even Arabian, learning: the antiquity of thofe 
compofitions no man doubts ; andthe unftrain- 
._ ed application of them to events long fubfequent 
to their publication is a folid ground of belief, 
that they were genuine predictions, and con- 
fequently infpired ; but, if any thing be the 
abfolute exclufive property of each individual, 
it is his belief; and, I hope, I fhould be one of 
the laft men living, who could harbour athought ° 
of obtruding my own belief on the free minds 
of others. I mean only to aflume, what, I truft, | 
will be readily conceded, that the firit Hedrew 
hiftorian muft be entitled, merely as fuch, to an 
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equal degree-of credit, in his account of all civil 
tranfactions, with any other hiftorian of ah« 
tiquity: how far that moft ancient writer cofi- 
firms the refult of our inquiries into the ge-+ 
nealogy of nations, I propofe to fhow at our 
next anniverfary meeting; when, after an ap- 
proach to demonftration, in the ftri& method of 
the old analyfis, I thall refume the whole argu- 
ment concifely and fynthetically ; and hall then 
have condenfed in feven difcourfes a mafs of 
evidence, which, if brevity had not been my 
object, might have been expanded into feven 
large volumes with no other trouble.than that of 
holding the pen; but (to borrow a turn of ex- 
preflion from one of our poets) ‘ for what I 
“ have produced, I claim onty your indulgence ; 
“it is for what I have fuppreffed, that I am 

“ entitled to your thanks.” : 


DISCOURSE THE NINTH. 


ON 


THE ORIGIN AND FAMILIES OF NATIONS. 


DELIVERED 23 FEBRUARY, 1792, 


BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 


—————— 


YOU have attended, gentlemen, with fo much 
indulgence to my difcourfes on the five Afiatick 
nations, and on the various tribes eftablifhed 
along their fevetal borders or interfperfed over 
theit mountains, that I cannot but flatter myfelf 
with an affurance of being heard with equal at- 
tention, while I trace to one centre the three 
great families, from which thofe nations appear 
to have proceeded, and then hazard a few con- 
jeG@tures on the different courfes, which they 
may be fuppofed to have taken toward thé 
countries, in which we find them fettled at the 
dawn of all genuine hiftory. 

Let us begin with a fhort review of the pro- 
pofitions, to which we have gradually been led, 
and feparate fuch as are morally certain, from . 
fuch as are only probable: that the firft race of 
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Perfians and Indians, to whom we may ddd the 
Romans and Greeks, the Goths, and the old 
Egyptians or Ethiops, originally fpeke the fame 
language and profeffed the fame popular faith, is 
capable, in my humble opinion, of inconteftable 
proof; that the Yews anid Arabs, the Affyrians, 
of fecond Perfian race, the people who fpoke 
Syriack, and a numerous tribe of Aby/finians, 
ufed one primitive dialect wholly diftin@ from 
the idiom juit mentioned, is, I believe, undif- 
puted, and, I am fure, indifputable ; but that 
the fettlers in China and ‘fapan had a common 
origin with the Hindus, is no more than highly 
probable ; and, that all the Tartars, as they are 
Inaccurately called, were primarily of a third fe- 
parate branch, totally differing from the two 
others in language, manners, and features, may 
indeed be plaufibly conjetured, but cannot, for 
the reafons alledged in a former eflay, be per- 
fpicuoufly fhown, and for the prefent therefore 
muft be merely aflumed. Could thefe facts be 
verified by the beft attainable evidence, it would 
not, I prefume, be doubted, that the whole earth 
was peopled by a variety of fhoots from the In- 
dian, Arabian, and Tartarian branches, or by fuch 
intermixtures of them, as, in a courfe of ages, 
might naturally have happened. | 
Now I admit without hefitation the aphorifin 
of Linnazus, that “in the beginning Gop 
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“ created one pair only of every living f{pecies, 
‘* which has a diverfity of fex;” but, fince that 
incomparable naturalift argues principally from . 
the wonderful diffufion of vegetables, and from 
an hypothefis, that the water on this globe has 
been continually fubfiding, I venture to produce ~ 
a fhorter and clofer argument in fupport of his - 
do@rine. That Nature, of which fimplicity ap- 
pears a diftinguifhing attribute, does nothing in 
vain, is a maxim in philofophy ; and againft 
thofe, who deny maxims, we cannot difpute ; 
but zt is vain and fuperfluous to do by many 
means what may be done by fewer, and this is 
another axiom received into courts of judicature 
from the {chools of philofophers: we mu/ft not, 
therefore, fays our great NEWTON, admit more 
caufes of natural things, than thofe, which are true, 
and fufficiently account for natural phenomena ; 
but it is- true, that one pair at leaft of every 
living {pecies muft at firft have been created ; 
and that one human pair was fufficient for the 
population of our globe in a period of no con- 
fiderable length (on the very moderate fup- 
pofition of lawyers and political arithmeticians, 
that every pair of anceftors left on an average 
two children, and each of them two more), is 
evident from the rapid increafe of numbers in 
geometrical progreffion, fo well known to thofe, ° 
who have ever taken. the trouble to fum a feries 
VOL. I. _ = 
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of as many terms, as they fuppofe generations of | 
men in two or three thoufand years. It follows, 
that the Author of Nature (for all nature pro- 
claims its divine author) created but one pair of 
our fpecies; yet, had it not been (among other 
reafons) for the devaftations, which hiftory has 
recorded, of water and fire, wars, famine, and 
peftilence, this earth would not now have had 
room for its multiplied inhabitants. If the hu- 
man race then be, as we may confidently affume, 
‘of one natural {pecies, they muft all have pro- 
ceeded from one pair; and if perfect juftice be, 
as it is moft indubitably, an effential attribute of 
GOD, that pair muft have been gifted with fuf- 
ficient wifdom and ftrength to be virtuous, and, 
as far as their nature admitted, happy, but in- 
trufted with freedom of will to be vicious and 
confequently degraded: whatever might be their 
option, they muft people in time the region 
where they firft were eftablifhed, and their nu- 
merous defcendants muft neceflarily feek new 
countries, as inclination might prompt, or ac- 
cident lead, them ; they would of courfe migrate 
in feparate families and clans, which, forgetting 
by degrees the language of their common pro- 
genitor, would form new dialects to convey new 
ideas, both fimple and complex; natural affec- 
tion would unite them at firft, and a fenfe of re- 
.ciprocal utility, the great and only cement of 
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and juftice, for which in evil times it is a general 
fubftitute, would combine them at length in com- 
munities more or lefs regular; laws would be 
propofed by a part of each community, but en- 
acted by the whole ; and governments would bé 
varioufly arranged for the happinefs or mifery of 
the governed, according to their own virtue and 
wifdom, or depravity and folly ; fo that, in lefs 
than three thoufand years, the world would ex- 
hibit the fame appearances, which we may ae~ 
tually obferve on it in the “8 of the great Aras 
bian impoftor. | 

On that part of it, to which our + united ré« 
fearches are generally confined, we fee five races 
of men peculiarly diftinguifhed, in the time of 
MuuamMeED, for their multitude and extent of 
dominion; but we have reduced them to three, 
becaufe we can difcover no more, that effentially 
differ in language, religion, manners, and other 
known characterifticks: now thofe three races, 

how varioufly foever they may at prefent be dif- 
- perfed and intermixed, mnft (if the preceding 
conclufions be juftly drawn) have migrated ori- 
ginally from a central country, to find which is 
_ the problem propofed for folution. Suppofe it 
folved; and give any arbitrary name to that 
centre: let it, if you pleafe, be Iran. The three 
primitive languages, therefore, muft at firft have 
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been concentrated in Iran, and there only in fact 
we fee traces of them in the earlieft hiftorical 
age; but, for the fake of greater precifion, con- 
ceive the whole empire of Jran, with all its 
mountains and valleys, plains and rivers, to be 
every way infinitely diminifhed ; the firft wind-_ 
ing courfes, therefore, of all the nations proceed- 
ing from it by land, and nearly at the fame time, | 
will be little right lines, but without interfec- 
tions, becaufe thofe courfes could not have 
thwarted and crofled one another: if then you 
confider the feats of all the migrating nations as 
points in a furrounding figure, you will perceive, 
that the feveral rays, diverging from Iran, may 
be drawn to them without any interfection; but 
this will not happen, if you aflume as a centre 
Arabia, or Egypt; India, Tartary, or China: it 
follows, that Iran, or. Perfia (I contend for the 
meaning, not the name), was the central coun- 
try, which we fought. This mode of reafoning 
I have adopted. not from any affeCtation (as you 
will do me the juftice to believe) of a fcientifick 
diction, but for the fake of concifenefs and va- ° 
riety, and from a wifh to avoid repetitions - the 
fubftance of my argument having been detailed 
in a different form at the clofe of another dif 
courfe; nor does the argument in any form rife 
to demonftration, which the queftion by no means 
admits: it amounts, however, to fuch a proof, 
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grounded on written evidence and credible tef- 
timony, as all mankind hold fufficient for de- 
cifions affecting property, freedom, and life. 
Thus then have we proved, that the inhabit- 
ants of Afta, and confequently, as it might be 
proved, of the whole earth, {prang from three 
branches of one ftem: and that thofe branches | 
have fhot into their prefent ftate of luxuriance 
in a period comparatively fhort, is apparent from’ . 
a fact univerfally acknowledged, that we find no 
certain monument, or even probable tradition, _ 
of nations planted, empires and ftates raifed, 
laws enacted, cities built, navigation improved, 
commerce encouraged, arts invented, or letters 
contrived, above twelve or at moft fifteen or 
fixteen centuries before the birth of Curisrt, 
and from another fat, which cannot be con- 
troverted, that feven hundred or a thoufand years 
would have been fully adequate to the fuppofed 
propagation, diffufion and eftablifhment of the ~ 
human race. — } 
The moft ancient hiftery of that race, and 
the oldeft compofition perhaps in, the world, is 
-a work in Hebrew, which we may fuppofe at 
firft, for the fake of our argument, to have no 
higher authority than any other work of equal 
antiquity, that the refearches of the curious had 
accidentally brought to light: it is afcribed to 
Mus au ; for fo he writes his own name, which, 
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after the Greeks and Romans, we have changed 
' into Mosgs ; and, though it was manifeftly his 
objeé& to give an hiftorical account of a fingle 
family, he has introduced it with a fhort view 
of the primitive world, and his introduction has 
been divided, perhaps improperly, into eleven 
chapters.. ‘After defcribing with awful fublimity 
the creation of this univerfe, he afferts, that one 
pair of every animal fpecies was called from no- 
thing into exiftence ; that the human pair were 
{trong enough to be happy, but free to be mifer- 
able ; that, from delufion and temerity, they 
difobeyed their fupreme benefactor, whofe good- 
nefs could not pardon them confiftently with 
his juftice ; and that they received a punifhment 
adequate to their difobedience, but foftened by 
a myfterious promife to be accomplifhed in their 
defcendants, We cannot but believe, on the 
fuppofition juft made of a hiftory uninfpired, 
that thefe facts were delivered by tradition from 
the firft pair, and related by Moses in a figue 
rative ftyle; not in that fort of allegory, which 
rhetoricians def{cribe as a mere aflemblage of 
metaphors, but in the fymbolical mode of writ- 
ing adopted by eaftern fages, to embellifh and 
dignify hiftorical truth ; and, if this were a time 
for fuch illuftrations, we might produce the fame 
account of the creation and the fall, exprefled by 
fymbols very nearly fimilar, from the Puranas 
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themfelves, and even from the Veda, which ap- 
pears to ftand next in antiquity to the five books 
of Moses. 

The {ketch of antediluvian hiftory, in which 
we find many dark paflages, is followed by the 
narrative of a deluge, which deftroyed the whole 
race of man, except four pairs ; an hiftorical fa@ 
admitted as true by every nation, to whofe li- 
terature we have accefs, and particularly by the 
ancient Hindus, who have allotted an entire Py- 
yana to the detail of that event, which they re- 
late, as ufual, in fymbols or allegories. I concur 
moft heartily with thofe, who infift, that, in pro- 
portion as any fact mentioned in hiftory feems 
repugnant to the courfe of nature, or, in one 
word, miraculous, the ftronger evidence is re- 
quired to induce a rational belief of it; but we 
hear without incredulity, that cities have been 
overwhelmed by eruptions from burning moun- 
tains, territories laid wafte by hurricanes, and 
whole iflands depopulated by earthquakes: if 
then we look at the firmament fprinkled with 
innumerable ftars ; if we conclude by a fair ana- 
logy, that every ftar is a fun, attracting, like ours, 
a fyftem of inhabited planets; and if our ardent 
fancy, foaring hand in hand with found reafon, 
waft us beyond the vifible {phere into regions of 
immenfity, difclofing other celeftial expanfes and 
other fyftems of funs and worlds on all. fides 
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without number or end, we cannot but confider 
the fubmerfion of our little fpheroid as an in- 
finitely lefs event in refpect of the immeafure- 
able univerfe, than the deftruétion of a city or 
an ifle in refpe@ of this habitable globe. Let a 
general flood, however, be fuppofed improbable 
in proportion to the magnitude of fo ruinous an 
event, yet the concurrent evidences of it are 
eompletely adequate to the fuppofed impro-- 
bability ; but, as we cannot here expatiate on 
thofe proofs, we proceed to the fourth important 
fact recorded in- the Mo/aick hiftory ; I mean 
the firft propagation and early difperfion of man- 
kind in Separate Jamilies to feparate places of 
refidence. 

Three fons of the juft and virtuous man, whofe 
lineage was preferved from the general inun- 
dation, travelled, we are told, as they began to 
multiply, in three large divifions varioufly fub- 
divided : the children of Ya FET feem, from the 
traces of Sklavonian names, and the mention of 
their being enlarged, to have fpread themfelves 
far and wide, and to have produced the race, 
which, for want of a correct appellation, we call _ 
Tartarian; the colonies, formed by the fons of 
Ham and SHEM, appear to have been nearly 
{imultaneous ; and, among thofe of the latter 
branch, we find fo many names inconteftably 
preferved at this hour in Arabia, that we cannot 
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hefitate in pronouncing them the fame people, 
whom hitherto we have denominated . Arabs ; 
while the former branch, the moft powerful and 
adventurous of whom were the progeny of 
Cusu, Misr, and Rama (names remaining un- 
changed in San/fcrit, and highly revered by the. - 
Hindus ), were, in all probability, the race, which 
I call Indian, and to which we may now give 
any other name, that may feem more proper 
and comprehentfive. 

The general introduction to the Fewi/b hif- 
tory clofes with a very concife and obfcure ac- 
count of a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a 
particular colony, to build a fplendid city and 
raife a fabrick of immenfe height, independently 
of the divine aid, and, it fhould feem, in defiance 
of the divine power; a proje@, which was baf- 
fled by means appearing at firft view inadequate 
to the purpofe, but ending in violent diflention 
among the projectors, and in the uitimate fepa- 
ration of them: this event alfo feems to be re- 
cotded by the ancient Hindus in two of their 
Purdnas ; and it will be proved, I truft, on fome 
future occafion, that the lion burfting from a pillar 

to deftroy a blafpbeming giant, and the dwarf, 
who beguiled and beld in derifion the magnificent 
BELI, are one and the fame Ory related 1 in a 
{ympbolical ftyle. 

Now thefe primeval events are defcribed as 
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having happened between the Orus and Eu. — 
pbrates, the mountains of Caucafus and the bor~ 
ders of India, that is, within the limits of Iran; 
for, though moft of the Mo/aick names have 
been confiderably altered, yet numbers of them 
remain unchanged: we ftill find Harran in Me- 
fopotamia, and travellers appear unanimous in 
fixing the fite of ancient Babel. 

Thus, on the preceding fuppofition, that the 
firft eleven chapters of the book, which it is 
thought proper to call Gene/ts, are merely a pre- 
face to the oldeft civil hiftory now extant, we 
fee the truth -of them confirmed by antecedent 
reafoning, and by evidence in part highly pro~ 
bable, and in part certain; but the connection of 
‘the Mo/aick hiftory with that of the Gofpel by _ 
a chain of fublime prediGions unqueftionably 
ancient, and apparently fulfilled, muft induce us 
_ to think the Hebrew narrative more than human | 
in its origin, and confequently true in every 
fubftantial part of it, though poffibly expreffed 
in figurative language; as many learned and 
pious men have believed, and as the moft pious 
may believe without injury, and perhaps with 
advantage, to the caufe of revealed religion. If 
Moses then was endued with fupernatural know- 
ledge, it is no longer probable only, but ab- 
folutely certain, that the whole race of man pro- 
ceeded from fran, as from a centre, whence they 
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migrated at firft in three great colonies; and 
that thofe three branches’ grew from a common 
ftock, which had been miraculoufly preferved in 
a general convulfion and inundation of this 
globe. : 

Having arrived by a different path at the fame 
conclufion with Mr. Bryanr as to one of thofe 
families, the moft ingenious and enterprifing of 
the three, but arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, 
which we both conclude to be various thoots 
from the Hamian or Amonian branch, I fhall 
add but little to my former obfervations on his 
profound and agreeable work, which [ have 
thrice perufed with increafed attention and plea- 
fure, though not with perfe&t acquiefcence in 
the other lefs important parts of his plaufible 
{yftem. The fum of his arguinent feems re+ 
ducible to three heads. Firft; ‘* if the deluge 
‘‘ really happened at the time recorded by 
*“ Moses, thofe nations, whofe monuments are 
“‘ preferved or whofe writings are acceffible, 
« muft have retained memorials of an event fo 
“ ftupendous and comparatively fo recent; but 
“in faé&t they have retained fuch memorials:” | 
this reafoning feems juft, and the fa is true be- 
yond controverfy: Secondly; * thofe memorials 
_ * were exprefled by the race of Ham, before 
** the ufe of letters, in rude fculpture or paint- 
“ing, and moftly in fymbolical figures of the 
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“¢ ark, the eight perfons concealed in it, and the 
“ birds, which firft were difmiffed from it: this 
_ fac is probable, but, I think, not fufficiently 
‘* afcertained.” Thirdly; “ all ancient Mytho- 
‘logy (except what was purely Sabian) had - 
“its primary fource in thofe various fymbols 
« mifunderftood; fo that ancient Mythology 
‘< ftands now in the place of fymbolical fculpture 
“or painting, and muft be explained on the 
‘‘ fame principles, on which we fhould begin to 
‘“¢ decypher the originals, if they now exifted :” 
this part of the ty{tem is, in my opinion, carried 
too far; nor can | perfuade myfelf (to give one 
' inftance out of many) that the beautiful allegory 
of Cuprp and Psycue had the remoteft allufion 
to the deluge, or that Hymen fignified the veil, 
which covered the patriarch and his family. 
Thefe propofitions, however, are f{upported with 
great ingenuity and folid erudition, but, unpro- 
fitably for the argument, and unfortunately, per- 
haps, for the fame of the work itfelf, recourfe is 
had to etymological conjecture, than which no 
mode of reafoning is in general weaker or more | 
delufive. He, who profeffes to derive the words 
of any one language from thofe of another, muft 
expofe himfelf to the danger of perpetual errours, 
unle{s he be perfectly acquainted with both; yet 
my refpectable friend, though eminently {killed 
in the idioms of Greece and Rome, has-no fort © 
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of acquaintance with any Afiatick diale&t, ex- 
cept Hebrew; and he has confequently made 
miftakes, which every learner of Arabick and 
Perfian muft inftantly dete&. Among fifty ra- 
dical words (ma, taph, and ram being included), — 
eighteen are purely of Arabian origin, twelve 
merely Indian, and feventeen both Sanfcrit and 
Arabick, but in fenfes totally different; while 
two are Greek only, and one Egyptian, or bar- 
barous: if it be urged, that thofe radicals (which 
ought furely to have concluded, inftead of pre- 
- ceding, an analytical inquiry) are precious traces" 
of the primitive language, from which all others 
were derived, or to which at leaft they were 
fubfequent, I can only declare my belief, that 
the language of NoAu is loft irretrievably, and 
affure you, that after a diligent fearch, I cannot 
find a fingle word ufed in common by the 4ra- 
bian, Indian, and Tartar families, before the in-- 
termixture of dialects occafioned by Mobammedan 
conquefts, There are, indeed, very obvious 
traces of the Hamian language, and fome hun- 
dreds of words might be produced, which were 
- formerly ufed promifcuoufly by moft nations of 
that race; but I beg leave, as a philologer, to 
enter my proteft againft conjeGtural etymology. 
in hiftorical refearches, and principally againft 
the licentioufnefs of etymologifts in tranfpofing 
and inferting letters, in fubftituting at pleafure 
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any confonant for another of the fame order, and 
in totally difregarding the vowels: for fuch per 
mutations few radical words would be more con- 
venient than Cus or Cusu, fince, dentals being 
changed for dentals, and palatials for palatials, 
it inftantly becomes cool, goofe, and, by tran{po- 
fition, duck, all water-birds, and evidently fym- 
_ bolical; it next is the goat worfhipped in Egypt, 
and, by a metathefis, the dog adored as an em~ 
blem of Sirius, or, more obvioufly, a cai, not 
the domeftick animal, but a fort of fhip, and, 
the Catos, or great fea-fith, of the Dorians. It 
will hardly be imagined, that I mean by this 
irony to infult an author, whom I refpect and 
-efteem ; but no confideration fhould induce me 
to affift by my filence in the diffufion of errour ; 
and I cantend, that almoft any word or nation 
might. be derived from any other, if fuch licences, 
as I am oppofing, were permitted in etymolo- 
gical hiftories: when we find, indeed, the fame 
words, letter for letter, and in a fenfe precifely 
‘ the fame, in different languages, we can fcarce 
hefitate in allowing them a common origin ; and, 
not to depart from the example before us, when 
we fee Cusn or Cus (for the Sanjcrit name 
alfo is varioufly pronounced) among the fons of 
BRAHMA, that is, among the progenitors of the 
Hindus, and at the head of an ancient pedigree 
preferved in the Rdmdyan ; when w we meet with 
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his name again in the family of Ra’ma; when 
we know, that the name is venerated in the 
higheft degree, and given to a facred grafs, de- 
feribed as a Poa by Koentc, which is ufed 
with a thoufand ceremonies in the oblations te 
fire, ordained by Menu to form the facrificial 
zone of the Brabmans, and folemnly declared in 
the Véda to have {prung up foon after the de- 
luge, whence the Paurdnicks confider it as the 
briftly bair of the boar which fupported the globe ; 
when we add, that one of the feven dwépas, or 
great peninfulas of this earth, has the fame ap- 
pellation, we can hardly doubt that the Cus 
of Moses and Vatmic was the fame perfonage 
and an anceftor of the Indian race. | 
From the teftimonies adduced in the fix Ing 
annual difcourfes, and from the additional proofs 
_laid before you, or rather opened, on the prefent 
occafion, it feems to follow, that the only human 
family after the flood eftablifhed themfelves in 
the northern parts of Jran; that, as they mul- 
tiplied, they were divided into three diftin® 
branches, each retaining little at firft, and lofing 
the whole by degrees, of their common primary 
language, but agreeing feverally on new expref- 
fions for new ideas ; that the branch of Ya'Fer 
awas enlarged in many {cattered fhoots over the 
north of Europe and Afia, diffufing themfelves 
as far as the weftern and eaftern feas, and, at 
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length in the infancy of navigation, beyond 
them both: that they cultivated no liberal arts, — 
and had no ufe of letters, but formed a variety _ 
of dialeéts, as their tribes were varioufly rami- 
hed ; that, fecondly, the children of Ham, who 
founded in Iran itfelf the monarchy of the firft 
Chaldeans, invented letters, obferved and named 
the luminaries of the firmament, calculated the 
known Indian period of four hundred and tbirty- 
two thoufand years, or an hundred and twenty re- 
petitions of the /aros, and contrived the old fyftem 
of Mythology, partly allegorical, and partly 
grounded on idolatrous veneration for their fages 
and lawgivers ; that they were difperfed at various 
intervals and in various colonies over land and 
ocean; that the tribes of Misr, Cusu, and Rama 
fettled in Africk and India; while fome of them, 
having improved the art of failing, paffed from 
Egypt, Phenice, and Phrygia, into Italy and 
Greece, which they found thinly peopled by for- 
mer emigrants, of whom they fupplanted fome 
tribes, and united themfelves with others ; whilft 
a {warm from the fame hive moved by a north- 
erly courfe into Scandinavia, and another, by 
the head of the Oxus, and through the paffes of 
Imaus, into Cafhgbar and Eigbur, Kbata and 
Khboten, as far as the territories of Chin and Tan~ 
cut, where letters have been ufed and arts im- 
memorially cultivated ; nor is it unreafonable 
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to believe, that fome of them found their way 
from the eaftern ifles into Mezico and Peru, 
where traces were difcovered of rude literature 
and Mythology analogous to thofe of Egypt and 
- India; that, thirdly, the old Chaldean empire. 
being overthrown by the A/fyrians under Cayu'=. 
_ MERs, other migrations took place, | efpecially . 
into India, while the reft of SHEm’s progeny, 
fome of whom had before fettled on the Red Sea, 
peopled the whole Arabian peninfula, preffing 
clofe on the nations of Syria and Phenice ; that, 
laftly, from all the three families were detached 
many bold adventurers of an ardent fpirit and 
a roving difpofition, who difdained fubordination 
and wandered in feparate clans, till they fettled 
in diftant ifles or in deferts and mountainous 
regions ; that, on the whole, fome colonies might 
have migrated before the death of their venerable 
progenitor, but that ftates and empires could 
{carce have aflumed a regular form, till fifteen 
or fixteen hundred. years before the Chri/tian 
epoch, and that, for the firft thoufand years of 
that period, we have no hiftory unmixed with 
fable, except that of the turbulent and variable, 
but eminently diftinguifhed, nation defcended 
from ABRAHAM. 

My defign, gentlemen, of tracing the origin 
and progrefs of the five principal nations, who 
have peopled Afia, and of whom there were 
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confiderable remains in their feveral countries +: 
the time of MuHamMMeEn’s birth, is now «<~ 
complifhed ; fuccin@ly, from the nature of the:e 
eflays ; imperfectly, from the darkuefs ‘of the 
 Subje& and fcantinefs of my materials, but clezr- 
ly and comprehenfively enough to form a bafis 
for fubfequent refearches: you have feen, as di- 
ftinctly as I am able to fhow, who thofe nations 
originally were, whence and when they moved 
toward their final ftations ; and, in my future 
annual difcourfes, 1 propofe to enlarge on the 
particular advantages to our country and to 
mankind, which may refult from our fedulous 
and united inquiries into the hiftory, {cience, 
and arts, of thefe Afiatick regions, efpecially of 
the Briti/b dominions in India, which we may 
confider as the centre (not of the human race, 
but) of our common exertions to promote its 
true interefts ; and we fhall concur, I truft, in 
‘opinion, that the race of man, to advance whofe 
manly happinefs is our duty and will of courfe 
be our endeavour, cznnot long be happy with- 
out virtue, nor atively virtuous without free- 
dow, nor fecurely free without rational know- 
ledge. : 
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BEFORE our entrance, gentlémen, into the 
difquifition, promifed at the clofe of my ninth 
annual difcourfe, on the particular advantages, 
which may be derived from our concurrent re- 
fearches in Afia, it feems neceffary to fix with 
precifion the fenfe, in which we mean to {peak 
of advantage or utility: now; as we have de: 
{cribed the five Afiatick regions on their largeft 
fcale, and have expanded our conceptions -in 
proportion to the magnitude of that wide field, 
we fhould ufe thofe words, which comprehend 
the fruit of all our inquiries, in their moft €x- 
tenfive acceptation’; including not only the folid 
conveniences and comforts of focial life, but its 
elegances and innocent pleafures,- and even the 
pratification of a natural and laudable curiofity ; 
for, though laboug be clearly the-lot of man in 


Q2 
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this world, yet, in the midft of his moft active 
exertions, he cannot but feel the fubftantial be- 
nefit of every liberal amufement, which may lull 
his paffions to reft, and afford him a fort of re- 
pofe without the pain of total inaction, and the 
real ufefulnefs of every purfuit, which may en- 
large and diverfify his ideas, without interfering 
with the principal objects of his civil ftation or 
economical duties; nor fhould we wholly ex- 
clude even the trivial and worldly fenfe of utility, 
which too many confider as merely fynonymous 
with lucre, but fhould reckon among ufeful ob- 
jects thofe practical, and by no means illiberal, 
arts, which may eventually conduce both to 
national and to private emolument. With a 
view then to advantages thus explained, let us 
examine every point in the whole circle of arts 
and f{ciences, according to the received order of 
their dependence on the faculties of the mind, — 
their mutual connexion, and the different fub- 
jects, with which they are converfant: our in- 
quiries indeed; of which Nature and Man are 
the primary objects, muft of courfe be chiefly 
Figftorical; but, fince we propofe to inveftigate 


the actions of the feveral Afiatick nations, toge- 


ther with their refpective progrefs in /cience and 
art, we may arrange our inveftigations under 
the fame three heads, to which our European 


analyfts have ingenioufly reduced all the branches 
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of human knowledge; and my prefent addrefs 
to the fociety fhall be confined to hiftory, civil 
and natural, or the obfervation and remem- 
brance of mere facts, independently of ratiocina- 
_ tion, which belongs to philofophy, er of imita- 
tions and Jubftitutions, which are the province 
of art. 

Were a fuperior created intelligence to deli 
neate a map of general knowledge (exclufively 
of that fublime and ftupendous theology, which 
himfelf could only hope humbly to know by an 
infinite approximation) he would probably be- 
gin by tracing with Newron the fyftem of 
the univerfe, in which he would affign the true 
place to our little globe ; and, having enumerat- 
ed its various inhabitants, contents, and pro- 
ductions, would proceed to man in his natural 
{tation among animals, exhibiting a detail of all 


the knowledge attained or attainable by the 


human race; and thus obferving, perhaps, the 
fame order, in which “he had before defcribed 
other beings in other inhabited worlds: but, 
though Bacon feems to have had a fimilar rea» 
fon for placing the hiftory of Nature before Mat 
of Man, or the whole before one of its parts, 
yet, confiftently with our chief object already 
mentioned, we may properly begin with the 
civil biftory of the five Afiatick nations, which 
neceflarily comprifes their Geography, or a de. 
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{cription of the places, where they have acted, 
and their aftronomy, which may enable us to 
fix with fome accuracy the dime of their aGtions: 
we fhall thence be led to the hiftory of fuch 
other azimals, of fuch minerals, and of fuch 
vegetables, as they may be fuppofed to have 
found in their feveral migrations and fettlements, 
and fhall end with the ufes to which they have 
applied, or may apply, the rich aflemblage of 
natural fubftances. 

I. In the firft place, we ¢annot furely deem 
it an inconfiderable advantage, that all our hif- 
torical refearches have confirmed the Mofaick 
accounts of the primitive world; and our tefti- 
mony on that fubject ought to have the greater 
weight, becaufe, if the refult of our obfervations 
had been totally different, we fhould neverthelefs 
hhave publifhed them, not indeed -with equal 
pleafure, but with equal confidence ;. for Truth 
is mighty, and, whatever be its confequences, 
muft always prevail’: but, independently of our 
intereft in corroborating the multiplied evidences 
of revealed religion, we could fcarce gratify our. 
miffds with a more ufeful and rational enter- 
tainment, than the contemplation of thofe won- 
derful revolutions in kingdoms and ftates, which 
have happened within litthe more than four. 
thoufand years ; revolutions, almoft as fully de- 
monftrative of an all-ruling Providence, as the 
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firucture. of the univerfe and the final caufes, 
which are difcernible in its whole extent and 
even in its minuteft parts. Figure to your 
imaginations a moving picture of that eventful 
period, or rather a fucceflion of crouded fcenes 
rapidly changed. Three families migrate in 
different courfes from one region; and, in about 
four centuries, eftablith very diftant governments 
and various modes of fociety: Egyptians, In- 
dians, Goths, i’benicians, Celts, Greeks, Latians, 
Chinefe, Peruvians, Mexicans, all fprung from 
the fame immediate ftem, appear to ftart nearly 
‘ at ohe time, and occupy at length thofe countries, 
to ‘which they have given, or from which they 
have derived, their names: in twelve or thir-. 

teen hundred years more the Greeks overrun 
- the land of their forefathers, invade India, con- 
quer Egypt, and aim at univerfal dominion; 
but the Romans appropriate to themfelves the 
whole empire of Greece, and carry their arms 
into Britain, of which they fpeak with haughty 
contempt: the Goths, in the fulnefs of. time, 
break to pieces the unwieldly Coloffus of Roman 
power, and feize on the whole of Britain, sex- 
cept its wild mountains; but even. thofe wilds 
become fubject to other invaders of the fame 
Gothick lineage: during all thefe tranfactions, 
the Arabs poffefs both coafts of the Red Sea, 
fubdue the old feat of their firft progenitors, and 
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extend their conquefts on one fide, through 
Africk, into Europe itfelf; on another, beyond 
the borders of India, part of which they annex 
to their flourifhing empire: in the fame interval 
the Tartars, widely diffufed over the reft of the 
globe, fwarm in the north-eaft, whence they 
rufh to complete the reduction of ConsTAN- 
TINE’s beautiful domains, to fubjugate China, 
to raife in thefe Indian realms a dynafty {plendid 
_ and powerful, and to ravage, like the two other 
families, the devoted regions of Iran: by this 
time the Mexicans and Peruvians, with many 
races of adventurers varioufly intermixed, have 
peopled the continent and ifles of America, 
which the Spaniards, having reftored their old 
government in Europe, difcover and in part 
overcome: buta colony from Britain, of which 
Cicero ignorantly declared, that it contained 
nothing valuable, obtain the poffeffion, and finally 
the fovereign dominion, of extenfive American 
diftridts; whilft other Briti/b fubjeéts acquire a 
. fubordinate empire in the fineft provinces of In- 
dia, which the vitorious troops of ALEXANDER 
were unwilling to attack. This outline of hu- 
man tranfactions, as far as it includes the limits 
of Afia, we can only hope to fill up, to flrength- 
en, and to colour, by the help of Afiatick litera- 

ture; for in hiftory, as in law, we muft not ~ 
follow ftreams, when we may inveftigate foun- 
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tains, nor admit any fecondary proof, where 
primary evidence is attainable: I fhould, ne- 
verthelefs, make a bad return for your indulgent 
attention, were I to repeat a dry lift of all the 
Mu/felman hiftorians, whofe works are preferved. 
in Arabick, Perfian, and Turkifb, or expatiate 
on the hiftories and medals of China and ‘fapan, 
which may in time be acceflible to members of 
our Society, and from which alone we can ex- 
ped information concerning the ancient ftate of 
the Tartars; but on the hiftory of India, which 
we naturally confider as the centre of our en- 
quiries, it may not be fuperfluous to prefent you 
with a few particular obfervations. 

Our knowledge of civil Afiatick hiftory (I 
always except that of the Hebrews) exhibits a 
_fhort evening twilight in the venerable intro- 
duction to the firft book of Mosss, followed by 
a gloomy night, in which different watches are 
faintly difcernible, and at length we fee a dawn 
fucceeded by a funrife more or lefs early accord~ 
ing to the diverfity of regions. That no Hindu 
nation, but the Ca/bmirians, have left us regular 
hiftories in their ancient language, we muft ever — 
lament ; but from San/crit literature, which our 
country has the honour of having unveiled, we 
may ftill colle& fome rays of hiftorical truth, - 
though time and a feries of revolutions have 
obfcured that light which we might reafonably 
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have expected from fo diligent and ingenious a 
people. The numerous Puranas and Itibéfas, 
or poems mythological and heroick, are com- 
pletely in our power; and from them we may 
recover fome disfigured, but valuable, pictures 
of ancient manners and governments; while the 
popular Zales of the Hindus, in profe and in verfe, 
contain fragments of hiftory ; and even in thtir 
driumas we may find as many real characters and 
events, as a future age might find in our own 
plays, if all hiftories of England were, like thofe 
_ of India, to be irrecoverably loft: for example, | 
a moft beautiful poem by So/mapDEVa, com- 
prifing a very long chain of inftrudtive and 
agreeable ftories, begins with the famed revo- 
lution at Pataliputra by the murder of King 
NawnDaA, with his eight fons, and the ufurpation 
of CHANDRAGUPTA; and the fame revolution 
is the fubject of a tragedy in San/crit, entitled 
the Coronation of CHANDRA, the abbreviated 
name of that able and adventurous ufurper. 
From thefe, once concealed but now acceflible, 
compofitions, we are enabled to exhibit a more 
aecurate fketch of old Indian hiftory than the 
world has yet feen, efpecially with the aid of 
' well-attefted obfervations on the places of the 
colures. It is now clearly proved, that the firft 
Purdna contains an account of, the deluge, be- 
tween which and the Mohammedan conquetts, 
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the hiftory of genuine Hindu ee muft 
‘pf courfe be comprehended ; but we know from 
an arrangement of the feafons in the attronon:ical 
work of ParasaRa, that the war of the Pa'n- 
pAvas could not have happened earlier than 
the clofe of the twelfth century before Curisr, 
and SELEUCUS mutt, therefore, have reigned 
about nine centuries after that war: now the 
age of VICRAMA DITYA is given; and, if we 
can fix on an Indian prince, contemporary with 
SELEUCUS, we {hall have three given points in 
_the line of time between Rama, or the firft 
Indian colony, and CHanprasrya, the laft 
Hindu monarch, who reigned in Behar; fo that 
only eight hundred or a thoufand years will re- 
main almoft wholly dark; and they muft have 
been employed 3 in raifing empires or ftates, in 
framing laws) in improving languages and arts, 
and in obferving the apparent motions of the 
celeftial bodies, A Sanfcrit hiftory of the ce- 
lebrated VICRAMA’DITYA was infpedted at Ba- 
nares by a Pandit, who would not have de- 
ceived me, and could not himfelf have been de- 
ceived ; but the owner of the book is dead and 
his family difperfed; nor have my triends in 
that city been able, with all their exertions, to 
procure a copy of it: as to the Mogul conquefts, 
with which modern Indian hiftory begins, we 
have ample accounts of them in Perfian, from 
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Axi of Yezd and the tranflations of Turki/b 
books compofed even by fome of the conquerors, 
to GHuLA'M Husain, whom many of us per- 
fonally know, and whofe impartiality deferves 
the higheft applaufe, though his unrewarded 
‘merit will give no encouragement to other con- 
temporary hiftorians, who, to ufe his own phrafe 
in a letter to myfelf, may, like him, confider plain 
truth as the beauty of biftorical compofition. From: 
all thefe materials, and from thefe alone, a per- 
fect hiftory of India (if a mere compilation, 
however elegant, could deferve fuch a title) 
might be collected by any ftudious man, who 
_ had a competent knowledge of San/crit, Perfian, 
and Arabick; but, even in the work of a writer 
fo qualified, we could only give abfolute cre- 
dence to the general outline ; for, while the ab- 
 ftraé&t fciences are all truth, and the fine aris all 
fiction, we cannot but own, that, in the details 
‘of biftory, truth and fiction are fo blended as ta 
be fcarce diftinguifhable, 

The practical ufe of hiftory, in affording par- 
ticular examples of civil and military. wifdom, 
has been greatly exaggerated ; but principles of 
action may certainly be collected from it; and 
even the narrative of wars and revolutions may 
ferve as a leffon to nations and an admonition 
to fovereigns: a defire, indeed, of knowing paft 
events, while the future cannot be known, and 
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a view of the prefent gives often more pain than 
delight, feems natural to the human mind ; and 
a happy propenfity would it be, if every reader 
of hiftory would open his eyes to fome very 
important corollaries, which flow from the whole 
extent of it. He could not but remark the 
con{tant effe& of de/potifm in benumbing and 
debafing all thofe faculties, which diftinguifh 
men from the herd, that grazes; and to that 
caufe he would impute the decided inferiority of 
moft Afiatick nations, ancient and modern, to 
thofe in Europe, who are bleft with happier 
governments ; he would fee the Arabs rifing to 
glory, while they adhered to the free maxims 
of their bold anceftors, and finking to mifery 
from the moment, when thofe maxims were 
abandoned. On the other hand he would ob- 
ferve with regret, that fuch republican govern- 
ments as tend to produce virtue and happineds, 
cannot in their nature be permanent, but are 
generally fucceeded by Oligarchies, which no 
good man would with to be durable. He would 
then, like the king of Lydia, remember Soton, 
the wifeft, braveft, and moft accomplifhed of 
men, who afferts, in four nervous lines, that, 
“as bail and fnow, which mar the labours of 
“ hufbandmen, proceed from elevated clouds, and, 
“as the deftructive thunderbolt follows the bril- 
— Tant flafb, thus is a free flate ruined by men 
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“ exalted in power and fplendid in wealth, whilé 
“the people, from grofs ignorance, chufe rather 

to become the flaves of one tyrant, that they : 
may efcape from the domination of many, 
than to preferve themfelves from tyranny of 
_ “any kind by their union and their virtues.” 
Since, therefore, no unmixed form of govern- 
ment could both deferve permanence and enjoy 
it, and fince changes even from the worft to 
the beft, are always attended with much tem- 
' porary mifchief, he would fix on our Briti/b con 
ftiticion {I mean our pu/lick law, not the a€tual 
fiate of things in any given period) as the beft 
form ever eftablifhed, though we can only make 
diftant approaches to its theoretical perfection. 
In thefe Indian territories, which providence 
has thrown into the arms of Britain for their 
protection and welfare, the religion, manners, 
and laws of the natives preclude. even the idea 
of political freedom; but their hiftories may 
poflibly fuggeft hints for their profperity, while 
our country derives effential benefit from the 
diligence of a placid and fubmiffive people, who 
multiply with fuch increafe, even after the ra- 
vages of famine, that, in one collectorfhip out 
of twenty-four, and that by no means the largeft 
or beft cultivated (I mean Cri/bna-nagar) there 
have lately been found, by ‘an actual enu- 
meration, a million and -tbree hundred thoufand 
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native inhabitants; whence it fhould feem, that 
in all India there cannot now be fewer than 
thirty millions of black Briti/b fubjects. 

Let us proceed to geograpky and chronology, 
without which hiftory would be no certain guide, 
but would refemble a kindled vapour without 
either a fettled place or a fteady light. Fora 
reafon before intimated I fhall not name the > 
various cofmographical books, which are extant 
_ in Arabick and Perfian, nor give an account of 
thofe, which the Turks have beautifully printed 
in their own improved language, but fhall ex- 
patiate a little on the geography and aftronomy 
of India; having firft obferved generally, that all 
the Afiatick nations muft be far better acquainted 
with their feveral countries than mere European 
{cholars and travellers; that, confequently, we 
muft learn their geography from their own 
writings; and that, by collating many copies of 
the fame work, we may correc the blunders of 
tranfcribers in tables, names, and defcriptions. 

Geography, aftronomy, and chronology have, 
in this part of A/iz, fhared the fate of authentick 
hiftory, and, like that, have been fo mafked and 
bedecked in the fantaftick robes of mythology 
and metaphor, that the real fyftem of Indian 
philofophers and mathematicians can fcarce be 
diftinguifhed: an accurate knowledge of San- 
Jcrit and a confidential intercourfe with learned 
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Brabmens, are the only means of feparating trath 
from fable; and we may expect the moft im- 
portant difcoveries from two of our members ; 
concerning whom it may be fafely afferted, that, 
if our fociety fhould have produced no other 
advantage than the invitation given to them for 
the publick difplay of their talents, we fhould 
have a claim to the thanks of our country and 
of all Europe. Lieutenant WiLForpD has ex- 
hibited an interefting fpecimen of the geo- 
graphical knowledge deducible from the Pu- 
ranas, and will in time prefent you with fo 
complete a treatife on the ancient world known 
to the Hindus, that the light acquired by the 
Greeks will appear but a glimmering in com- 
parifon of that, which He will diffufe; while | 
Mr. Davis, who has given us a diftin@ idea 
of Indian computations and cycles, and afcertain- 
ed the place of the colures at a time of great 
importance in hiftory, will hereafter difclofe 
the fyftems of Hindu aftronomers from NARED 
and Para’saAR to Meya, VARA/HAMIHIR, and 
Buascar, and will foon, I truft, lay before you 
a perfect delineation of all the Indian afterifms | 
in both hemifpheres, where you will perceive 
fo ftrong a general refemblance to the conftel- 
lations of the Greeks, as to prove that the two 
fyftems were originally one and the fame, yet 
with fuch a diverfity in parts, as to fhow incon- 
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- teftably, that neither fyftem was copied from the 
other ; whence it will follow, that they ai have 
had fome common fourée. 

The jurifprudence of the Hindus and Arabs 
being the field, which I have chofen for my 
peculiar toil, you cannot expect, that I fhould 
greatly enlarge your collection of hiftorical 


knowledge ; but I may be able to offer you~ 


fome occafional tribute, and I cannot help men- 
tioning a difcovery, which accident threw in my 
way; though my proofs muft be referved for 
an eflay, which I have deftined for the fourth 
volume of your Tranfactions, To fix the fitua= 
tion of that Palibothra (for there may. have been 
feveral of the name), which was vifited and dé- 
{cribed by MeGAsTHENES had always appeared 
a. very difficult problem ; for, though it could 
not have been Praydéga, where no ancient me- 
tropolis ever ftood, nor Canyacubja, which has. 
no epithet at all tefembling the word ufed by 
the Greeks, nor Gaur, othetwife called Lac/b- 
manavall, which all know to be a town com- 


paratively modern, yet we could not confidently _ 


decide that it was Pétaliputra, though names 

and moft circumftances nearly correfpond, be- 

caufe that renowned capital extended from the 

confluence of the Sone and the Ganges to the 

{cite of Patna, while Palibotbra ftood at the 

jundtion of the Ganges and Erannoboas, which 
VOL, I. _ R 
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the accurate M. D’ANvitte had pronounced to 
be the Yamuna: but this only difficulty was re- 
moved, when I found in a claffical San/crit 
book, near two thoufand years old, that Hira- : 
nyababu, .or golden-armed, which the Greeks 
changed: into Erannoboas, or the river with a 
— lovely murmur, was in fa& another name for the 

Sona itfelf, though MEGASTHENEs, from Igno- 
_ rdticé Oririattention, has named them feparately. 
This difcovery led to another of greater moment; 
for CHanpRAGUPTA, who, from a military 
adventurer, became, like SANDRACOTTUS, the 
fovereign of upper: Hinduftan, actually fixed the 
feat of his empire at Pataliputra, where he re~ 
ceived ambafladors from foreign princes, and 
was no other than that very SANDRACOTTUS, 
who concluded a treaty with: Sereucus Ni- 
CATOR; fo that we have folved another problem, 
to which we before alluded, and may in round 
numbers confiderthe twelve and three hundredth | 
years before CuRIstT as two certain epochs be- 
tween RAMA, who conquered Sildn a few cen- - 
-turies after the flood, and VICRAMA'DITYA, 
who died at Uyayini fifty-feven years before me 
beginning of our era. 

Il. Sxnce thefe difeuffions would lead us too 
far, I proceed to the hiftory of Nature diftin- 
guifhed, for our prefent:purpofe, from that of 
‘Man; and divided into that of other animals, 
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who inhabit this globe, of the mineral fubftances, 
which it: contains, and of the vegetables, which 
fo luxuriantly and fo beautifully adorn it. — 

1. Could the figure, inftinas, and qualities of 
birds, beafts, infects, reptiles, and fifh be afcer= 
_ tained, either on the plan of Burrow, or on that 
of Linnzus, without giving pain to the objects 
of our examination, few ftudies would afford us 
more folid inftruction or more exquifite delights 
but I never could learn by what right, nor con« 
ceive with what feelings, a naturalift can oc- 
cafion the mifery of an innocent bird and leave 
its young, perhaps, to perifh in a cold neft, be- 
caufe it has gay plumage and has never been 
accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly 
of its natural enjoyments, becaufe it has the mis« 
fortune to be rare or beautiful; nor fhall I ever 
forget the couplet of Firpausi, for which Sap, 
who cites it with applaufe, pours bleflings on 
his departed {pirit : 


Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain: 
He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 


‘This may be only a conféffion of weaknefs; and 

it certainly is not meant as a boaft of peculiar — 

fenfibility ; but, whatever name may be given to 

my opinion, it has fuch an effect on my con+ 

duct, that 1 never would fuffer the Cocila, whofe 

wild native woodnotes announce the approach of 
R 2 : 
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. 4 ticle, to be caught in my garden for the fake 


of comparing it with BuFFoNn’s defcription ; 
though I have often examined the domeftick and 
engaging Mayand, which bids us geod morrow at 
our windows, and expects, as its reward, little 
more than fecurity: even when a fine young 
Manis or Pangolin was brought me, againft my 
with, from the mountains, I folicited his reftora- 
tion to his beloved rocks, becaufe I found it 
impoffible to preferve him in comfort at a dif- 
tance from them. There are feveral treatifes on 
animals in Arabick, and very particular accounts 
of them in Chinefe with elegant outlines of their 
external appearance; but I have met with no- 
thing valuable concerning them in Perfian, ex- 
cept what may be gleaned from the medical dic- 
tionaries; nor have I yet feen a book in. San- 
Jcrit, that exprefsly treats of them: on the 
whole, though rare animals may be found in all 
Afia, yet I ean only recommend an examination. 
of them with this condition, that they be left, 
as much as poffible, in a ftate of natural freedom, 
or made as happy as poflible, if it be ne 
to keep them confined. | 
2. The hiftory of minerals, to which no fuch 
objection can be made, is extremely fimple and 
eafy, if we merely. confider their exterior look 
and configuration, and their vifible texture ; but 
the analylis of their internal properties belongs 
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particularly to the fublime refearches of Chy- 
miftry, on which we may hope to find ufeful dif- 
quifitions in San/crit, fince the old Hindus un- 
queftionably applied themfelves to that enchant- — 
ing ftudy; and even from their treatifes on al- 
chymy we may poflibly collect the refults of 
actual experiment, as their ancient aftrological 
works have preferved many valuable facts re- 
lating to the Indian {phere and the preceffion of 
the equinox : both in Perfian and Sanjcrit there 
are books on metals and minerals, particularly 
on gems, which the Hindu philofophers conft- 
dered (with an exception of the diamond) as 
varieties of one cryftalline fubftance either fimple 
or compound: but we muft not expect from the 
chymifts of Afia thofe beautiful examples of 
analyfis which have but lately been difplayed in 
the laboratories of Europe. 

3. We now come to Botany, the lovelieft and 
moft copious divifion in the hiftory of nature ; 
and, all difputes on the comparative merit of 
fyftems being at length, I hope, condemned to 
one perpetual night of undifturbed flumber, ° we 
cannot employ our Jeifure more delightfully, 
than in defcribing all-new A/iatick plants in the’ 
Linnzan ftyle and method, or in correéting the’ 
defcriptions of thofe already known, but of 
which dry {pecimens only, or drawings, can have 
been {een by moft European botanilts: in this 
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part of natural hiftory we have an ample field yet 
unexplored ; for, though many plants of Arabia 
have been made known by Garcias, PRos- 
PER ALpinus, and ForsxkoEt, of Perfia, by 
Garcin, of Tartary, by GMELIN and PALLAs, 
of China and ‘fapan, by KcMPFER, OSBECK, 
and THUNBERG, of India, by RHEEDE and 
Rumpuivs, the two BurMANS, and the much- 
lamented KoENIG, yet none of thofe naturalifts 
were deeply verfed in the literature of the feve- 
ral countries, from which their vegetable trea- 
fures had been procured; and the numerous 
works in Sanfcrit on medical fubftances, and 
chiefly on plants, have never been infpected, or 
never at leaft underftood, by any European at- 
tached to the ftudy of nature. Until the garden 


| of the India Company fhall be fully ftored (as it 


will be, no doubt, in due time) with Arabian, 

Perfian, and Chinefe plants, we may well be fa- _ 
tisfied with examining the native flowers of our 
own provinces; but, unlefs we can difcover the 
Sanfcrit names of all celebrated vegetables, we 
fhall neither comprehend the allufions, which 
_ Indian poets perpetually make to them, nor 
, (what is far worfe) be able to find accounts of 
their tried virtues in the writings of Jndian phy- 
ficians ; and (what is worft of all) we thall mifs 
an opportunity, which never again may prefent 
itfelf; for the Pandits themfelves have almoft 
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wholly forgotten their ancient appellations of 
particular plants, and, with all my pains, I have 
not yet afcertained more than two hundred. out 
of twice that number, which are named in their 
medical or poetical compofitions. It is much te 
be deploréd, that the illuftrious VAN RHEEDE 
had no aequaintance with San/crit, which even 
his three Brabmens,.who compofed the fhort 
preface engraved’ jn that language, appear to 
have. underftood very imperfetly, and certainly 
wrote with difgraceful inaccuracy; in all his 
twelve volumes I recolle& only Punarnava, in 
which the Négari letters are tolerably right ; 
the Hindu words in Arabian characters are 
fhamefully: incorre& ; and the Malabar, I am 
credibly informed, is as bad as the reft. His 
delineations, indeed,- are in general excellent; 
and, though Linnzus himfelf could not ex- 
tra&t from his, written defcriptions the natural 
character of every plant in the collection, yet we 
-fhall be able, I hope, to defcribe them all from 
the life, and to add a confiderable number of new 
jpecies, if not of new genera, which RHEEDE, | 

with all his noble exertions, could never procure. _ 
Such of our learned members, as profefs me- 


dicine, will, no doubt, cheerfully affift in thefe _ - 


refearches, either by their own obfervations, 
when they have leifure to make any, or by com- 
munications. from other obfervers among their 
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acquaintance, who may refide in different parts of 
the country : and the mention of their art leads me 
to the various wfes of natural fubftances, in the 
three kingdoms or clafles to which _ are 
generally reduced. 

III. You cannot but have remarked, ths al~ 
moft all the fciences, as the French call them, 
which are diftinguifhed by Greek nanies and ar- 
ranged under the head of philofophy, belong 
for the moft part to hiftory ; fuch are philology, 
chymiftry, phyficks, anatomy, and even meta- 

; phyficks, when we barely relate the phenomena 
of the human mind; for, in all branches of 
knowledge, we are only hiftorians, when we 
announce facts, and philofophers, only when 
we reafon on them: the fame may be con- 
fidently faid of law and of. medicine, the firft 
of which belongs principally to civil, and the 
fecond chiefly to natural, hiftory. Here, there; 
fore, I {peak of medicine, asfar only as itis ground- 
ed on experiment ; and, without believing im, 
plicitly what Arabs, Perfians, Chinefe, or Hindus 

, may haye written on the virtues of medicinal 
{ubftances, we may, furely, hope to find in their 
writings what our own experiments may con- 
firm or difprove, and what might never have 
occurred to us without fuch intimations. 

Europeans enumerate more than two bundred 
and fifty mechanical arts, by which the pro- 
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-duétions of nature may be varioufly prepared 
for the: convenience and ornament of life ; and, 
though the Silpafa/tra reduce them to ,/ixty-four, 
yet ABU ’LFAZL had been affured, that the Hin- 
dus reckoned tbree hundred arts and {fciences : 
now, their {ciences being comparatively few, we 
may conclude, that they anciently pradtifed at 
Jeaft as many ufeful arts as ourfelves. Several 
Pandits have informed me, that the treatifes on 
art, which they call Upavédas and believe to have 
been infpired, are not fo entirely loft, but that 
confiderable fragments of them may be found at 
Banares; and they certainly poffefs many po- 
pular, but ancient, works on that interefting fub- 
je&. The manufaQures of fugar and indigo 
hhave been well known in thefe provinces for 
-more than two thoufand years; and we cannot 
entertain a doubt, that their Sanjcrit books on 
dying and metallurgy contain very curious facts, 
which might, indeed, be difcovered by accident 
in a long courfe of years, but which we may 
{oon bring to light, by the help of Indian lite- 
rature, forthe benefit of manufacturers and artifts, 
and confequently of our nation, who are in- 
terefted in their profperity. Difcoveries of the 
fame kind might be colle&ted from the writings 
of other A/iatick nations, efpecially of the Cbi- 
nefe; but, though Perfian, Arabick, Turkifb 
and San/crit are languages now fo accefiible, that, 
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in order to obtain a fufficient knowledge of 
them, little more feems required than a ftrong — 
inclination to learn them, yet the fuppofed 
number and intricacy of the Chinefe characters 
have deterred our moft diligent ftudents from 
attempting to find their way through fo vaft a 
labyrinth : it is certain, however, that the dif- 
ficulty has been magnified beyond the truth; 
for the perfpicuous grammar by M. FourmMonT;, 
together with a copious dictionary, which I pof- 
fefs, in Chinefe and Latin, would enable any 
man, who pleafed, to compare the original works 
of Conructius, which are eafily procured, with 
the literal tranflation of them by CovpLet; 
and, having made that firft ftep with attention, | 
he would probably find, that he had traverfed at 
Jeaft half of his career. But I fhould be led be- 
yond the limits affigned to me on this occafion, 
if I were to expatiate farther on the hiftorical - 
divifion of the knowledge comprifed in the li- 
terature of Afia; and I muft poftpone till next 
year my remarks an A/iatick philofophy and on 
thofe arts, which depend on imagination ; pro- 
mifing you with confidence, that, in the courfe 
of the prefent year, your inquiries into the civil 
and natural biftory of this eaftern world will 
be greatly promoted by the learned labours af 
jnany among our affociates and correfpondenta, 
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‘HAD it been of any importance, gentlemen, 
to arrange thefe anniverfary differtations accorde 
ing to the ordinary progrefs of the human mind, 
in the gradual expanfion of its three moft con- 
fiderable powers, memory, imagination, and reafon, 
I fhould certainly have prefented you with an 
effay on the Jiberal arts of the five Afiatick na- 
tions, before I produced my remarks on their 
abftract fciences; becaufe, from my own obferv-' 
ation at leaft, it feems evident, that fancy, or 
the faculty of combining our ideas agreeably by 
various modes of imitation and fubftitution, is in 
general earlier exercifed, and fooner attains ma- 
turity, than the power of feparating and com- 
paring thofe ideas by the laborious exertions of 
intelle& ; and hence, I believe, it has happened, 
that all nations in the world had poets before 
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they had mere philofophers; but, as M. D’ALEM~ 
BERT has deliberately placed {cience before art, 
as the queftion of precedence is, on this occafion, . 
of no moment whatever, and as many new 
facts on the fubje& of Afiatick philofophy are 
frefh in my remembrance, -I propofe to addrefs 
you now on the fciences of Afia, referving for 
_ our next annual meeting a difquifition concern-~ 
ing thofe fine arts, which have immemorially 
been cultivated, with different fuccefs and in very 
different modes, within the circle of our com- 
mon inquiries. 

By fcience I mean an affemblage of trane 
f{cendental propofitions difcoverable by human 
reafon, and reducible to firft principles, axioms, 
or maxims, from which they may all be derived 
in a regular fucceffion; and there are confequently 
as many fciences as there are general objects of 
aur intellectual powers: when man firft exerts 
thofe powers, his objects are him/elf and the 
reft of nature ; himfelf he perceives to be com- 
pofed of body and mind, and in his individual 
capacity, he reafons on the ufes of his animal 
frame and of its parts both exteriour and internal, 
on the diforders impeding the regular functions 
of thofe parts, and on the moft probable methods 
of preventing thofe diforders or of removing 
_ them; he foon feels the clofe connexion between 
his corporeal and mental faculties, and when 
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his mind is reflected on itfelf, he difcourfes on 
“its effence and its operations; in his focial cha- 
racter, he analyzes his various duties and rights 
both private and. publick; and in the leifure, . 
which the fulleft difcharge of thofe duties always 
admits, his intelleét is directed to nature at large, 
tothe fubjtance of natural bodies, to their feveral 
properties, and to their quantity both feparate 
and united, finite and infinite; from all which 
objects he deduces notions, either purely abftrac 
and univerfal, or mixed with undoubted faGs, 
he argues from phenomena to theorems, from 
thofe theorems to other phenomena, from caufes 
to effects, from effects to caufes, and thus ar- 
rives at the demonftration of a firft intelligent 
caufe; whence his colle&ted wifdom, being ar- 
ranged in the form of fcience, chiefly confifts of 
_ phyfiology and medicine, metapbyficks and logick, 
etbicks and jurifprudence, natural philofopby and 
mathematicks ; from which the religion of nature’ 
(fince revealed religion muft be referred to bi/~ 
tory, as alone affording evidence of it) has in alk 
ages and in all nations been the fublime and con- 
foling refult. Without profefling to have given 
a logical definition of fcience, or to have exhi- 
bited a perfeé&t enumeration of its objects, I 
fhall confine myfelf to thofe five divifions of 
| Afiatick philofophy, enlarging for the moft part 
on the progrefs which the Hindus have made in. 
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them, and occafionally introducing. the f{ciences 
' of the Arabs and Perfians, the Tartars, and the 

Chinefe ; but, how extenfive foever may be the 
range which I have chofen, I fhall beware of 
exhaufting your patience with tedious difcuffions, 
and of exceeding thofe limits, which the occa- 
fion of our prefent meeting has neceflarily pre- 
{cribed. | 

I. Tue firft artiele affords little feope; fince 
I have no evidence, that, in any language 6f 
Afia; there exifts one original treatife on medi- 
cine confidered as a fcience: phyfick, indeed, 
appears, in thefe regions to have been from time 
immemorial, as we fee it practifed at this day 
by Hindus and Mufelmans, a mere empirical 
biftory of difeafes and remedies; ufeful, I ad- 
mit, in a high degree, and worthy of attentive 
examination, but wholly foreign to the fubje& 
before us: though the 4rabs, howéver, have 
chiefly followed the Greeks in this branch of | 
knowledge, and have themfelves beén implicitly 
followed by other Mohammedan writers, yet 
(not to mention the Chinefe, of whofe medical 
works I can at prefent fay nothing with con- 
fidence) we ftill have accefs to a number of 
Sanfcrit books on the old Indian practice of 
phyfick, from which, if the Hindus had a theo- 
retical fyftem, we might eafily collet it. The 
Ayurveda, fuppofed to be the work of a celeftial 
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phyfician, is almoft entirely loft, unfortunately 
perhaps for the curious European, but happily 
for the patient Hindu:; {ince a revealed. fcience 
precludes’ improvement ‘from expérience, to 
which that of medicine otght, above all others, 
to be left perpetually open; -but Ihave myfelf 
met with curious fragments of that primeval 
work, and, in the Veda itfelf, I found with 
aftonifhment an entire Upani/bad onthe internal 
parts of the human body ; with an enumeration 
of nerves, veins, and arteries, a defcription of 
the heart, fpleen, and liver, and various difqui- 
fitions ‘on the formationand growth of the fetus : 
from the laws, indeed, of Menu, which have 
lately appeared in our own language, we may 
perceive, that the ancient Hindus were fond of 
reafoning in their way on the myfteries of ani- 
mal generation, and on the comparative influence. 
of the fexes in the production of perfe@ off- 
fpring ; and we may collect from the authori- 
ties adduced in the learned Eflay on Egypt and 
the Nile, that their phyfiological difputes led to 
violent ‘{chifms in religion, and even to bloody 
wars. On the whole, we cannot expeé to ac- 
quire many valuable truths from an examination 
of eaftern books on the fcience of medicine ; but 
examine them we muft, if we wifh to complete 


the hiftory of univerfal philofophy, and to fup- 
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terials for an account of the opinions anciently 
’ formed on this head by the philofophers of A/a: 
to know, indeed, with certainty, that f6 much 
and no more ‘can be known on any branch of 
fcience, would in itfelf be very important and 
nfeful knowledge, if it had no other effe& than 
to check the boundlefs curiofity of mankind, and 
to fix them in the firaight path of attainable 
fcience, efpecially of fuch as relates to their 
duties and may conduce to their happinefs. 

II. We have an ample field in the next di- 
vifion, and a field almoft wholly new ; fince 
the mytaphyficks and logick of the Brébmens,. 
comprifed in their fir philofophical Sd/tras, and | 
explained by numerous gloffes or comments, 
have never yet been acceffible to Europeans ; 
and, by the help of the San/crit language, we now 
may read the works of the Saugatas, Bauddbas, 
Arbatas, ‘fainas, and other heterodox philofo- 
phers, whence we may gather the metaphyfical 
tenets prevalent in China and ‘fapan, in the 
eaftern peninfula of India, and in many con- 
fiderable nations of Tartary : there are alfo fome_ 
valuable tra€ts on thefe branches of feience in — 
Perfian and Arabick, partly copied from the’ 
Greeks, and partly comprifing the doctrines of 
the Sufis which anciently prevailed, and ftill 
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prevail in great meafute over this oriental world, 
and which the Greeks themfelves condefcended 
to borrow from eaftern fages. | 
The little: treatife in four chapters, afcribed 
to Vydfa, is the only philofophical Sé/tra, the 
_ briginal text of which I have had leifure to pe- 
rufe with a Brabmen of the Vedanti {chool: it 
is extremely obfcure, and, though compofed in 
fentencés elegantly modulated, has more refem- 
blance to a table’ of contents, or an accurate 
{ummary, than toa regular fyftematical tra&t; 
but all its obfcurity has been cleared by the 
labour of the very judicious and moft learned 
_ SANncaRA, whofe commentary on the Védanta, 
which I read alfo with great attention, not only 
elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits 
a perfpicuous account of all other Indian fchools, 
from that of Capita to thofe of the more mo- 
dern hereticks. It is not poffible, indeed, to — 
{peak with too much applaufe of fo excellent a 
work ; and I am confident in afferting, that, 
until an accurate tranflation of it fhall appear in 
fome European language, the general hiftory of 
philofophy muft remain incomplete; for I per- 
fectly agree with thofe, who are of opinion, 
that one correét verfion of any celebrated Hindu 
book would be of greater value than all the 
differtations or eflays, that could be compofed 
on the fame fubjeat ; you will not, however, ex- 
_ VOL. I S 
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peat, that, in fuch a difcourfe as I am how de- 
livering, I fhould expatiate on the diverfity of 
Indian philofophical fchools, on the feveral 
founders of them, on the dodtrines, which they | 
refpectively taught, or on their many difciples, 
who diffented from their inftruétors in fome 
particular points. On the prefent occafion, it 
will be fufficient to fay, that the oldeft head of 
a feét, whofe entire work is preferved, was (ac- 
cording to fome authors) Capita; not the 
divine perfonage, a reputed grandfon of BRAH- 
MA, to whom CRISHNA compares himfelf in 
the Gitd, but a fage of his name, who invented 
the Sdnc’bya, or Numeral, philofophy, which 
Crisuna himfelf appears to impugn in his 
converfation with ArysyuNA, and which, as far 
as I can recolle& it from a few original texts, 
refembled in part the metaphyficks of PyrHa- 
GORAS, and in part the theology of Zeno: his 
doctrines were enforced and illuftrated, with 
- fome’additions,. by the venerable PATANJALI, 
who has alfo left us a fine comment on the 
grammatical rules of Pa’Nin1, which are more 
obfcure, without a glofs, than the darkeft oracle: 
and here by the way let me add, that I refer to 
metaphyficks the curious and important fcience 
of univerfal grammar, on which many fubtil dif- 
quifitions may be found interfperfed in the par- 
ticular grammars of the ancient Hindus, and in 
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thofe of the more modern Arabs. The next 
founder; I believe, of a philofophical fchool was 
GoTamMa, if, indeed, he was not the moft an- 
cient ofall ; for his wife AHALY A was, accord- 
ing to Indian legends, reftored to a human fhape 
by the great Ra’ma3 and a fage of his name, 
whom we have no reafon to fuppofe a different 
perfonage,; is frequently mentioned in the Véda 
itfelf; to his rational do@trines thofe of Ca- 
NA DA were in general conformable; and the phi . 
Iofophy of them both is ufually called Nydya, 
or logical, a title aptly beftowed ; for it feems to 
be a fyftem of metaphyficks and logick better 
accommodated than any other anciently known 
in India, to the natural reafon and common 
fenfe of mankind ; admitting the aCtual exiftence 
of material fubftance in the popular acceptation 
of the word matter, and comprifing not only a 
body of fublime diale€ticks, but an artificial 
method of reafoning, with diftinét names for 
the three parts of a propofition, and even for 
thofe of a regular fyllogifm. Here I cannot 
refrain from introducing a fingular tradition,’ 
which prevailed, according to the well-informed 
author of the Dabiftén, in the Panjdéb and in 
feveral Per/fian provinces, that, “ among other In- 
“« dian curiofities, which CALLISTHENES tran{- 
‘‘ mitted to -his uncle, was a technical fyftem of 
“ logick, which the Brébmens had communicated 
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‘ to the inquifitive Greek,” and which the Mo- 
bammedan writer ‘fuppofes to have been the 
groundwork of the famous 4riftotelean method : 
if this be true, it is one of the moft interefting 
facts, that I have met with in Afia; and if it be 
falfe, it is very extraordinary, that fuch a ftory 
fhould have been fabricated either by the can- 
did Mousani Féni; or by the fimple Parsis 
Pandits, with whom he had converfed; but, 
not having had leifure to ftudy the Nydya Sa/- 
tra, 1 can only affure you, that I have frequently 
feen perfect fyllogifms in the philofophical 
writings of the Brabmens, and have often heard 
them ufed in their verbal controverfies. _What- 
ever might have been the merit or age of Go’- 
TAMA, yet the moft celebrated Indian {chool is 
that, with which I began, founded by Vya'sa, 
and fupported in moft refpects by his pupil Jar- 
MINI, whofe diffent on a few points is mention- 
ed by his mafter with refpectful moderation : 
their feveral fyfteins are frequently diftinguithed 
by the names of the firft and fecond Mimanfa, 
a word, which, like Nydya, denotes the opera- 
tions and conclutions of reafon; but the tract of. 
Vyasa has in general the appellation of Vedanta, 
or the fcope and end of the Véda, on the texts — 
of which, as they were underftood by the phi- 
lofopher, who collected them,,. his dotrines are 
principally grounded. The fundamental tenet. 
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of the Véddnti {chool, to which in a more mo- 
dern age the incomparable SANCARA was a 
firm and illuftrious adherent, confifted, not in 
denying the exiftence of matter, that is, of foli- 
dity, impenetrability, and extended: figure (to 
deny which would be lunacy), but, im correct- 
mg the popular notion of it, and in contending, 
that it has no effence independent of mental 
perception, that exiftence and perceptibility are 
convertible terms, that external appearances and 
fenfations are illufory, and would vanifh into 
nothing, if the divine energy, which alone fuf- 
tains them, were fufpended but for a moment ; 
an opinion, which Epicuarmus and PLaTo 
feem to have adopted, and which has been main- 
tained in the prefent century with great elegance, 
but with little publick applaufe; partly becaufe 
it has been mifunderftood, and partly becaufe 
it has been mifapplied by the falfe reafoning of 
fome unpopular writers, who are faid to have: 
difbelieved in the moral attributes of Gon,’ 
whofe omniprefence, wifdom, and goodnefs are. 
the bafis of the Indian philofophy; I have not: 

fufficient evidence on the fubje& to profefs a 

belief in the do@rine of the Véddnta, which 

human reafon alone could, perhaps, neither fully | 
demonftrate, nor fully difprove; but it is ma-- 

nifeft, that nothing can be farther removed from’ 

impiety than a fyftem wholly built on the pureft : 
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devotion ; andthe inexpreffible difficulty, which 
any man, who fhall make the attempt, will af- 
furedly find in giving a fatisfactory definition 
of material fubftance, muft induce us to. delibe- 
_ fate with coolnefs, hefore we cenfure the learned 
and pious re corer of the ancient Veda; though 
we cannot but admit, that, if the common opi- 
nions of mankind 6e the criterion of phjlofophical _ 
truth, we muft adhere to the fyftem of Go'ra- 
MA, which the Brabmens of this province almoft. 
univerfally follow, fie 
If the metaphyficks of the V éddntis be wild. 
and erroneous, the pupils of BuppHA have run,. 
_ it is afferted, into an error diametrically oppo- 
fite; for they are charged with denying the 
exiftence of pure fpirit, and with believing no- 
thing abfolutely and really to exift but material 
Jubftance ; a heavy accufation which ought only 
to have been made on pofitive and inconteftable 
proof, efpecially by the orthodox Brdbmens, 
wha, as Bupp#a diflented from their anceftors_ 
in regard to bloody facrifices, which the Véda 
certainly prefcribes, may not unjuftly be fufpect- 
ed of low and interefted malignity. Though I 
cannot credit the charge, yet I am unable ta . 
prove it entirely falfe, having only read a few 
pages of a Saugata book, which Captain KirK- 
PATRICK had lately the kindnefs to give me; 
but it begins, like other Hindbooks, with the 
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‘word O'm, which we know to be a fymbol of 
the divine attributes: then follows, indeed, a 
myfterious hymn to the Goddefs of Nature, by 
the name of Aryd, but with feveral other titles, 
which the Brabmens themfelves. continually be- 
ftow on their Dévi; now the Brabmens, who 
have no idea, that any fuch perfonage exifts as. 
Devt, orthe Godde/s, and only mean to exprefs 
allegorically the power of Gop, exerted in creat- 
ing, preferving and renovating this univerfe, we 
cannot with juftice infer, that the diffenters ad-- 
mit no deity. but wiftble nature: the Pandit, 
who. now attends me, and who told Mr. WI1L-- 
-KrINS, that the Saugatas were atheifts, would. 
not have attempted to refift the decifive evidence - 
of the contrary, which appears in the very in- 
ftrument, on which he was confulted, if his un- 
derftanding had not been blinded by the into- 
lerant zeal of a mercenary priefthood. A literal . 
verfion of the book juft mentioned (if any ftudi- 
ous man had learning and induftry equal to the 
tafk) would be an ineftimable treafure to the 
compiler of fuch a hiftory as that of the labo- 
rious BRUCKER; but let us proceed to the 
morals and jurifprudence of the Afiaticks, on 
which I could expatiate, if the occafion admitted 
a full difeuffion of the lubjed, with correctnefs : 
and confidence. - 

JU. Tuar both ethicks and abftra@ law: 
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might be reduced to the method of fcience, cans: 
not furely be doubted; but, although fuch a 
method would be of infinite ufe in a fyftem of 
univerfal, or even of national, jurifprudence, 
yet the principles of morality are fo few, fo lu- 
minous, and fo ready to prefent themfelves on 
every occafion, that the practical utility of a 
{cientifical arrangement, in a treatife om-ethicks, 
may very juftly be queftioned. ‘The moralitts 
of the eaft have in general chofen to deliver. 
their precepts in fhort fententious maxims, ta 
illuftrate them by  {prightly comparifons, or to 
inculcate them. in the very ancient form of 
apreeable apologues :. there are, indeed, ‘both in 
Arabick and Perfian, philofophical traéts on 
ethicks written with found ratiocination and 
elegant perfpicuity: but in every part of this 
eaftern world, from Pekin to Damajcus, the 

opular teachers of moral wifdom have imme- 
morially been poets, and there would be no end. 
of enumerating their works, which are ftill exe 
tant in the five principal languages of A/ia, 
Our diyine religion, the truth of which (if any 
hiftory be true) is abundantly proved by hifto- 
rical evidence, has no need of fuch aids, as many . 
are willing to give it, by. aflerting, that the wifeft 
yen of this world were ignorant of the twa 
great maxims that we muft act in refpect of others, 
as we fhould wifb them to att in roped of our= 
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Jelves, and that, inftead of returning evil for evil, 
we fbould confer beneyits even on thofe who injure 
us; but the firft rule is implied ina fpeech of 
Lysras, and exprefled in diftiné phrafes by 
 Tuares and Prirracus; and 1 have even 
feen it word for word in the original of Con- 
Fucius, which I carefully compared with the 
Latin tranflation, Ithas been ufual with zealous 
men, to ridicule and abufe all thofe, who. dare 
on this point to quote the Chinefe philofopher ; 
but, inftead of fupporting their caufe, they would 
fhake it, if it could be thaken, by their uncandid 
afperity ; for they ought to remember, that one 
great end of revelation, as it is moft exprefsly 
declared,--was not to inftruc the wife’ and few, 
but the many and unenlightened. If the ‘con- 
1D thie. country. fhall- ever be attempted. by pro-" 
teftant miffionaries, they.muft beware: of: affert-— 
ing, while they teach the gofpel of truth, what 
thofe Pandits and Mazlavis would know: to. be: 
falfe: the former would cite the beautiful Arye 
couplet, which was writtervat leaft three centuries: 
before our era, and which pronounces: the duty’ 
of a good man, even in the. moment of his ‘de- 
{truction, to confift not only in forgivihg, but even 
in a defire of benefiting, bis deftroyer, as the 
Sandal-tree, in the inftant of its overthrow, foeds . 
perfume on the.axe, which fells it; and the latter 
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would triumph in repeating the verfe of Sanpr, . 
who reprefents a return of good for good as a 
flight reciprocity, but {ays to the virtuous man,- 
“‘ Confer benefits on him who bas injured thee,” 
ufing an rabick fentence, and a maxim appa- 
rently of the ancient Arabs. Nor would the 
Mufelmans fail to recite four diftichs of Ha’F1z, 
who has illuftrated that maxim with fanciful but 
elegant allufions ; | 


Learn from yon orient fhell to love thy foe, 

' And ftore with pearls the hand, that brings thee wo; 
Free, like yon rock, from bafe vindictive pride, 

- Imblaze with gems the wrift, that rends thy fide: 
Mark, where yon tree rewards the ftony fhow’r 
With fruit ne€tareous, or the balmy flow’r ; 

" All nature calls aloud : oe Shall man do lefs | 

Than heal the {miter, and the railer blefs 2” 


Now there is not a fhadow of reafon for believ- 
ing, that the poet of Shivax had borrowed this 
‘dottrine from the Chriftians ; but, as the caufe. 
of Chriftianity could never be promoted by falfe-" 
hood or errour, fo it will never be obftruGed by 
candour and veracity ; for the leflons of Con-' 
Fucius and CHANACYA, of Sapi and Ha’'riz, 
are ufknown even at this day to millions of 
Chinefe and Hindus, Perfians and other Ma- 
‘bommedans, who toil for their daily fupport; 
nor, were they known ever fo perfectly, would 
they have a divine fanction with the multitude ; - 
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{o that, in order to enlighten the minds of the 
ignorant, and to enforce the obedience of the 
perverfe, it is-evidently a priori, that a revealed 
religion was neceflary in the great fyftem of 
providence: but my principal motive for in- 
troducing this topick, was to give you a {peci- 
men of that ancient oriental morality, which is 
comprifed in an infinite number of Perfian, 
Arabick, and San/fcrit compofitions. ‘ 

Nearly one half of jurifprudénce is clofely 
connected with ethicks; but, fince the learned 
of Afia confider moft of their laws as pofitive 
and divine inftitutions, and not as the mere 
conclufions of human reafon, and fince I have 
prepared a mafs of extremely curious materials, . 
which I referve for an introduction to the digeft. 
of Indian laws, I proceed to the fourth divifion, . 
which confifts principally of /cience tranfcend- 
ently fo named, or the knowledge of abftraét 
quantities, of their limits, properties and relations, 
imprefled on the underftanding with the force 
of irrefiftible demonftration, which, as all other 
knowledge depends.at beft on our fallible fenfes, 
and in great meafure on {ftill more fallible tef- 
timony, can only be found, in pure mental ab-. 
ftractions ; though for all the purpofes of life,’ 
our own fenfes, and even the credible teftimony ° 
of others, give us in moft cafes the higheft de- . 
gree of certainty, phyfical and moral, 
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IV. I HAVE already had occafion to touch on 
the Indian metaphyficks of natural bodies accord- 
ing to the moft celebrated of the A/iatick {chools, 
from which the Pythagoreans are fuppofed to 
have borrowed many of their opintons; and, as 
we learn from Cicero, that the old fages of 
Europe had an idea of centripetal force and a 
principle of univerfal gravitation (which they 
never indeed attempted to demonftrate), fo I 
can venture to affirm, without meaning to pluck a 
leaf from the neverfading laurels of our immorta] 
Newton, that the whole of his theology and 
part of his philofophy may be found in the 
Védas and even in the works of the Sufis: that 
moft fubtil fpirit, which he fufpected to pervade 
riatural bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to 
caufe attraction and repulfion, the emiffion, re- 
fletion, and refraction of light, eleCtricity, ca+ 
lefaction, fenfation, and mufcular motion, is de- 
{cribed by. the Hindus as a fifth element endued 
with thofe very powers ; and the Védas abound 
with allufions to a force univerfally attractive, 
which they chiefly afcribe to the Sun, thence 
called Aditya, or the Attractor ; a name defigned 
by the mythologifts to mean the child of the 
' Goddefs ApiT! ; but the moft wonderful paf- 
fage on the theory of attraction occurs in the 
charming allegorical poem of Sur‘ri'n and 
FERHAD, or the Divine Spirit and a human 
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Soul difintereftedly pious ; a work which from 
the firft verfe to the laft, is a blaze of religious 
and poetical fire. The whole paflage appears 
to me fo curious, that I make no apology for 
giving you a faithful tranflation of it: ‘‘ There 
“is a {trong propenfity, which dances through 
‘* every atom, and attraGts the minuteft particle 
‘*to fome peculiar obje@ ; fearch this univerfe 
“from its bafe to its fummit, from fire to air, 
“ from water to earth, from all below the Moon 
“to all above the celeftial fpheres, and thou 
** wilt not find a corpufcle deftitute of that na- 
*‘ tural attractibility ; the very point of the firft 
“‘ thread, in this apparently tangled {kein, is no 
“ other than fuch a principle of attra€tion, and 
‘all principles befide are void of a real bafis ; 
“from fuch a propenfity arifes every motion 
‘‘ perceived in heavenly or in terreftrial bodies ; 
*< it is a difpofition to be attracted, which taught 
‘“‘ hard fteel to rufh from its place and rivet itfelf 
“on the magnet; it is the fame difpofition, 
‘¢ which impels the light ftraw to attach itfelf 
‘¢ firmly on amber ; it is this quality, which gives 
“every fubftance in nature a tendency toward 
“ another, and an inclination forcibly directed 
‘‘to a determinate point.” Thefe notions are 
vague, indeed, and unfatisfaGtory ; but permit’ 
me to afk, whether the laft paragraph of New- 
TON’s incomparable work goes much farther, 
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and whether any fubfequent experiments have 
thrown light on a fubject fo abftrufe and ob- 

fcure: that the fublime aftronomy and exqui-’ 
fitely beautiful geometry, with which that work 

is illumined, fhould in any degree be approached 

by the Mathematicians of A/a, while of all 

Europeans, who ever lived, ARCHIMEDES alone 
was capable of emulating them, would be a vain 
expectation; but we muft fufpend our opinion 
of Indian aftronomical knowledge, till the Surya 
fiddbanta fhall appear in our own language, and 
even then (to adopt a phrafe of CicEero) our 

greedy and capacious ears will by no means be 

fatisfied ; for in order to complete an hiftorical 
account of genuine Hindu aftronomy, we require 
verbal tranflations of at leaft three other Sanjcrit 
books ; of the treatife by PArAsarA, for the 

firft age of Indian {cience, of that by VARa’HA, 
with the copious comment of his very learned 

fon, for the middle age, and of thofe written by 

BHASCARA, for times comparatively modern. 

The valuable and now acceflible works of the 

laft mentioned philofopher, contain alfo an uni- 

ver fal, or fpecious, arithmetick, with one chapter 
at leaft on geometry; nor would it, furely, be 
- difficult to procure, through our feveral refidents 

with the Pi/bwd@ and with ScinDuYA, the older. 
books on algebra, which BHAscARA mentions, 

and on which. Mr. Davis would juftly fet a 
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very high value; but the Sanjfcrit work, from 
which we might expect the moft ample and im- 
portant information, is entitled C/betrdderfa, or 
aView of Geometrical Knowledge, and was com- 
piled in a very large volume by order of the il- 
luftrious JAYASINHA, comprifing all that re- 
mains on that {cience in the facred language of 
India: it was infpected in the weft by a Pandit 


now in the fervice of Lieutenant WizLrorp, 


and might, I am perfuaded, be purchafed at 
Fayanagar, where Colonel PotrEer had permif- 
fion fromthe Raja to buy the four Vedas them- 
felves. Tuus have I anfwered, to the beft of 
my power, the three firft queftions obligingly 
tran{mitted to us by profeflor PLayrarr ; whe- 
ther the Hindus have books in Sanfcrit exprefs- 
ly on geometry, whether they have any fuch 
on arithmetick, and whether a tranflation of the 
Surya fiddbanta be not the great defideratum on 
the fubje& of Indian aftronomy: to his threé 


laft queftions, whether an accurate fummary ac- 
count of all the Sanfcrit works on that fubje@, — 
a delineation of the Indian celeftial fphere, with . 


correct remarks on it, and a defcription of the 
aftronomical inftruments ufed by the ancient 
“Hindus, would not feverally be of great utility, 
we cannot but anfwer in the affirmative, pro- 
vided that the utmoft critical fagacity were ap- 


= te 


pliedin diftinguifhing fuch works, conftellations, © 
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and inftruments, as are clearly of Indian origin, 
from fuch as were introduced into this country 
by Mufelman aftronomers from Tartary and 
Perfia, or in later days by Mathematicians from 
Europe. | : 

V. From all the properties of man and of na- 
ture, from all the various branches of {cience, 
from all the deduGions of human reafon, the ge- 
neral corollary, admitted by Hindus, Arabs, and 
Tartars, by Perfians, and by Chinefe, is the fu- 
premacy of an all-creating and all-preferving 
fpirit, infinitely wife, good, and powerful, but 
infinitely removed from the comprehenfion of 
his moft exalted creatures ; nor are there in any 
language (the ancient Hebrew always excepted) 
more pious and fublime addrefles to the being of 

beings, more {plendid enumerations of his attri- 
_ butes, or more beautiful defcriptions of his vifible 
works, than in Arabick, Perfian and San{crit, 
| efpecially in the Koran, the introdudtions to the 
poems of Sapir’, NizA M's, and Firpausi, the 
four Vedas and many parts of the numerous Pu- 
rénas: but fupplication and praife would not 
fatisfy the boundlefs imagination of the Vedanti 
and Sufi theologifts, who blending uncertain me- 
taphyficks with undoubted principles of religion, 
have prefumed to reafon confidently on the very 
nature and eflence of the divine fpirit, and af- 
ferted in a very remote age, what multitudes of _ 
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Flindii¢ arid Mu/feli mans affert at this hour, that 
all: fpirit is"homogéneous, that the fpirit of Gop 
- is in -kind-the fame with that of man, ‘though 
- differing ftom it infinitely in degree, and that, 

as material fubftance is mere illufion, there exifts 
in‘this“univerfe only one generick fpiritual fub- 
ftaincé, the fole primary: ‘caufe, efficient, ‘fub- 
{tantial and fermal ofall fecondary caufes and of 
all appearances whatever,’ but endued in its hig¢h- 
eft degree, with a fublimé providentia? wifdom; 
and procéeding by ways incomprehenfible to the 
fpirits which emane from it; an opinion, which 
GoTAMA never taught; and which ‘we‘have no 
authority to believe; but which, as it is grounded 
on the doGriné of an inimaterial creator fi- 
premely wife, and a conftant preferver fupreme- 
ly benevolent, differs as widely from the pan- 
theifm of Sp1nozaA and ToLanp, asthe affirm- 
ation of a propofition differs from the nega- 
‘tion of it; though the laft named profeffor of 
that infane philofopby had the bafenefs to conceal 
his meaning under the very words of Saint 
PauL, which are cited by Newron for a pur- 
pofe totally different, and has even ufed a phrafe, 
which occurs, indeed, in the Véda, but in a fenfe 
diametrically oppofite to that, which he would 
have given it. The paflage, to which I allude, 
is in a fpeech of Varuna to his fon, where he 
fays: “ That {fpirit, from which thefe created 
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‘¢ beings proceed; through which having. pro- 
“* ceeded from it, they live; toward which they 
“ tend and in which they gre ultimately ab{orb, 
** ed, that [pirit ftudy to know; thas, ‘piri is fhe 
** Great One.” : eas 

The fubject of this difcoucho, elle is ins 
exhauttible : it has been my endeavour to fay as 
auch on it as poffible in the feweft words ; and, 
at the beginning of next year, I hope to clofe thefg - 
_ general difquifitians with, topicks meafurelefs 
jn extent, but Jefs abftrufe than that, which hag 
this day been difcuffed, and better adapted to tha — 
gaicty, ‘which feems to: have prevailed in the 
jearned banquets of the Greeks, and which ought, 
{yrely, to prevail in every fympofiack affembly. 
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Lhe Systeit_ of 
INDIAN, ARABIAN& PERSIAN 


LETTERS. 


CHyfl and hard BD reathergs 


acre ha ha’ 

Vowels LDiphthongs and  semevowels 
aa. a,a e é ya 
1 1 O O wa 
u u al au Ta 
ri Ti Iri Iri la 
aa € é ii. au a 

Consonanls. 
ca cha) gha) 
ga na 
ka kha) chal 
sha, za zha sa 
ta tha 4 (dha . 
da na 
laha 
tha dha 
ta | b da na 
tha dha 
pha | (bha 
pa ba ) ma 
fa va 
Com pounits. 
cha © chha ja jha nya 


Za - Za Za esha jnva 


A DISSERTATION 
ORTHOGRAPHY OF ASIATICK WORDS 
“IN ROMAN LETTERS. 


THE PRESIDENT. 





_ 


EVERY man, who hag occafion to compofe — 
tras on Afiatick Literature, or to tranflate from 
the Afiatick Languages, muft always find it con- _ 
venient, and fometimes neceflary, to. exprefs 
Arabian, Indian, and Perfian words, or fen- 
tences, in the characters generally ufed among 
Europeans; and almoft every writer in thofe 
circumftances has a method of notation peculiar 
to himfelf; but none has yet appeared in the 
form of a complete fyftem; fo that each original 
found may be rendered invariably by ene appror 
priated fymbol, conformably to the natural order 
of articulation, and with a due regard to the 
primitive power of the Roman alphabet, which 
modern Europe has in general adopted, A 
wagt of attention to this ebje& has occafioned 
great confufion in Hiftory and Geography. The 
: T 2 : 
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ancient Greeks, who made a voluntary facrifice 
of truth to the delicacy of their. ears, appear to: 
have altered by defign almoft all the oriental 
names, which they introduced into their elegant, 

but romantick, Hiftoties ; and even their more 
modern Geographers; who were too vain, per- 
haps, of their own language to learn any other, 
have fo ftrangely difguifed the proper appel- 
lations of countries, cities, and’ rivers in Afia, 
that, without the guidance of the fagacious and 
indefatigable M. D’ANvVILLE, it would have 
been as troublefome to follow ALEXANDER 
through the Panjab’ on the Ptolemaick map of 
AGATHODEMON, as actually to travel over the 
{ame country in its prefent ftate of rudenefs and 
diforder. ‘They had an unwarrantable habit of — 
moulding foreign names to a Grecian form, and 
giving them a refemblance to {ome derivative 
word in their own tongue: thus, they changed the 
Gogra into Agoranis, or a river of' the affembly, 
Uchab into Oxydrace, or fharpfighted, and Re- 
nas into Aornos, or a rock inacceffible to birds ; 
‘whence their poets, who delighted in- wonders, 
embellifhed their works with new Jmages, dif- 
tinguifhing regions and fortreffes by properties, 
which exifted only in imagination. If -we have 
lefs livelinefs of fancy than the Ancients, we 
have more accuracy, more love of.truth, and; 
perhaps, more folidity of judgement ; and, if our 
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works. fhall afford lefs delight to thofe, in. refpect: 
of whom we fhall be Ancients, It . may be faid. 
without prefumption, that we fhall give them 


more correct information on the Hiftory and 


Geography of this eaftern world ; fince no man 
can perfectly. defcribe a country, . who is: unac- 
quainted with the language of it. The learned, 
and entertaining .work of M. D’HERBELoT; 
which profeffes to interpret and. elucidate . the 
names of perfons and. places, and athe titles of 
books, abounds alfo in ¢jtations from the beft 
writers of Arabja and Perfia; yety though his 


orthography will be found lefs defective than 


that of other writers on fimilar fubjects, withaut. 
excepting, the illuftrions Prince KaNntemip, 
{till it requires more than a moderate knowledge 
of Perf an, Arabick, and. Tur kifh, to comprehend 
all the.. paflages - quoted by him in European 
characters ; 3; one inffance. of which L cannot 
forbear, giving. In the account of lbnu Zaidin, 
a celebrated Andalufian- poet, the firft couplet of 
an elegy in Arabick is -praifed for its elegance, 
and exprefled thus i in Roman: letters : 2 , 


Tekad hein tenagtkomn dia heme anes ge 
i> + a@dha Slataa alafla Jauda taffina. 7 77) 


. : 7 cfd: hy 
«The time, adds the tranflator, will foon 
“ come, when you will deliver us from all our 
*‘ cares: the remedy js aflured, provided we 


_t 
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have a little patiente.” When Dr. Hunt of — 
Oxford, whom 1 am bound to name with gra- 
titude and veneration, together with two or three 
othérs, attempted at tny réqueft to write the 
faine diftith in Arabian characters, they all 
- wtote it differently, and all, in my prefent opi- 
nion, éerrontoufly. I was then a very young 
ftudent, and could not ealily have procured 
fonu Zaidin’s works, which are, no doubt, pre- 
fetved in the Bodizy library, but which have 
not fince fallen i intny way. This admired cou- 
plet, therefore, I have never feen in the original 
charaéters, and confefs myfelf at a lofs to render - 
them with certainty. Both verfes ate written 
by D’Herbelot without attention to the gram- 
matical points, that is, in a forth which no learn- 
ed Arab would pive them in recitation’; but, al- 
though the French verfion be palpably erroneous, 
it is by no means eafy to correét the etrour. If 
Gldsa or a remedy be the true reading, the nega- 
tive particle muft be ‘abfurd, fince tadffaind fit- 
hifies we are patient, and not we defpair, but, if 
aléfay or affliction be the proper word, foie ob= __ 
{curity muft arife from the verb, with which it 
agrees. On the whole I guefs, that the diftich 
fhould thus be written: | 


_ " ete oa , 
(;° iC Z kets = o o or OR 
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Yéecadu bhina tundjicum d’emdirune 
- Yakdb dlaina *ldfay lau 12 tadfsind, : 


«When our bofoms impart their: fecrets -to 
“you, anguith would almoft fix our doom, if 
“ we-wete not mutually to confole ourfelves,” 

The principal verbs ‘may have-a future fenfe, 
and the laft word may admit of a different inter- 
pretation. Dr. Huwr, I remember, had found 
_ in Gicerivs the word dheméyer, which he con- 
ceived to be in thé original. After all, the 
rhyme feems imperfect, and the meafure irre- 
gular. Now I afk, whether fuch perplexities 
could have arifen, if D’Herbelot or his Editor 
had formed a regular fyftem of exprefling Ara- 
bick ii Roman characters, and had apprized his 
readers of it in his introdu€tory differtation? | 
- Ifa further proof be required, that fuch a fyf 
tem will be ufeful to the learned and effential.to 
the ftudent, let me remark, that a learner of 
Perfian, who fhould read in our beft hiftories 
the life of Sultan Azim, and with to write his 


name in Arabick letters, might exprefs it tbirty- 


nine different ways, and be wrong at laft: the 
word fhould be written 4dzem with three points 
on the firft confonant. 

‘There are two general modes of exhibiting 
_ Mfiatick words in our own letters: they are 
founded on principles nearly oppofite, but each 
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of them.has its advantayes, and each has been 
recommended by refpectable authorities... The 
firft profeffes to regard chiefly the pronunciation 
of the words intended to be ‘expreffed ; and this’ 
_ method, ag far as it can be purfued, is unqueftion- 
ably ufeful: but new founds are very. inade- 
quately prefented to-.a fenfe not formed to re- 
ceive them; and the reader muft in the end be 
left to pronounce many letters and fyllables pre- 
carioufly; befides, that by this mode of ortho- 
graphy all grammatical analogy is deftroyed, 
fimple founds. are reprefented by double -cha- 
racters, vowels of one denomination: ftand for 
thofe of another; and poffibly with all our la- 
‘bour -we. perpetuate a provincial. or inelegant 
pronunciation : all thefe. objeGtions may be made 
to the ufual ‘way of writing Kummerbund, in 
‘which neither the letters nor the true found of 
them are preferved, while Kemerbend, or Cemer- 
bend, as an ancient Briton would write it, clearly 
exhibits both the original characters and the 
Perfian pronunciation of them. To fet. this 
point in a ftrong light, we need only fuppofe, 
‘that.the French had adopted a fy{ftem of letters 
wholly different from ours, and of which we 
had no types in our printing-houfes: let us, con- 
ceive an Englifbman acquainted with their lan- 
guage to be pleafed with MaLHERBE’s well- 
known imitation, of Horace, and defirous of 
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| quoting: sie a piece af critigifm. ~He ‘would 
, read thus; Os eae a” “eee Z 
Lilie P80 ee: 1 Bi Be ae ey a apap Ge 
‘La mort a des rigueurs a nulle autre pareilless. .. - act 
© On a beau la prier: Mi : 

‘La cruelle qu'elle eft fe bouche les erie, “ 


e > te om 
-©Et nous haiffe crier.’ ea “J 
4 ; peo8 ° ‘a i eS Ge ewe a 


«Le pauvre en fa eae ou ale chaume le couvre, - 
Eft fujet 4 fes loix, | — 
© Et la gardé, qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre, 
jt N’en défend pas ‘nos rois!” | 


Would he'then ae sthefe eight verfes, in 
-Roman charaéters, exactly as the French’ them- 
felves in:fact exprefs them, ‘or wouldhe deco- 
rate his compofition with. 4 paflage’ more re- 
fembling the dialect of favages, than that ‘of a 
polifhed nation? His’ pronunciation, good or 
bad, would,. pee be thus aca 


8 Law more aw vday reegyewrs aw ase otruh parellyuh, 
© Onne aw bo law preeay: 

© Law crooellyuh kellay fuh boofhuh lays orellyuh, 
© Ay-noo layfuh creeay. 


© Luh povre ong faw cawbawn 00 luh chomuh luh coovruh, 
_ © Ay foozyet aw fay lwaw, 
© Ay law gawrduh kee velly 6 bawryayruh ie ee 
win Nene i paw no rwaw!” | : 


The a fiber of Afiatick Cents 
confifts in {fcrupuloufly rendeting letter for letter, 
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without any particular care to prefervé the prd- 
nunciation ; and, as long as this mode préceeds 
by unvaried rules, it feems clearly entitled to 
preference. | | 
For the firft method 6f writing Perfian words 
the warmeft advocate, among my acquaintance, 
was the late Major Davy, a Member of our 
Society, and a man of patts, whom the world 
loft prematurely at a time, when he was me- 
ditating a literary retirement, and heping to pafs 
the remainder of his life in domeftick happinefs, 
and in the cultivation of his very ufeful talents. 
He valued himfelf particularly on his pronun- 
ciation of the Perfian language, and on his new 
way of exhibiting it in. our characters, which he 
inflrudtéd the learned and amiable Editor of his 
Anfiitutes of Timour at Oxford to retain with 
minute attention throughout his work. Where 
he had acquired his refined articulation of the 
Perfian, I never was informed ; but it is evi- 
dent, that he {pells moft proper names in a man- 
ner, which a native of Perjia, who could read 
our letters, would be unable to comprehend. 
For inftance: that the capital of Azarbdijan id 
now called Tabriz, I know from the mouth of a 
perfon born in that city, as well. as-from other 
Iranians; and that it was fo called fixteen hun- 
dred years.ago, we all know from the Geography 
of Piolemy; yet, Major Davy always wrote it 
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Tubdburaze, and infifted that it fhould thus be . 
pronounced. Whether the natives of Semer- 
kand, or Samarkand, who probably fpeak the 
dialect of Sogbd with a Turanian pronunciation, 
call their birthplace, as Davy fpelled it, Sum- 
murkund, 1 have yet to learn; but I cannot be- 
lieve it, and am convinced, that the former mode 
of writing the word expreffes both the letters 
and the found of them better than any other 
combination of characters. His method, there- 
fore, has every defect ; {ince it renders neither 
the original elements of words, nor the founds 
reprefented by them in Perjia, where alone we 
muft feek for genuine Perfian, as for French in 
France, and for Italian in Italy. 

‘The fecond method has found two able fup- 
porters in Mr. Haruep and Mr. WILxkins; to 
the firft of whom the ptiblick is indebted for a 
perfpicuous and ample grammar of ‘the Bengal 
language, and to the fecond for more advantages . 
in Indian literature than’ Europe, or India, cam 
ever fufficiently acknowledge. | 

Mr. Hacuep, having juftly remarked, ‘ that 
: ‘the two greateft defe@ts in the orthography of 
‘any language are the application of the fame 
¢ letter to feveral different founds, and of different 
« letters to the fame found,’ truly pronouncesthem 
both 'to | be ‘fo common in Englifb, that- he was 
 ¥ exceedingly embarraffed in the choice of letters 
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£ to exprefs the found of the Bengal vowels, and 
‘ was at laft by no means fatisfied with his own 
* felection.’ If'any thing diffatisfies me, in his 


| | clear and accurate fy{ftem, it is the ufe of double 


letters for the long vowels (which might how- 
ever be juftified) and the frequent intermixture 
of Italick with Roman letters in the fame word ; 
which both in writing and printing muft be 
very inconvenient: perhaps it may be added, 
that his diphthongs are not expreffed analogoufly 
to the founds, of which they are compofed. | 

_ The fyftem of Mr. Wi kins has been equally 
well confidered, and Mr. HALuED himfelf has 
indeed adopted it in his preface to the Compila- 
tion of Hindu Laws: it principally confifts of 
double letters to fignify our third and fifth 
vowels, and of the common profodial marks to 
afcertain their brevity or. their length; but thofe 
marks are fo generally appropriated to books of 
profody, that they never fail to convey an. idea 
of metre ; nor, if ether profodial fign were adopt- 
ed, would both be neceflary ;, fince the omiffion 
of a long mark would evidently denote the fhort- 
nefs of the unmarked vowel, or conv erfely. On 
| the whole, I cannot. but approve this notation. 
for. Sanferit words, yet require fomething more 
univerfally expreflive of Afiatick letters : as it is 
perfedt,. however, in its kind, and will appear 
in the works of its learned inventor, I Shall an- 
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riex, among the examples, four diftichs from the 
Bhagawat expreffed- both in his- method and — 
mine *: a tranflation of them will be produced 
on another occafion; but, in order to render this 
tract as complete as poffible,. a: fuller {pecimen of 
Sanfcrit. will be fubjomed with the original 
printed in the characters of Bengal, into which 
the Brébmans of that province tran{pofe:all then . 
books, few of them being able to read-the. D& 
vandgari letters :-40 far has their indolence pre« 
vailed over their piety!) 000 

Let me now proceed, not ‘aiiite rules _ 
others, but expldining thofe which I have pre+ 
{cribed for myfelf, to’ umfold ntry own fyftem, - 
the convenience of which has been proved by. 
careful obfervation and long-experience.." . 
- It would be fuperfluous-to difcourfelon the 
organs ‘of :fpeech, which: have been a thoufand 
times diffected, and as:often-defcribed: by mufi- 
cians or anatomifts; and the feveral: powers of 
which every man may percetve either by the 
touch or by fight, if he will attentively. obferve 
- another perfon pronouncing the different elaffes 
of letters, or pronounce them: himfelf diftin@ly 
before a.mirror: but.a fhort analyfis of articulate 
founds may be proper to introduce an examina- 
tion of every feparate fymbol. 


é = Plate 1V, | 
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‘All. things abound witb errour, as the old fearch- 
exs for truth remarked with: defpondence ; but it 
is really deplorable, that.our firft ftep from total 
ignorance fhould be into grofs.inaccusacy, and 
that we fhould begin our education in Eng; 
land with learning te read the five vowels, twa 
ef which, as we are taught to pronounce 
them, are clearly diphthongs. There are, tn- 
deed, five fimple vocal founds in our language, 
as in that of Rome; which occur in the words 
an innocent bull, though not precifely in their 
natural order, for we have retained the true ar- 
rangement of the letters, while we capricioufty 
difarrange them in pronunciation; fo that our 
eyes. are fatisfied, and our ears difappointed. 
The primary elements of articulation are the 
Soft and hard breathings, the jpiritus. lenis and 
Spiritus afper of the Latin Grammarians. If the 
lips be opened ever fo little, the breath fuffered 
gently to pafs through them, and the feebleft 
utterance attempted, a found is formed of {fo 
fimple a nature, that, when lengthened, it con-+ 
tinues nearly the fame, except that, by the leait 
acutenefs in the voice it becomes a cry, and is 
probably the firft found uttered by infants; but — 
_ if, while this element is articulated, the breath 
be forced with an effort through the lips, we 
form an a/pirate more or lefs harth in pro- 
portion to the force exerted. When, in pro- 
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nouncing the fimple vowel, we open our lips 
wider, we exprefs a found completely articulated, 
which moft nations have agreed to place the 
ficf in their fymbolical fyftems: by opening 
them wider ftill with the ‘corners of them a 
little drawn back, we give birth to the /econd of 
the Roman vowels, and bya large aperture, with 
a farther inflexion of the lips aad a higher el¢> 
vation of the tangue, we utter the third of them. 
By purfing up our lips in the leaft degree, we 
- convert the fimple element into another found 
of the fame nature with the fir vowel, and 
eafily confounded with it in a broad pronyns 
ciation: when this new found is lengthened, it 
approaches very nearly to the fourth vowel, 
which we form by a bolder and ftronger ro» 
tundity of the mouth; a farther contraction of 
it produces the fifth vowel, which in its elop~ 
gation almoft clofes the lips, a {mall paffage only 
being left for the breath. Thefe are all fhort 
vowels; and, if an Italian were to read the 
words an innocent bull, he would give. the found 
of each correfponding long vowel, as in the mos 
nofyllables of his own language, /2, fi, /o, fe, fit. 
Between thefe ten vowels are numberlefs gra- 
dations, and nice inflexions, which ufe only can 
teach; and, by the compofition of them all, 
paight be formed an hundred diphthongs, and a 
thoufand triphthongs ; many of which are found 
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in Itelian, and wére proWably articulated by the 
Greeks-; but: we ‘have: ‘only occafion;- in this 
tract, for two diphthongs, which are compound: 
ed ofthe’ firf? véwel with the’ bird; and with. 
the fifth, ‘and thould bd expréfled by: their ‘toni 
Ritwent ‘ letters:: ‘as: +6 HAY voesl compounds 
wiliith begin with the #triland fifth thort vowels} 
they’ are.:generally arid*‘tiot incorivenieiitly’ ren- 
dered by. diftin& *chaPatters, which are im- 
properly ranged among: the: confonants. The 
tonpue, which: affifts'in forming: fome ‘of the 
vowels, is the principal inftrument in atticulat- 
ing two liquid founds;'which have foimething of 
% vocal-nature; one; by ftriking the roots of the 
upper. teeth, while the breath paffes gently: 
through the lips, another, by an inflexion up- 
‘wards with a tremulous motion; ;-and thefe two 
liquids coalefce with fuch eafe,:that’ a’. mixed 
letter, ufed in fome languages, may be formed 
by the firft. of them followed bythe fecond: 
when the breath is obftructed by the preffure of 
the. tongue, and forced between the: teeth on 
each fide of it, a liquid is: formed peculiar to the 
Britifb diake& of the. Celzick. 

- We.may now confider in the faine order, be« 
ginning with the ‘root: of the. tongue and-ending 
with the perfect clofe:of the. lips, ‘thofe-lefs mu- - 
fical founds, which--require the aid. of a vowel, 
or at leaft of the funple breathing, to be:fully ar- 
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ticulated ; and it may here be premifed, that the 
har fb breathing diftin@ly pronounced after each 
of thefe confonants, as they are named by gram- 
marians, conftitutes its proper a/pirate. 

By the affiftance of the tongue and the palate 
are produced two congenial founds, differing only 
as bard and foft; and thefe two may be formed 
{till deeper in the throat, fo as to imitate, with a 
long vowel after them, the voice of a raven; but 
if, while they are uttered, the breath be harfhly 
protruded, two analogous articulations are heard, 
the fecond of which feems to characterize the 
pronunciation of the rabs; while the nafal 
found, very common among the Perfians and 
Indians, may be confidered as the /oft palatine 
with part of the breath paffing through the 
nofe; which organ would by itfelf rather pro- 
duce a vocal found, common alfo in Arabia, and 
not unlike the cry of a young antelope and fome 
other quadrupeds. 

Next come different claffes of dentals, and 
among the firft of them fhould be placed the 
fibilants, which moft nations exprefs by an in- | 
dented figure: each of the dental founds is hard 
or foft, fharp or obtufe, and, by thrufting the 
tip of the tongue between the. teeth, we form 
two founds exceedingly common in Arabick and 
_Englifb, but changed into lifping fibilants by | 
the Perfians and French, while they on the 

VOL. I ° Uv 
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other hand have a found unknown to the Arabs, 
and uncommon in our language, though it occurs ’ 
in fome words by the compofition of the hard fibi- 
lant with our laft vowel pronounced as a diph- 
thong. The liquid na/al follows thefe, being form- 
ed by the tongue and roots of the teeth, with a 
little affiftance from the other organ; and we muft 
_ particularly remember, when we attend to the pro- 
nunciation of Indian dialeéts, that moft founds of 
this claf§ are varied in a fingular manner by turn- 
ing the tongue upwards, and almoft bending it 
‘back towards the palate, fo as to exclude them 
nearly from the order, but not from the ana- 
logy, of dentals. 

The labials form the laft feries, moft of which 
are pronounced by the appulfe of the lips on 
each other or on the teeth, and one of them by 
their perfect clofe: the letters, by which they 
are denoted, reprefent in moft alphabets the cur- 
-vature of one lip or of both ; and a natural cha- 
racter for all articulate founds might eafily be 
agreed on, if nations would agree on any thing 
-generally beneficial, by delineating the feveral 
organs of fpeech in the aét of articulation, ant 
feleéting fromi each a diftin@ and elegant outline. 
“A perfe&t language would be that, in which 
; _every idea, capable of entering the human mind, 
might be neatly and emphatically exprefled by 
one Apecifick word, fimple. if the idea were fim- 
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ple, complex, if complex; and on the fame 
principle a perfe@ fyftem of letters ought to 
contain one fpecifick fymbol for every found 
ufed in pronouncing the language to which they 
belonged: in this refpect the old Perfian or 
Zend approaches to perfection ; but the Arabian 
alphabet, which all Mebammedan nations have 
inconfiderately adopted, appears to me fo com- 
.plete for the purpofe of writing Arabick, that 
not a letter could be added or taken away with- 
out manifeft inconvenience, and the fame may 
indubitably be faid of the Devandgari fyftem ; 
which, as it is more naturally arranged than any 
other, fhall here be the ftandard of my particular 
obfervations on Afiatick letters. Our Englifb 
alphabet and orthography are difgracefully'and 
almoft ridiculoufly imperfect ; and it would be 
impoffible to exprefs either Indian, Perfian, or 
Arabian words in Roman charaters, as we are 
abfurdly taught to pronounce them ; but a mix- 
ture of new characters would be inconvenient, 
and by the help of the diacritical marks ufed by 
the French, with a few of thofe adopted in our 
own treatifes on fiuxions, we may apply our 
prefent alphabet fo happily to the notation of al] 
Afiatick languages, as to equal the Dévandgari 
itfelf in precifion and clearnefs, and fo regularly 
that any one, who knew the original letters, 
‘might rapidly and unerringly tranfpofe into theiji 
U2 
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all the proper names, appellatives, or cited paf- 
fages, occurring in tracts of Afiatick literature. . 
Ql 

This is the fimpleft element of articulation, or 
firft vocal found, concerning which enough has 
been faid: the word America begins and ends 
with it; and its proper fymbol therefore is A; 
though it may be often very conveniently ex- 
prefled by E, for reafons, which I fhall prefently 
offer. In our own anomalous language we com- 
monly mark this elementary found by our jiftb 

_ vowel, but fometimes exprefs it by a ftrange va- 
riety both of vowels and diphthongs; as in the 
phrafe, a mother bird flutters over ber young ; an 
irregularity, which no regard to the derivation 
of words or to blind cuftom can in any degree 
juftify. The Nagari letter is called Acar, but 
is pronounced in Bengal like our fourth fhort 
vowel, and in the weft of India, like our jirfi: 
in all the diale&ts properly Indian it is confider- 
ed as inberent in every confonant ; and is placed 
laft in the fyftem of the Zibetians, becaufe the 

. letters, which include it, are firft explained in 
their fchools. If our double confonants were 
invariably connected, as in Sanjcrit, it would 
certainly be the better way to omit the fimple 
element, except when it begins a word. This 
letter anf{wers to the fal-bbab, or open found of 
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) the Arabs, and, in fome few words, to the Zeber 


of the Perfians, or an acute accent placed above 
the letter; but this Arabian mark, which was 
fupplied in the Pablavi by a diftin& character, 
is more frequently pronounced at Isfaban either 
like our jirft or our fecond fhort vowel, as in’ 
chafbm and ferzend, and the diftin@tion feems to 
depend, in general, on the nature of the con- 
fonant, which follows it. Two of our letters, 
therefore, are neceflary for the complete nota- 
tion of the ucar and zeber; and thus we may 
be able occafionally to avoid ridiculous or offen- 
five equivocations in writing Oriental words, 
and to preferve the true pronunciation of the 
Perfians, which differs as widely: from that of 
the Munimans in India, as the language of our 
Court at St. ames’s differs from that of the 


rufticks in the Gentle Shepherd. 


When the jir/t vowel, as the Perfians pro- 
nounce it in the word bakbht, is doubled or pro- 


longed as in bakbt, it has the found of the fecond 


‘Nagari vowel, and of the firft Arabick letter, 


that is, of our long vowel in caft; but the Avabs 
deride the Perfians for their broad pronunciation 
of this letter, which in Iran has always the found 
of our vowel in call, and is often fo prolated, as 


‘to refemble the fourth and even the fifth of our 
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long vowels. Its natural mark would be the 
fhort A doubled; but an acute accent in the 
middle of words, or a grave at the end of them, 
will be equally clear, and conformable to the 
practice of polifhed nations on the continent of 
Europe. The very broad found of the Arabian 
letter, which they call extended, and which 
the Perfians extend yet more, as in the word 
dsan, may aptly enough be reprefented by the 
profodial fign, fince itis conftantly long ; where- 
as the mark bamzab as conftantly fbortens the 
letter, and gives it the found of the point above, 
or below, it; as in the words dsul and Iflam: 
the changes of this letter may perplex the learner, 
but his perplexity will foon vanifh, as he ad- 
vances, In writing /iatick names, we fre- 
quently confound the broad @ with its corre- 
{pondent fhort vowel, which we improperly ex- 
prefs by an O} thus we write Coffim for Kafim 
in defiance of analogy and correétnefs, Our 
vowel in fond occurs but feldom, if ever, in 
Arabian, Indian, or Perfian words : it is placed, 
neverthelefs, in the general fyftem with the fhort 
profodial mark, and ftands at the head of the 
vowels, becaufe it is in truth only a variation of 
the fimple breathing. 
z 


Our third vowel, correctly pronounced, ap- 
pears next in the Nagari fyftem; for our fecond 
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fhort vowel has no place in it. This vocal 
found is reprefented in rabick by an acute 
accent under the letter; which at Mecca has 
almoft invariably the fame pronunciation ; but, 
fince, in the Zend, a character like the Greek 
E-pjilon reprefents both our fecond and third 
fhort vowels, the Perfians often pronounce zir 
like zeber, calling this country Hend, and the 
natives of it Hendus: neverthelefs it will be 
proper to denote the Sanfcrit icar, and the Ara- 
bian cafr by one unaltered fymbol; as in the 
words Indra and Imam. oa 


% 


Fhe third vowel produced or lengthened is, 
for the reafon before fuggefted, beft marked by 
an accent either acute or grave, as.in Italian: 

Se cerca, fe dice: 
L’amico dov’é? 
L’amico infelice, 
Rifpondi, mori! 

Ah! no; si gran duole 
Non darle per me. 
Rifpondi, ma folo: 
Piangendo parti. © 

It was once my practice to reprefent this 
long vowel by two marks, as in the words 
Lebeid and Deiwan, to denote the point i in Ara- 
bick as well as the letter above it ; but my ‘prefent 
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opinion is, that Lebid and Diwan are more con- 
formable to analogy, and to the Italian ortho- 
graphy, which of all Ezropean fyftems approaches 
neareft to perfection, 
S 

This is our fifth vowel ; for our fourth fhort 
one is, like our fecond, rejected from the pure 
- pronunciation of the San/fcrit in the weft of 
India and at Bénaras, though the. Bengalcfe 
retain it in the firft Nagari letter, which they 
call ocar: to the notation of this found, our vowel 
in full and the Perfianin gul fhould be conftantly 
appropriated, fince it is a fimple articulation, and 
cannot without impropriety be reprefented by 
a double letter. It anfwers to bu-pfilon, and, 
dike that, is often confounded with iota: thus 
mufbc has the found of mi/bc among the modern 
Perfians, as Numpha was pronounced Nympba 
by the Romans. The damm of the Arabs 1s, 
however, frequently founded, efpecially in Per- 
Jia, like our Qaort O in memory, and the ¢hoice 
of two marks for a variable found is not im- 
preper in itfelf, and. will fometimes be found 
very convenient, | | | 

y 


- The fame lengthened, and properly expreffed 
by an accent, as in the word virtu: it is a very 
long vowel in Perjian, fo as nearly to treble the 
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quantity of its correfpondent fhort one; and 
this, indeed, may be obferved of all the long 
vowels in the genuine Isfabani pronunciation ; 
but the letter va is often redundant, fo as not 
to alter the found of the fhort vowel preceding 
it; as in kbof/b and khod: it may, neverthelefs, 
be right to exprefs that letter by an accent. — 


g 


A vocal found peculiar to the San/crit lan- 
guage : it is formed by a gentle vibration of the 
tongue preceding our third vowel pronounced 
very fbort, and may be well exprefled by the 
profodial mark, asin Ri/bi, a Saint.. When it 
is connected with aconfonant, as in Cri/bna, no 
part of it is ufed but the curve at the bottom. 
“We have a fimilar found in the word merrily, 
the fecond fyllable of which is much fhorter 
than the firft fyllable of riches. 


2 
‘The fame complex found confiderably Iength- 


ened; and, therefore, diftinguifhable by the pro- 
fodial fign of a long vowel. 


> 


- In Bengal, where the ra is often funk in the 
pronunciation of compound fyllables, this letter 
exprefles both fyllables of our word Jily ; but its 


} 
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genuine found, I believe, is 77, a fhort triph- 
thong peculiar to the San/crit language. 


2 


Whatever be the true pronunciation of the 
former fymbol, this is only an elongation of it, 
and may, therefore, be diftinguifhed by the me- 
trical fign of a long vowel. 


Q 


Our fecond long vowel, beft reprefented, like 
the others, by an accent, as in Véda, the facred 
book of the Hindus, which is a derivative from 
the Sanjfcrit root vid, to know, The notation, 
which I recommend, will have this important 
advantage, that learned foreigners in Europe will 
in general pronounce the oriental words, ex- 
prefled by it, with as much corretnefs and fa- 
cility as our own nation, 


?P 


This is a diphthong compofed of our frft and 
-third vowels, and expreffible, therefore, by them, 
as in the word Vaidya, derived from Véda, and 
meaning a man of the medical caft: in Bengal it 
1S pronounced as the Greek diphthong in poimen, 
a fhepherd, was’ probably founded in ancient 
Greece. The Arabs and the Englifp articulate 
this compofition exactly alike, though we. are 
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pleafed to exprefs it by a fimple letter, which, 
on the continent of Europe, has its genuine 
found. In the mouth of an Italian the con- 
ftituent vowels in the words mai and miei do 
not perfectly coalefce, and, at the clofe of a 
verfe, they are feparated ; but a Frenchman and 
a Perfian would pronounce them nearly like the 
preceding long vowel; as in the word Ma, 
which at Paris means our month of the fame 
name, and at Isfahan fignifies wine: the Perfian 
word, indeed, might with great propriety be 
written mel, as the diphthong feems rather to be 
compofed of our fecond and third fhort vowels; 
a compofition very common in Italian poetry. 


NG 


Though a coalition of acér and ucdr forms 
this found in Sanjfcrit, as in the myftical word 
om, yet it is in fa@ a fimple articulation, and 
the fourth of our long vowels. 


3 


Here, indeed, we meet with a proper diph- 
thong, compounded of our fir/t and fifth vowels; 
and in Perfia the conftituent founds are not per- 
fectly united; as in the word Firdau/i, which 
an Italian would pronounce exactly like a na- 
tive of Isfaban. Perhaps, in Arabick words, it 
may be proper to reprefent by an accent the 
letters y2 and wéw, which, preceded by the 
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ape vowel, form the refpeftive diphthongs in 
Zobair and ‘Fauberi; but the omiffion of this 
accent would occafion little inconvenience. _ 
| cay 

This is no vowel, but an abbreviation, at the 
end of a fyllable, of the za/fal confonants: thus 
the Portuguefe write Siao for Siam with a nafal 
termination; and the accurate M. D’ANVILLE 
exprefles great unwillingnefs to write Siam for 
the country, and Szamois for the people of it, 
yet acknowledges his fear of innovating, ‘ not- 
‘ withftanding his attachment to the original and 
‘ proper denominations of countries and places.’ 
It appears to me, that the addition of a diftinct 
letter ga would be an improper and inconvenient 
mode of expreffing the nafal found, and that we 
cannot do better than adopt the Indian method 
of diftinguifhing it, in Sanfcrit, Chinefe, and 
Perfian words, by a point above the letter; as 
in Sinba, a lion, Cénbi, the name of an illuf- 
trious Emperor, and Sdmdn, a houfehold. 


| Jo 
This too is an abbreviation or fubftitute, at 
the clofe of a fyllable, for the trong a/pirate, and 
may be diftinguifhed in the middle of a word 
by a hyphen, as in dub-c’ba, pain, though it 
feems often to refemble the Arabian ba, which 
gives only a more forcible found to the vowel, 
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which precedes it, as in bhicmab, fcience. It is 
well known, that, when fuch Arabick words are 
ufed in conftruction, the final afpirate of the firft 
noun has the found of ta; but, as the letter re-. 
mains unaltered, it fhould, I think, be preferved 
in our characters, and exprefled either by two 
points above it, as in Arabick, or by an accentual 
mark ; fince if we write Zubdabu’Imulc, or, the 
Flower of the Realm, with a comma to denote 
the fuppreffion of the dlif, every learner will 
know, that the firft word fhould be pronounced 
Zubdat. ‘The ba is often omitted by us, when 
we write Perfian in Englifb letters, but ought 
invariably to be inferted, as in Shéhnémab;— 
fince the afpiration is very perceptibly founded 
in the true pronunciation of dergab, rubab, and 
other fimilar words. The Sanfcrit character 
before us has the fingular property of being in- 
terchangeable, by certain rules, both with ra, | 
and fi; in the fame manner as the Sylva of the 
Romans was formed from the Lolick word bylva, 
and as arbos was ufed in old Latin for arbor. 


< 


We come now to the firft proper confonant 
of the Indian fyftem, in which a feries of letters, 
formed in the throat near the root of the tongue, 
properly takes the lead. This letter has the found 
of our & and c in the words king and cannibal; 
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but there will be great convenience in expreffing 
it uniformly by the, fecond of thofe marks, what- 
ever be the vowel following it. The Arabs, 
and perhaps all nations defcended from Sem, 
have a reinarkable letter founded near the palate 
with a hard preffure, not unlike the cawing of a 
raven, as in the word Ka/im; and for this par~ 
ticular found the redundance of our own alpha- 
bet fupplies us with an ufeful fymbol: the com- 
mon people in Hbeaz and Egypt confound it, 
indeed, with the firft letter of Gabr, and the 
Perftans only add to that letter the hard palatine 
found of the Arabian kaf; but, if we diftinguith 
it invariably by &, we fhall find the utility of 
appropriating our c tothe notation of the Indian 
letter now before us. The third letter of the 
Roman alphabet was probably articulated like 
the kuppa of the Greeks; and we may fairly 
fuppofe, that Cicero and Citbara were pronounced 
alike at Rome and at Athens: the Wel/b apply 
this letter uniformly to the fame found, as in cae 
and cefn; and a little practice will render fuch 
words as citab and cinnara familiar to our eyes. 


Rr 
We hear much of afpirated letters; but the 
only proper a/pirates (thofe I mean, in which a 


{trong breathing is diftinly heard after the cons | 
fonants) are to be found in the languages of In- 
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dia; unlefs the word cachexy, which our me- 
dical writers have borrowed from the Greek, be 
thought an exception to the rule: this afpiration 
may be diftinguifhed by a comma, as the letter 
‘before us is expreffed in the word chanitra, a 
Spade. The Arabian, Perfian, and Tujfcan af- 
pirate, which is formed by a harfh protrufion of 
the breath, while the confonant is roughly arti- 
culated near the root of the tongue, may be 
written as in the word makbzen, a treafury. 
| 

Whatever vowel follow this letter, it fhould 
conftantly be expreffed as in the words gul, a 
flower, and gil, clay; and we may obferve, as 
before, that a little ufe will reconcile us to this 
deviation from ‘our irregular fyftem. The Ger- 
mans, whofe pronunciation appears to be more 
confiftent than our own, would fcarce under- 
ftand the Latin name of their own country, if 
an Englifbman were to pronounce it, as he was 
taught at {chool. 


% 


The proper afpirate of the laft letter, as in the 
word Rag’ huvanfa: the Perfians and Arabs pro- 
nounce their ghain with a bur in the throat, and 
a tremulous motion of the tongue, which gives 
it a found refembling that of 7, as it is pronounced 
in Northumberland; but it isin truth 2 compound 
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guttural, though frequently expreffled by a fimple 
letter, as in Gaza, which fhould be written Ghax- 
xab, a city of Paleftine, and in gazelle, as the 
French naturalifts call the ghazal, or antelope, of 
the Arabians. The Perftan word migh, a cloud, 
is még’ba in Sanjcrit; as mi/b, a fheep, appears 
alfo to be derived from mej/ba, by that change of 
the long vowels, which generally diftinguifhes 
the Iranian from the Jndian pronunciation. 


S 


This is the nafa/ palatine, which I have already 
propofed to denote by a point above the letter ; 
fince the addition of a g would create confufion,. 
and often fuggeft the idea of a different fyllable. 
Thus ends the firft feries of Nagari letters, con- 
fifting of the bard and /oft guttural, each attend- 
ed by its proper afpirate, and followed by a na/al 
of the fame clafs ; which elegant arrangement is 
continued, as far as poffible, through the San- 
" ferit fyftem, and feems conformable to the beau- 
tiful analogy of nature. 


6 


~The next is a feries of compound letters, as 
-moft grammarians confider them, though fome 
hold them to be fimple founds articulated near 
the palate. The firft of them has no diftin& 

fign in our own alphabet, but is expreffed, as in 
| _the word China, by two letters, which are cer= 
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tainly not its component principles: it might, 
perhaps, be more properly denoted, as it is in 
the great work of M. D’HersBetor, by t/b; 
‘but the inconvenience of retaining our own 
fymbol will be lefs than that of introducing a 
‘new combination, or inventing, after the ex- 
ample of Dr. FRANKLIN, a new charaéter. 
China is a Sanfcrit word; and it will be con- 
venient fo to write it, though I feel an inclination 
to exprefs it otherwife. 


R 


The fame compofition with a ftrong breath- 
ing articulated after it. Harfh as it may feem, 
we cannot, if we continue the former fymbol, 
avoid exprefling this found, as in the word 
ch bandas, metre. | 


~ 


NI 


This too feems to have been confidered by 
the Hindus as a {imple palatine, but appears in 
truth to be the complex expreflion of dz: per- 
haps the fame letter may, by a {mall difference 
of articulation, partake of two different founds. 
This at Jeaft we may obferve, that the letter 
under confideration is confounded, as a fimple 
found, with ya, and, as a compound, with za, 
-one of its conftituents: thus the yd/min of Ara- 
bia is by us called ja/min, while the fame man is 

VOL, I, x 
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Giorgi at Rome and Zorzi at Venice ; or (to give 
an example of both in a fingle word) yug, or 
junétion, at Bandres, is jug in Bengal, and was 
pronounced zug, or, in the nominative, zugon 
at Athens. We fhould, however, invariably ex- 
prefs the letter before us by ja. 
The Arabian letters d’bald’, dad, and dba are 
all pronounced in Perfia like za, with a fort of 
lifp from an attempt to give them their genuine 
found ; they may be well exprefled as in fluxion- 
_ ary characters, by a feries of points above them, 
Z, Zy Zs 
<Q 
The preceding letter afpirated, as in the word 
F bafba, a fith. 


+ 


This is the fecond nafal compofed of the 
former and the letter ya. As the Italian word 
agnello and our onion contain a compofition of 
n and y, they-fhould regularly be written anyello 
and onyon; and the Indian found differs only in 
the greater nafality of the firft letter, which may 
‘ be diftinguifhed, as before, by a point. A very 
ufeful San/crit root, fignifying to know, begins 
with the letter ja followed by this compound 
nafal, and fhould be written jnya ; whence jnydna, 
knowledge; but this harfh combination is in 


- 
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Bengal foftened into gyd: it is exprefled by a 
diftin@ charaéter, which ftands laft in the plate 
annexed *, | | 


_In the curious work entitled Tobfabu’l Hind, 
or The Prefent of Inp1a, this is the fourth feries 
of Sanfcrit letters ; but in general it has the third 
rank, more agreeably, I think, to the analogy of 
. the fyftem. This clafs is pronounced with an 
inflexion of the tongue towards the roof of the 
mouth, which gives an obtufe found to the con- 
fonant, and may be diftinguifhed by an accent 
above it. The firft is the INDIAN fa, as in the 
word cof ara, a rotten tree, and is commonly ex- 
preffed in Perfian writings by four points, but 
would be better marked by the ARABIAN Za, | 
which it very nearly refembles. 


B 


The fame with a ftrong breathing after it, as 
in Vaicunt’ ba, or unwearied, an epithet of Vif/bnu, 


o 
A remarkable letter, which the Mujflimars 
call the INpraw dal; and exprefs alfo by four 
points over it; but it fhould, by analogy to the 
others, be diftinguifhed by an accentual mark as 
in the word dan'da, punifhment. When the 


* Plate II, t 
X2 
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I 


tongue is inverted with a flight vibratory mo- 
tion, this letter has 4 mixtyre of the ra, with 
which it is often, but incorrectly, confounded ; 
as in the common word ber for bera, great. It 
refembles the ARABIAN ddd. 


Fhe preceding letter afpirated, as in D'baca, 
improperly pronounced Dacca. In the fame 
manner may he written the AraBiaNn dha, but 

without the comma, fince its afpirate is lefs dif- 
tinctly heard than in the Indian found. 


a 
This is the za/fal of the third feries, and form-. 
ed by a fimilar inverfion of the tongue: ‘in 
Sanfcrit words it ufually follows the letters ra 
and fba (as in Brébmen’'a, derived from Brahman’, 
the Supreme Being; F ifbnu, a name of his pre- 
Serving power) ; or precedes the other letters of 
the third clafs. 
NY 
Here begins the fourth feries, on which we 
have little more to remark. The firft letter of 
this clafs is the common Za, or bard dental, if it 
may not rather be confidered as a lingual. 
2 
’ Its afpirate, which ought to be written with 
a comma, as in the word A/watt’ba, the Indian 


- 
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fig-tree, left it be confounded by our countrymen 
with the Arabian found in thurayya, the Pieiads, 
_ which is precifely the Englifb afpiration in 
think ; a found, which the Perfians and French 
cannot eafily articulate: in Perfian it fhould be 
exprefled by s with a point above it. 


The foft dental in Devata, or Deity. 


The fame afpirated as in D’herma, juttice, 
virtue, or piety. We muft alfo diftinguith this 
letter by a comma from the -Arabian in dhabab, 
gold; a found of difficult articulation in France 
and Perfia, which we write thus very improper- 
ly, inftead of retaining the genuine Anglofazon 
letter, or exprefling it, as we might with great 
convenience, dbus. 


J 
The fimple za/al, founded by the teeth with 
a little affiftance from the noftrils, but not -fo 
much as in many French and Perfian. words. 
Both this nafal and the former occur in. the : 
name Néréyen a, or dwelling in water. 


7 


Next come the Jabials in the fame order ; 
and firft the hatd labial pu, formed by a ftrang 
comprefiioh of the lips; which: fo ill fuits the 
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', configuration of an Arabian mouth, that it can- _ 


not be articulated by an Arab without much 
effort. . 


Xe 


The proper afpirate of pa, as in the word 


_ fbepberd, but often pronounced like our fa, as 


in fela, inftead of p’bela, fruit. In truth the fa 
is a diftinct letter ; and our pba, which in En- 
glifb is redundant, fhould be appropriated to the 
notation of this Indian labial. 


The foft labial in Budd’ha, wife, and the 
fecond letter in moft alphabets ufed by Euro- 
peans; which begin with a vowel, a labial, a 
palatine, and a lingual: it ought ever to be 
diftinguifhed in Nagar by a tranfverfe bar, 
though the copyifts often omit this ufeful dif 
tinction. | 

S 

The Indian afpirate of the preceding letter, 
as in the word bhé/bd, or a fpoken diale@, No 
comma is neceflary in this notation, fince the 
found of bba cannot be confounded with any 
in our own language. | 


| | Uo 
This is the laft nafal, as in Menu, one of the © 
firft created beings according to the Indians: it 
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is formed by clofing the lips entirely, whilft the 
breath pafles gently through the nofe ; and here — 
-ends the regular arrangement, of the Nagari 
letters. Another feries might have been added, 
namely, fa, /ba, za, zba, which are in the fame 
_ proportion as fa, tha, da, dha, and the reft; but 
the two laft founds are not ufed in San/fcrit. 


I 


Then follows a fet of letters approaching to 
the nature of vowels: the firft of them feems in 
truth to be no more than cur third fhort vowel 
beginning a diphthong, and may, therefore, be 
thought a fuperfluous character : fince this union, 
however, produces a kind of confonant articulated 
near the palate, it is ranked by many among 
the confonants, and often confounded with ja: 
hence Yamuna, a facred river in India, called 
alfo the Daughter of the Sun, is written ‘fomanes 
by the Greeks, and ‘fumna, lefs properly, by the 


Englifo. 
q 


The two liquids ma and ma, one of which is 
a lingual and the other a labial, are kept apart, 
in order to preferve the analogy of the fyftem; 
and the other two are introduced between the 
two femivowels: the firft of thefe .is ra, as in 
Ra’MA, the conqueror of Silan. 
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oT 


The fecond is Jz, in Lanca, another name of 
that ifland both in Tibut, and in India. A de- 
fet in the organs of the common Bengalefe 
often caufes a confufion between thefe two li- 
quids, and even the found of na is frequently 
fubftituted for the letter before us. 


4 


When this character correfponds, as it fome- 
times does in San/crit, with our wa, it is in fact. 
— our fifth fbort vowel preceding another in form- 
ing a diphthong, and might eafily be fpared in 
our fyftem of letters ; but, when it has the found 
of va, it is a labial formed by ftriking the lower 
lip againft the upper teeth, and might thus be 
arranged in a feries of proportionals, pa, fa, ba, 
va. It cannot eafily be pronounced in this 
manner by the inhabitants of Bengal and fome 
other provinces, who confound it with ba, from 
which it ought carefully to be diftinguithed ; 
fince we cannot conceive, that in fo perfeat a 
fyftem as the Sanjfcrit, there could ever have 
been two fymbols for the fame found. In fact 
the Montes Parveti of our ancient Geographers 
were fo named from Parveta, not Parbeta, a 
mountain. The wdw of the Arabs is always a. 
vowel, either feparate or coalefcing with another 
in the form of a diphthong; but in Perfian 
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words it is a confonant, and pronounced like 
our va, though with rather lefs force. 


ay 


Then follow three /ibilants, the firft of which 
is often, very inaccurately, confounded with the 
fecond, and even with the third: it belongs to that 
elafs of confonants,. which, in the notation here 
propofed, are expreffed by acute accents above 
them to denote an inverfion of the tongue 
towards the palate, whence this letter is called in 
India the palatine fa. It occurs in a great 
number of words, and fhould be written as in 
palas'a, the name of a facred tree with a very 
- brilliant flower. In the fame manner may be 
~ noted the s‘ad of the Arabs and Hebrews, which 
laft it refembles in fhape, and probably refembled. 
in found ; except that in Cas mir and the pro- 
vinces bordering on Perfia it is hardly diftin- 
guifhable from the following letter. 


YT. 
. The /econd is improperly written /ba in ous. 
Englifh fyftem, and cha, ftill moré erroneoufly, — 
in that of the French; but the form generally 
known may be retained, to avoid the incon~ 
venience of too preat a change even from wrong 
to right. This letter, of which /a and ba are 
not the component parts, is formed fo far back 
in. the head, that the Indians call. it a ceree 
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bral : either it was not articulated by the Greeks, 
or they chofe to exprefs it by their X/; fince 
of the Perfian word Arda/fbir they have formed 
Artaxerxes. 


Hy 


_ The dental /a, whieh refembles the Hebrew 
letter of the fame found; and, like that, is often 
miftaken by ignorant copyifts for the ma, 


Q 


_ The ftrong breathing ba, but rather mifplaced 
in the Ndgar? fyftem; fince it is the fecond 
element of articulate founds: the very hard 
breathing of the Arabs may be well expreffed by 
doubling the mark of afpiration, as in Mubbam- 
med, or by an accent above it in the manner of 
the long vowels, as in Ab'med. 


ab 


The Indian fyftem of letters clofes with a 
compound of ca and /ha, as in the word paric- 
jba, ordeal: it is analogous to our 2, a fuper- 
fluous character, of no ufe, that I know of, except 
in algebra. The Bengalefe give it the found of 
cya, or of our k in fuch words as kind and hy ; | 
but we may conclude, that the other pronun- 
ciation is very ancient, fince the old Perfians ap- 
pear to have borrowed their word Rac/bab from 
the Racha, or demon of the Hindus, which is 
written with the letter before us. The Greeks 
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rendered this letter by their Kbi, changing Dac- 
fein, or the fouth, into Dakbin. 

All the founds ufed in San/crit, Arabick, Per- 
fran, and Hind), are arranged fyftematically in 
the table prefixed to this differtation * ; and the 
fingular letter of the 4rabs, which they call din, 
is placed immediately before the confonants. It 
might have been claffed, as the modern Fews 
pronounce it, among the ftrong na/als of the 
Indians; but, in Arabia and Perfia, it has a 
very different found, of which no verbal de- 
{cription can give an idea, and may not impro- 
perly be called a nafal vowel: it is uniformly 
diftinguifhed by a circumflex either above a fhort 
vowel or over the letter preceding a long one, 
as ihm, learning, dalim, learned. 

Agreeably to the preceding analyfis a letters, 
if I were to adopt a new mode of Englifb ortho- 
graphy, I fhould write Addifon’s defcription of 
the angel in the following manner, diftinguifh~ 
“ing the jfimple breathing, or firft element, which. 
we cannot invariably omit, by a perpendicular 
Jine above our firft or fecond vowel: 


So hwen sm énjel, bai divain camand, 
Widh raifin tempelts fhécs a gilti land, 
Sch az Sv 1ét or pél Britanya paft, 

~ G4lm and firin hi draivz dhi fyfryas blatt, 
And, pliz’d dh’almaitiz arderz tu perform, 
Raids in dhi hwerlwind and daire@s dhi ftarm. 


* Plate I. 
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This mode of writing poetry would be the 
touchftone of bad rhymes, which the eye as well 
as the éar would inftantly dete ; as in the firft 
“couplet of this defcription, and even in the laft, 
according to the common pronunciation of the 
word perform. I clofe this paper with {pecimens 
of oriental writing, not as fixed ftandards of or= 
thography, which no individual has a right to 
fettle, but as examples of the method, which I 
recommend ; and, in order to relieve the dry- 
nefs of the fubject, I annex trarflations of all 
but the firft {pecimen, which I referve for an-~ 


other occaficn, 


I. 
Four Diftichs from the Skinna'oawar *. 
Mr. Wirxins’s Orthography. 
himevasdmevagré nanyddyt sidisit pirim 
pafchadaham yadétachcha yGvaséeefhyeta sofmyaham 


reetertham yat pratééyeta na prateeyeta chatmaneeé. 
 tadvéédyad atmanG mayam yatha bhafo yatha tim3h 
yatha mahantéé bhodtanée bhdOdtéfhddchchavachéfhwanda 


pravee(htanyapraveefhtaneé tatha tefhoo natefhwahim 


etavadeva jéejnafyam tattwa jéejnasdonatmanah 
anwaya vyateerekabhyam yat fyat sarvatra sarvada. 


* See Plate IV. The Letters are in Plate II. 


MTA Tag 
FERTRATA AAT AT 
Th AA AAT AAA HAA ATO 

men gia aa separa TZ 
aferAIN ETA THACATTE 


TACT: 
revere 


oa 


a 
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' ‘This wonderful paflage'I thould pens in the 


following manner: 
siatiesGaeeae: nanyad yat fadafat param. . 
pas chadaham yadétachcha yovas'ifhyéta eanyhan: 


ritért’ham yat pratiyeta na pratiyéta chatmani_- 
tadvidyadatmano may4m yat’ha bhafo yat’ha tamah 


yat’ha mahanti bhitani bhitéfhGchchavachéfhhwanu __ 
pravifh tanyapravith tani tat’ha téfhu na téfhwaham 


. étavadéva jijnyafyam tattwa jijnyafunatmanah 
anwaya vyatirécabhyam yat fyat fervatra fervada. 
II. 
Mo'ua Mupaara. 


The title of this fine piece properly fignifies 
The Mallet of Delufion or Folly, but may be 
tranflated 4 Remedy for Diftraéction of Mind : it 
is compofed in regular anapeftick verfes accord- 
ing to the ftricteft rules of Greek profody, but 
in rhymed couplets, two of which here form a 
sloca. : 


THIRST ROBE? ARIST? 1 
Wmeciaeariz: fas GARCIRISS VN 


atveataterrtes P HceigaVtaratbas 
EYL UTSTTRL BITS Sis Y 
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— Retrarterks saferrmatesias ee? 1 
TNT? Regaine Terran tp 


TRATRETST SRS TAHT | 
SHAT HSAs SASSATAATTS Uy 


CET? BART SITET I 
MST ANAM BRATS PITAS 


RAR tis Freer tratts: 1 
Sie SHRI ELLE tay 11 


ae IRS HS WS WOR TIS’ ST] 
SAISEAR USM. TAPTTASPUSY II 
FRITUINVSESTIA Te TUISSINTST? Ah ] 
ROAST Ns SU TeaSleaist Y} 


NIRSLACTUTT UY CTT | 
SEMBS WHIT WATKAT’ 1] 
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| RESP LT ATS: | 
STR? AN * cri aRPHT ER PRCT tl 


anatiniaitneieedre SeGEuee L 
TC? RUT LSI SIT 1] 


ATTA SIS THA SENS: 1 
RTH. MIURA: Y 


EPS SATIT: PIT SUS | 
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mud’ha jahfhi dhanagamatrifhn’am 
curu tenubuddhimanah fuvitrifhnam 
yallabhafé nijacarmopattam 

vittam téna vinodaya chittam. 


cf tava cAnta cafté putrah 
fanfcaréyam ativavichittrah 

cafya twam va cuta ayata 

ftattwam chintaya tadidam bhratah. 
ma curu dhanajanayauvanagarvam 
harati niméfhat calah farvam 
mayAamayamidamac hilam hitwa 
brehmapadam previsasu viditwa,. 
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nalinidalagatajalavattaralam 
tadvajjivanamatis aya chapalam 


cfhenamiha fajjana fangatiréca 


bhawati bhawarnavatarané nauca. 


angam galitam palitam mund am 


dantavihin am jatam tund’ am 


_caradhritacampitasobhitadand‘am 


tadapi namunchaty4s'a bhandam. 
yavajjananam tavanmaran am 
t4vajjanani jathharé s'ayanam 
iti fanfare. fp’hut atara défhah 


cat’hamiha m4nava tava fantofhah. 


_ dinayaminyau fayam pratah | 


sisiravafantau punarayatah 
calah crid/ati gach’hatyayu 
ftadapi na munchatyas4vayuh. 
furavaramandiratarutalavafah 
sayya bhutalamajinam vafah 
fervaparigrahabhogatyagah 

cafya fuc’ham na caroti viragah. 
s‘atrau mitré putré bandhau 

ma curu yatnam vigrahafandhau 
bhava famachittah fervatra twam 


| vanch’hafyachirad yadi vifhnutwam. 


afh taculachalafeptafamadra 
brehmapurandaradinacararudrih 
natwam naham nayam loca 
{tadapi cimart’ham criyaté s Ocah. 
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twayi mayi chdhyatraicd vithnur 
vyart’ham cupyafi mayyafahifhnuh. 
fervam pas yatmanyatmanam 
fervatrotfrija bhédajnyanam. 

 valaftavat crid 4saéta 
ftarun‘aft4vat taraniractah 
vriddhaftavach chintamagnah 
peremé brahmani cOpi nalagnah. 
dwaAdas’a pajj’hat icdbhiras éfhah 
sifhyanam cat’hit6bhyupadés‘ah 
yéfham naifha cardéti vivécam 
téfham cah curutamatirécam. 


A verbal Tranflation. 


’ 4. Reftrain, deluded mortal, thy thirft of ac- 
quiring wealth ; excite an averfion from it in 
thy body, underftanding, and inclination: with 
the riches, which thou acquireft by thy own ac- 
tions, with thefe gratify thy foul. 

2. Who is thy wife; who thy fon; how ex- 
tremely wonderful is even this world; whofe 
creature thou alfo art; whence thou cameft— 
meditate on this, O brother, and again on this. 


3. Make no boaft of opulence, attendants, 
youth ; all the/e time f{natches away in the twink- 
ling of an eye: checking all this illufion like 
Maya, fet thy heart on the foot of on 
{peedily gaining knowledge of him, __ 
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4. As a drop of water moves tremulous on 
* the lotos-leaf, thus is human life inexpreffibly 
flippery: the company of the virtuous endures 
here but for a moment; that is our fhip in 
paffing the ocean of the world. | 
5. The body is tottering; the head, grey; 
the mouth, toothlefs: the delicate ftaff trembles 
in the hand, which holds it: ftill the flaggon of 
covetoufnefs remains unemptied. 


6. How foon are we born! how foon dead! 
how long lying in the mother’s womb! How 
great is the prevalence of vice in this world! 
Wherefore, O man, haft thou complacency here 
below? 


7. Day and night, evening and morning, 
winter and {pring depart and return: time {ports, 
life paffes on ;' yet the wind of expectation con- 
tinues unreftrained. 


8. To dwell under the manfion of the high 
Gods at the foot of a tree, to have the ground 
for a couch, and a hide for vefture ; to renounce. 
all extrinfick enjoyments,—whom doth not fuch 
devotion fill with delight ? : 


g- Place not thy affections too ftrongly on foe 
or friend, on a fon or a kinfman,; in war or in | 
peace: be thou even-minded towards all, if 
thou defireft {peedily to attain the nature of 
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10. Eight original mountains, and {even feas, 


BrauMeE, I[npra, the Sun, and Rupra, thefe 
are permanent: not thou, not I, not this or that 
people ; wherefore then fhould anxiety be raifed 
in our minds ? 

11. In thee, in me, in every other being is 


 VisuNu ; foolifhly art thou offended with me, 


not bearing my approach: fee every foul in thy 
own foul; in all places lay afide a notion of 


diverfity. | | 
12. The boy fo long delights in his play ; the 


youth fo long purfues his damfel; the old man . 
fo long broods over uneafinefs ; tbat no one me= _ 


ditates on the Supreme Being. __ 
13. This is the inftruCtion of learners deliver- 
ed in twelve diftin@ ftanzas: what more can be 


done with fuch, as this work fills not with 


devotion ? p 


III. ee 
The following elegy, which is chofen as a {pe~ 
cimen of Arabick *, was compofed by a learn- 


we 


ed Philofopher ‘idk Scholar, Mrr Munam-— 


MED Husain, before his journey to Haida- 
rabad with RicwARD Jounson, Efq. © 
mda anfa lé anfa dllati 
jaat ilayya dlai badbar 
* Plate V. and Plate III. 
| ¥2 | 
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dlnaimu dthkala jafnaba 
wadlkalbu tara bibi aldbadr 
rasadat asdwida kaumibd 
fatakballafat minha élgbarar 
nazadt khalakbildn' leba = 
alla tufajiba bifbar 
tefbcu Alt arika lid bulmabiw 
fakadat biba najma alfabbar 
fi lailabin' kad cabbalat 
bifawadiba jafna alkamar 
wa terai dlghamdma cadjmulin 
terdi alnujuma dlat afbar 
— tebci tryunon’ lilfeméi 
Glai b'addyikiba alzubar 
wadlberku yebimu thegrubu 
djaban libatica alybiyar 
wadlrddu céda yukbarriku 
alasmékba fi summi alb'ajar 
fabawat tuddnikuni wakad 
 Badbarat inéki min kbafar .— 
waaldemi bella khududabé 
wafakai riyad'dn' lilnad’bar 
wateneffafat id b callamat 
waramat fuwddi bidlfherar . 
ad ballat tuddtibunei dlat 
an jedda li azmu dalfafar 
kdlat adbabta fuwddand 
waddhaktabu 4 erra dlfakar 
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tadsi awamera lilbawai 
watutiiu nasib'aca algbudar ot 
wateduru min ard in’ ilai 
ardin wamd terdai almekarr | 
yauman tesiru bica albibbaru a 
_. watarab'an' turmat bibarr | 
mé dba afadaca jaulabon 
Paula dlbilédi fiwai dldajar 
adlifta ad'bbaa alfela - 
wanesita drdma alba {ber 
am kad melelta Jiwarané 
| yd wdib'a kbillin kad nafar 
_ férb’em alai kalbi alladbi. 
rama alfuluwwa wamd kadar. 


The Tranflation. 


1. Never, oh! never fhall I forget the fair 
one, who came to my éfent with timid circum- 
{pedtion : 

2. Sleep fat heavy on her eye-lids, and her 
heart fluttered with fear. | 

3. She had marked the dragons of her tribe 
(the fentinels), and had difmiffed all dread of 
danger from them : 

4. She had laid afide the rings, which ufed 
to grace her ankles; left the found of them fhoujd 
expofe her to calamity :- 
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s.She deplored the darknefs of the way, 
which hid from her the morning-ftar. 

6. It was a night, when the eye-lafhes of the 
moon were tinged with the black powder (Al- 
cobol) of the gloom : 

7. A night, in which thou mighteft have feen 
the clouds, like camels, eagerly grazing on the - 
{tars ; 

_ 8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the 
bright borders of the fky ; 


9g. The lightning difplayed his fhining teeth, 
with wonder at this change in the firmament ; 

10. And the thunder almoft burft the ears of 
the deafened rocks. 

11. She was defirous of embracing me, but, 
through modefty, declined my embrace. 

12. Tears bedewed her cheeks, and, to my 
“eyes, watered a bower of rofes. 
13. When fhe fpake, her panting fighs blew 
‘flames into my heart. | 

14. She continued expoftulating with me on 
my exceffive defire of travel. 

15.‘ Thou haft melted my heart, fhe faid, 
‘and made it feel inexpreffible anguifh. _ 

16. ‘ Thou art perverfe in thy condué to her 


* who loves thee, and obfequiout to thy guileful 
¢ advifer. | 
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17, ‘Thou goeft round from country to 
‘country, and art never pleafed with a fixed 
* refidence. , 


18. One while the feas roll with thee ; and, 
‘ another while, thou art agitated on the fhore. 

1g. ‘ What fruit, but painful fatigue, can arife © 

‘ from rambling over foreign regions ? 


20. * Haft thou affociated thyfelf with the 
* wild antelopes of the defert, and forgotten the 
“ tame deer ? 


21. * Art thou weary then of our neighbour- 
‘hood? O wo to him, who flees from his be- 
‘ loved! | _. 

22.‘ Have pity at length on my afflicted 
‘heart, which feeks relief, and cannot obtain 
eit? So | : 

Each couplet of the original confifts of twa 
Dimeter Iambicks, and muft be read in the 
proper cadence. 


iV. 


As a fpecimen of the old Perjfian language and 
character, I fubjoin a very curious paflage 
from the Zend, which was communicated to 
me by BAHMAN the fon of BAHRA™, a na- 
tive of Yezd, and, as his- name indicates, a 
Parsi: he wrote the paflage from memory ; 
{ince his books in Pablavi and Deri are not 
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yet brought to Bengal It is a fuppofed an- 
fwer of I'zap or Gop to ZERA‘HTUSHT, 
who had afked by what means mankind could 
attain happinefs. 


Az pid u.médd che ce pidu méd ne khofbnud — 
bid hargiz bibi/bt ne vinid; be jayi cirfab bizab 
vinid: meban ra be ézarm nic ddrid, cebdn ra be 
hich giinah maydzdrid: aj kbifbdvendi dervifb 
nang medarid: dad u venddd i kbaliki yetta beb 
car darid; az riftakbizi ten pasin endifbeb ne- 
mayid ; mabadd ce afbi ten khifh ra dizakbi cu- 
nid, va anche be khifbten nafbabad be cafan ma- 
‘pafendid va ma cunid: berche be gitt cunid be 
main az aueh paztrab dyed *, 


A Verbal Tranflation. 

~“ Tf you do that with which your father and 
mother are not pleafed, you fhall never fee 

heaven; inftead of good fpirits, you fhall fee evil 
beings: behave with honefty and with refpec& 
to the great; and on ho account injure the 
mean: hold not your poor relations a reproach 
to you: imitate the juftice and goodnefs of the 
Only Creator: meditate on the refurrection of 
the future body ; left you make your fouls and 
bodies the inhabitants of hell; and whatever 
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would be unpleafing to yourfelves, think not 

_ that pleafing to others, and do it not : whatever. 
good you do on earth, for that you fhall receivea — 
retribution in heaven.” 

It will, perhaps, be fufpected (andthe en 
itfelf may confirm thefufpicion), that thisdoctrine | 
has been taken from a religion very different 
both in age and authority, from that of ‘aE RA'H- 
TUSHT. . : 


V. 

~The following ftory in modern Perfiat was 
given to me by Mirza AppvLRAHHIM of 
Isfaban : : it feems extracted from one of, the. 
many poems on the loves of MEyNuN and 
‘Laqrt, the Romeo and Jutrer of the Eaft., 
Each verfe confifts of a Cretick foot Gliowed. 
by two Choriamb:, or a Choriambus and a 
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_ « Shirmafti feri piftdni alem 
perverefh yaftebi démeni ghem 


| abi rang o rokbi lailayi jontnt 
“kbdli rokbfarebi bémin Mejnin 


yaft chun rab bi-cafbanchi ifbk 


- . @fitén oud bideri kbanebi ifbk ; os 
ber ferefb foakbs'i jonin fayab ficand 
kiss'ebi ddfbiki afb gafbt boland- © ys 
. , der Grab ber tarafi ghaugha Joud 
~ -- ‘gakli ts nokli mejdlis-ba feud” Gee 


bud amsri bidrab vala foan. 
'< Sabibi micnat 6 fervat * bijeban , 


torc tdzi ghemi bejran didab 
pur guli daghi mob'abbat chidab- XV 
\ ; ei 55 eo 
didab der tifliyi khod suzi ferak 
" dalkbiyi zabri Serdkefh bimezdk as 


yaft chun kis'sebi an derd fi fi gal 
_ card fermén bighulam: der p al 


ceb suyt najd kadam faz zi fer: 
: foau beh tajil ravan chin s‘ers'er 
an ceb dil bordab zi Mejnun bi niga 
beb berent*zud biyaver bemrab 
raft o avard ghuldmac der bal 
Laili an pddifbabi mulci jemdl 


. . 


* : The reader will fupply the pont over 5, spies it ftauds 
fer 75. 
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beh ghulém: digare{b foud fermdn « 


ceh to hem:fhau bi suyi dafbt ravdn 
Jénibi zinati drbabi jonin’ 

Soemi pur niri mob'abbat Mejnin 
zud aver berem an sikbtab ra 

an jigarsuxi ghem dndikbtab rz 
raft 6 bergafbt ghuldmac chi nigdb 
valiyi cifbvari ifbkefe bemrah — 
card tra chit nazar mardi amir 
did xari bi ghemi if k asir 


‘ber ferefh foakbs'i j Jonitn cardab vat'en | 


 xakbmi bejran bi tenefh piraben 
muyi fer ber bedene/b gafbtab koba 
muzah dx abilabi pa ber pa 

fhanah az kbari mug bilén ber mitfh 
kbirkab dz rigi biyabdn ber dufb 
goft cai gomfbudabi vadiyi ghem 
bich kbwabi ceb temennat debem 
Jerferdzat cunam dz micnat 6 jab 
Laili arem biberet khdt'er khwab 
goft ni ni ceb batideft batid 

zerreh ra bem nazari ba khorfhid 
goft kbwébi ceb coni raft bigt 

Sairi in safb abi rokbfari nict 

yd nedart bijemdlefh maili 

raft. berguyi bi ani Laili 
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goft cai t kodvabi drbabi cerem 

zerrabi kbéci deret tayt ferem 

ber dilem derd zi Lailz cafift 
kbwabefbi vas! xi bi infafift 

babri kborfendiyi in jozvi bakir =< 
bas buvad pertavi az mibri monir 

goft o eee sy: dafbt ravan 

didab giryan 6 mizbab afhcfifoan 


The Traniflation. 


r. The man, who bad inebriated himfelf with 
milk from the nipple of Anguifh, who had been 
nourifhed in the lap of Affliction, 

2. Meynu’n, mad with the bright hue wok 
fair face of Larzi, himfelf a dark mole on the 
cheek of the defert, - 

- 3. Having found the way to the manfion of 
love, became fixed like the threfhold on the 
door of love’s palace. 

4. Over his head the form of Madnefs had 
caft her fhadow: the tale of his paffion was 
loudly celebrated. 

5. Among the /rabs a tumult arofe on all 
fides: the relation of his adventures was a deflert 
in their affemblies. 

6. A powerful Prince reigned in Arabia, pol- 
fefling worldly magntficence and riches: 
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~”. He had feen the depredations of Grief 
through abfence from a beloved obje@: he had” 
plucked many a ——— flower from ibe 
garden of love. 


8. Even in his infancy he had felt the pain of 
feparation: the bitter tafte of that poifon re~: 
mained on his palate. 


g. When he learned the ftory of that ified: 


lover, he inftantly gave an order to a flave, 


10. Saying, * Make thy head like thy feet in 
‘running towards Nad ; BO with — like a . 
‘ violent wind : 


11. § Bring fpeedily with thee. to my prefence — 
‘ Her, who has ftolen the heart of Meyno'w 
“with a glance.’ 


12. The ftripling ran, and in a fhort time 
brought Larxi, that Emprefs in the dominion 
of beauty. : 


13. To another flave the Prince gave this: 
order: ‘ Run thou alfo into the defert, . 


14. ‘ Go to that ornament of frantick lovers, 
« Meynu’N, the illumined taper of love. 


15. ‘ Bring quickly before me that inflamed 
‘youth, that heart-confumed anguith-pierced 
* lover.’ 


16. The boy went, and returned, in the twink- 


ling of an eye, accompanied PY the ruler in the 
| territories of love, | 
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17. When the Prince looked at him, he 
Beheld a wretch in bondage to the mifery of 
defire. 


18. Madnefs had fixed her abode on this 
head: he was clothed, as with a velt, with the 
wounds of {feparation. 


19. His locks flowed, like a mantle, over his 
body : his only fandal was the callus of his feet. 


20. In his hair ftuck a comb of Arabian 
thorns: a robe of fand from the defert covered 
his back. 


21. *OrHou, faid the Prince, who hast beer 
« loft in the valley of forrow ; doft thou not with 
“me to give thee the obje& of thy paffion, 


22. * To exalt thee with dignity and power, — 

‘‘to bring Larri before thee gratifying thy foul?’ 
23. ‘No, no; anfwered he, far, far is it from 
‘my with, that an atom thould be feen together 
“ with the fun.’ 

24. ‘ Speak truly, replied the Prince, art thou 
‘not willing to recreate thyfelf on the {mooth 
* plain of that beautiful cheek ? 

ag. * Or haft thou no incliriation to enjoy her 
“charms? I adjure thee, by the foul of Lar1i, 
* to declare the truth !’ 


- 26. He rejoined: ‘O chief of men with 
‘generous hearts, a particle of duft from thy 
* gate is a diadem on my head.’ | 


\ 
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27. © The pain of my love for Latti is fuf- 
_ ‘ficient for my heart; a with to enjoy her pre- 
* fence thus would be injuftice. 

28. ‘To gratify this contemptible foul of — 
‘mine, a fingle ray from that bright luminary 
‘ would be enough.’ 


29. He fpake, and ran towards the defert, 
his eye weeping, and his eye-lafhes raining tears. 

Thefe couplets would fully anfwer the pur- 
pofe of fhowing the method, in which Ferfian 
may be written according to the original cha- 
racters, with fome regard alfo to the Isfabani 
pronunciation ; but, fince a very ingenious ar- 
tit, named MuHAMMED Guavu TH, has en- 
graved a tetraftich on copper, as a fpecimen of 
his art, and fince no moveable types can equal 
the beauty of Perfian writing, I annex his plate*, 
and add the four lines, which he has felected, in 
Englifb letters: they are too eafy to require a 
tranflation, and too infignificant to deferve it. 


Huwa'l dziz 
Cafbmi terab'bum xi to dérim ma 
keblab toy? rit beceb arim ma 
bdjati ma dz to ber ayed temam 
démenat az caf naguzdérim ma. 


* Plate VI. 
VOL. I. Z 
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VI. 


The firft fpecinen of Himdi, that occurs to me, 
is a little Gbaval or love-fong, in a Choriam- 
bick meafure, written by Gunna BeicuM, 
the wife of Gua ziu’Lpin Kuan, a man of 
conf{ummate abilities and confummate wicked- 
nefs, who has borne an active part in the mo- 

_ dern tranfaGtions of Upper Hinduflan. 
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Muddait hemsé fokban faz bi falust hat 

ab tamenna co yeban muzbedet mayusi bat 

ah ab cafrati déghi ghemi kbibdn sé temam 
Safbai sinab méré jilwai tdisi bad 

bai mér) tarab’' jigar kniuni tera muddatsé 

at binna cifci tube kbwabifbi pabusi bai 
dwazi derd mezé sé wab bberé bain suré 

jis lebi zakbam ne foem/fbiri téri chust bat 
tohmati ifbk dbas carte bain mujbper Minnat 
hén yeb fech milné ci khitban sé tu tuc busi bat. 


The Tranflation. 

1. My beloved foe {peaks of me with diffi- 
mulation; and now the tidings of defpair are 
brought hither to the defire of my foul. 

2. Alas, that the fmooth furface of my bofom, 
through the marks of burning in the fad ab- 
fence of lovely youths, is become mec the plum- 
age of a peacock, 

‘Z 2 
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3. Like me, O Hinna (the fragrant and ele- 
gant fhrub, with the leaves of which the nails of 
Arabian women are dyed crimfon), thy heart 
has long been full of blood:. whofe foot art 
thou defirous of kiffing ? | 


4. Inftead of pain, my beloved, every wound 
from thy cimeter fucks with its lips the fweet- 
nefs, with which it is filled. 


5. The fufpicion of love is vainly caft on 
MINNAT—Yes; true it is, that my nature rather 
leads me to the company of beautiful youths. 


Thus have I explained, by obfervations and 
examples, my method of noting in Roman letters 
the principal languages of 4/ia; nor can I doubt, 
that Armenian, Turkifh, and the various dialedts 
of Tartary, may be expreffed in the fame man- 
ner with equal advantage ; but, as Chinefe words 
are not written in alphabetical characters, it is 
obvious, that they muft be noted according to 
the beft pronunciation ufed in China; which has, 
I imagine, few founds incapable of being ren- 


dered by the fymbols ufed in this effay. 
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WE cannot juftly conclude, by arguments pre- 
ceding the proof of facts, that one idolatrous 
people muft have borrowed their deities, rites, 
and tenets from another; fince Gods of all 
fhapes and dimenfions may be framed by the 
boundlefs powers of imagination, or by the 
frauds and follies of men, in countries never 
connected ; but, when features of refemblance, 
too ftrong to have been accidental, are obfervable 
in different fy{tems of polytheifm, without fancy 
“or prejudice to colour them and improve the 
likenefs, we can fcarce help believing, that fome 
connection has immemorially fubfifted between 
the feveral nations, who have adopted them: ‘it | 
is my defign in this eflay, to point out fuch a 
refemblance between the popular worthip of the 
old Greeks and Italians and that of the Hindus ; 
nor can there be room to doubt of a great fimie 
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larity between their ftrange religions and that of 
Egypt, China, Perfia, Phrygia, Phaenice, Syria; 
to which, perhaps, we may fafely add fome of 
the fouthern kingdoms and even iflands of Ame- 
rica; while the Gotbick fyftem, which prevailed 
in the northern regions of Europe, was not 
merely fimilar to thofe of Greece and Italy, but 
almoft the fame in another drefs with an em- 
broidery of images apparently A/iatick. From 
all this, if it be fatisfa€torily proved, we may 
infer a general union or affinity between the 
moft diftinguifhed inhabitants of the primitive 
world, at the time when they deviated, as they 
did too early deviate, from the rational adoralion 
of the only true Gop. : 

There feem to have been four principal fources 
of all mythology. I. Hiftorical, or natural, 
truth has been perverted into fable by ignorance, 
imagination, flattery, or ftupidity ; as a king of 
Crete, whofe tomb had been difcovered in that 
ifland, was conceived to have been the God of 
Olympus, and Minos, a legiflator of that country, 
to have been his fon, and to hold a fupreme 
appellate jurifdidtion over departed fouls; hence 
too probably flowed the tale of CapMus, as 
BocHanrt learnedly traces it; hence beacons-or 
volcanos became one-eyed giants and montters 
vomiting flames; and two rocks, from their ap- 
pearance to mariners in certain pofitions, were 
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fuppoled to crufh all veffels attempting to pafs 
- between them; of which idle fictions many 
other inftances might be colle@ted from the 
Odyffey and the various Argonautick poems. 
The lefs we fay of Fulian ftars, deifications of 
princes or warriours, altars raifed, with thofe of 
APOLLO, to the bafeft of men, and divine titles 
beftowed on fuch wretches as Cayus OctTa- 
vIANUS, the lefs we fhall expofe the infamy of 
grave fenators and fine poets, or the brutal folly 
of the low multitude: but we may be aflured, 
that the mad apotheofis of truly great men, or of 
little men falfely called great, has been the origin 
of grofs idolatrous errors in every, part of the 
pagan world. II. The next fource of them 
appears to have been a wild admiration of the 
heavenly bodies, and, after a time, the fy{ftems 
and calculations of Aftronomers: hence came a 
confiderable portion of Egyptian and Grecian 
fable ; the Sabian worfhip in Arabia; the Perfian 
types and emblems of Mibr or the fun, and the 
. far extended adoration of the elements and the 
powers of nature; and hence perhaps, all the 
artificial Chronology of the Chinefe and Indians, 
with the invention of demigods and herces to 
fill the vacant niches in their extravagant and 
imaginary periods. III. Numberlefs divinities 
have been created folely by the thagick of poe- 
try ; whofe effential bufinefs it is, to perfonify 
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the moft abftra@t notions, and to place a nymph 
er a genius in every grove and almoft in every 
flower: hence Hygieia and ‘fa/fo, health and 
remedy, are the poetical daughters of AsscuLa- 
Pius, who was either a diftinguifhed phyfician, 
or medical fkill perfonified ; and hence Chloris, 
or verdure, is married to the Zephyr. IV. The 
metaphors and allegories of moralifts and meta- 
phyficians have been alfo very fertile in Deities; 
of which a thoufand examples might be adduced 
from PLAto, Cicero, and the inyentive com- 
mentators on Homer in their pedigrees of the 
-Gods, and their fabulous leffons of morality : 
the richeft and nobleft ftream from this abun- 
dant fountain is the charming philofophical tale 
oi Psycue, or the Progrefs of the Soul; than — 
which, to my tafte, a more beautiful; fublime, 
and well fupported allegory was never produced 
by the wifdom and ingenuity of man. Hence 
alfo the Indian Ma'ya,, cr, as the word is ex- 
‘plained by fome Trindu {cholars, ‘the firft in- 
¢* clination of the Godhead to diverfify himfelf 
¢ (fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds,” is 
feigned to be the mother of univerfal nature, 
and of all the inferiour Gods; as a Cafbmirian 
informed me, when I afked him, why Ca‘ma, 
or Love, was reprefented as her fon; but the 
word Maya’, or delufion, has a more fubtile 
and recondite ienfe in the Védanta philofophy, 
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where it fignifies the fyftem of perceptions, whe- 
ther of fecondary or of primary qualities, which 
the Deity was believed by EpICHARMUS, PLa- 
To, and many truly pious men, to raife by his 
omniprefent {pirit in the minds of his creatures, 
but which had not, in their opinion, any exift- 
ence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods. of 
the Indian and European heathens, from what- 
ever fource they were derived, I fhall remember, 
that nothing is lefs favourable to enquiries after 
truth than a fyftematical fpirit, and thall call to 

mind the faying of a Hindu writer, ‘‘ that who- 
-& ever obftinately adheres to any fet of opinions, 
** may bring himfelf to believe that the frefheft 
‘© {andal wood is a flame of fire: this will 
effeCtually prevent me from infifting, that fuch 
a God of {ndtv was the JUPITER of Greece ; fuch, 
the AroL_Lo; fuch, the Mercury: in faQ, fince 
all the caufes of polytheifm contributed largely 
to the affemblage of Grecian divinities (though 
Bacon reduces them all to refined allegories, 
and NEwrTon to a poetical difguife of true 
hiftory), we find many Joves, many APoLLos, 
many Mercurirs, with diftin@ attributes and 
capacities ; nor fhall I prefume to fuggeft more, 
than that, in one capacity or another, there exifts 
a ftriking fimilitude between the chief objects 
ef worthip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the 
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very interefting connys which we now in- 
habit. 

The comparifon, which I proceed to lay 
before you, muft needs be very fuperficial, partly 
from my fhort refidence in Hinduftan, partly 
from my want of complete leifure for literary 
amufements, but principally becaufe I have no 
European book, to refrefh my memory of old 
fables, except the conceited, though not unlearn- 
ed, work of PomeEy, entitled the Pantheon, and 
that fo miferably tranflated, that it can hardly 
be read with patience. A thoufand more ftrokes 
of refemblance might, I am fure, be colle&ted by 
any, who fhould with that view perufe Hesrop, 
Hycinus, Cornurus, and the other mytho- 
logifts ; or, which would be a fhorter and a 
pleafanter way, fhould be fatisfied with the very 
elegant Syntagmata of Litius GIRALDUS. 

Difquifitions concerning the manners and con- 
duct of our fpecies in early times, or indeed at 
any time, are always curious at leaft and amuf- 
ing; but they are highly interefting to fuch, as 
can fay of themfelves with CureMes in the 
play, ‘‘ We are men, and take an intereft in all 
“that relates to mankind:” They may even be 
of folid importance in an age, when fome in- 
telligent and virtuous perfons are inclined to 
doubt the authenticity of the accounts, delivered 
by Moses, concerning the primitive world; 
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fince no modes or fources of reafoning can be 
unimportant, which have a tendency to remove 
fuch doubts. Either the firft eleven chapters of a 
Genefis, all due allowances being made for a 
figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, or the whole 
fabrick of our national religion is falfe; a con- 
clufion, which none of us, I truft, would with to 

be drawn. I, who cannot help believing the 
divinity of the Messtau, from the undifputed 
antiquity and manifeft completion of many 
prophefies, efpecially thofe of Isaraun, in the 
only perfon recorded by hiftory, to whom they 

are applicable, am obliged of courfe to believe 
‘the fandtity of the venerable books, to which 
that facred perfon refers as genuine; but it is 

not the truth of our national religion, as fuch, 
that I have at heart: it is truth itfelf; and, if 
any cool unbiafled reafoner will clearly convince 

me, that Mosrs drew his narrative through 
Egyptian conduits from the primeval fountains 

of Indian literature, I fhall efteem him as a 
friend for having weeded my mind from a ca- 
pital error, and promife to ftand among the 
foremoft in aflifting to circulate the truth, ie. 
he has afcertained. After fuch a declaration, 
I cannot but perfuade myfelf, that no candid 
man will be difpleafed, if, in the courfe of my 
work, I make as free with any arguments, that . 
he may have advanced, as I fhould really defire 
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him to do with any of mine, that he may be dif- 
pofed to controvert. Having no fyftem of my | 
own to maintain, I fhall not purfue a very re- 
gular method, but fhall take all the Gods, of 
whom I difcourfe, as they happen to prefent 
 themfelves; beginning, however, like the Ro- 
mans and the Hindus, with Janu or GANESA. 
The titles and attributes of this old Italian 
deity are fully comprized in two choriambick 
verfes of Sutpirius; and a farther account of 
him from Ovip would here be fuperfluous : 


Fane pater, Fane tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 
O cate rerum fator, O principium deorum ! 


“ Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou 
“ divinity with two heads, and with two forms; — 
“© fagacious planter of all things, and leader 
“< of deities !” 

He was the God, we fee, of Wifdam; whence 
he is reprefented on coins with zwo, and, on the 
Hetrufcan image found at Falifci, with four, 
faces ; emblems of prudence and circumf{peétion ; 
thus is GANEsa, the God of Wifdom in Hin- 
dufian, painted with an Elephbant’s head, the ‘ 
fymbol of fagacious difcernment, and attended 
by a favourite rat, which the Indians confider as 
a wife and provident animal. His next great 
character (the plentiful fource of many fuper- 
ftitious ufages) was that, from which he is ema 
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phatically ftyled the fatber, and which the fecond 
verfe before-cited more fully exprefles, tbe origin 
and founder of all things: whence this notion 
arofe, unlefs from a tradition that he firft built 
fhrines, raifed altars, and inftituted facrifices, it 
is not eafy to conjecture ; hence it came how- 
ever, that his name was invoked before any 
other God; that, in the old facred rites, corn 
and wine, and, in later times, incenfe alfo, were 
firft offered to Janus; that the doors or en- 
trances to private houfes were called Fanua, 
and any pervious paflage or thorough-fare, in 
the plural number, Yani, or with two begin- 
nings; that he was reprefented holding a rod as 
guardian of ways, and a key, as opening, not 
gates only, but all important works and affairs of 
mankind; that he was thought to prefide over 
the morning, or beginning of day; that, although 
the Roman year began regularly with Marcé, 
yet the eleventh month, named ‘fanuarius, was 
confidered as firft of the twelve, whence the 
whole year was fuppofed to be under his guid- 
ance, and opened with great folemnity by the 
confuls inaugurated in his fane, where his ftatue 
was decorated on that occafion with frefh laurel; — 
and, for the fame reafon, a folemn denunciation 


of war, than which there can hardly be a more | . 


momentous national aft, was made by the mi- 
litary conful’s opening the gates of his temple 


sd 
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with all the pomp of his magiftracy. The twelve 
altars and twelve chapels of JANus might either 
denote, according to the general. opinion, that 
he leads and governs twelve months, or that, as 
he fays of himfelf in Ovip, all entrance and 
accefs muft be made through him to the prin- 
cipal Gods, who were, to a proverb, of the fame 
number. We may add, that JANUS was imagin-— 
ed to prefide over infants at their birth, or the 
beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has precifely the — 
character : all facrifices and religious ceremonies, 
all addrefles even to fuperiour Gods, all ferious 
compofitions in writing, and all worldly affairs 
of moment, are begun by pious Hindus with an 
invocation of GANE’sA; a word compofed of 
ifa, the governor or leader, and gata, or a com- 
pany of deities, nine of which companies are enu- 
merated in the Amarco/b.. Inftances of opening 
bufinefs aufpicioufly by an ejaculation to the 
- Janus of India (if the lines of refemblance here 
traced will juftify me in’ fo calling him) might — 
be multiplied with eafe. Few books are begun 
without the words falutation to Gane's, and he 
is firft invoked by the Bradmans, who condue. 
the trial by ordeal, or perform the cerémony of 
the boma, or facrifice to fire: M. SonNERAT 
reprefents him as highly revered on the Coaft 
of Coromandel; “ where the Indians, he fays, 
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‘¢ would not on any account build a houfe, with- 
** out having placed on the ground an image of 
“this deity,.which they fprinkle with oil and 
‘ adorn every day with flowers; they fet up his 
“ ficure in all their temples, in the ftreets, in the 
“high roads, and in open plains at the foot of 
“ fome tree; fo that perfons of all ranks may in- 
“ voke him, before they undertake any bufinefs, 
‘and travellers worfhip him, before they pro- 
‘© ceed on their journey.” ‘T'o this I may add, 
from my own obfervation, that in the com- 
modious and ufeful town, which now rifes at 
Dharmaranya or Gaya, under the aufpices of the 
active and benevolent THomas Law, Efq. col- 
leGtor of Rotas, every new-built houfe, agree- 
ably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus, has 
the name of GANESA fuperfcribed on its door ; 
and, in the old town, his image is placed over 
the gates of the temples. | 
We come now to SaTuRN, the oldeft of the 
pagan Gods, of whofe office and ations much is 
recorded. The jargon of his being the fon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon of the 
Sky and the Day, is purely a confeffion of ig- 
norance, who were his parents or who his pre- 
deceffors ; and there appears more fenfe in the 
tradition faid to be mentioned by the inquifitive 
and well informed PLato, “that both Sa- 
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* TURN or lime, and his confort CyBELE, or — 
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“ the Earth, together with their attendants, were 
“the children of Ocean and THE r1s, or, in lefs 
“* poetical language fprang from the waters of the 
“ great deep.” CerreE:, the goddefs of harvefts, 
was, it feems, their daughter; and VirGiL de- 
fcribes ‘¢-the mother and nurfe of all as crown~- 
“ ed with turrets, in a car drawn by lions, and 
“ exulting in her hundred grandfons, all divine, 
“ all inhabiting fplendid celeftial manfions.” As 
the God of time, or rather as time itfelf per- 
fonified, SatuRN was ufually painted by the 
heathens holding a fcythe in one hand, and, in 
the other, a {nake with its tail in its mouth, the 
fymbol of perpetual cycles and revolutions of 
ages: he was often reprefented in the act of de- 
‘~~ youring years, in the form of children, and, 
ie a3 fometimes, encircled by the feafons appearing 
-~ * like boys and girls. By the Latins he was 
named SATURNUs ; and the inoft ingenious ety- 
mology of that word is given by Festus the 
grammarian ; who traces it, by a learned analogy 
to many fimilar names, @ /fatu, from planting, 
becaufe, when he reigned in Italy, he introduced 
and improved agriculture: but his diftinguifh- 
ing character, which explains, indecd, all his 
other titles and fundtions, was exi.refled alle- 
gorically by the ftern of a fhip or 2 !ey on the 
reverfe of his ancient coins; for - ch Ovinp 
afigns a very unfatisfaciory r .-.; ‘ becaufg 
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“the divine ftranger arrived in a fhip on the 
“ Italian coaft ;” as if he could have been ex- 
pected on horfe-back or hovering through the 
air. | | | 

The account, quoted by Pomey from ALEx- 
ANDER PoLyuisTor, cafts a clearer light, if it 
really came from genuine antiquity, on the whole 
tale of SatuRN; “that he predicted an ex- 
“‘ traordinary fall of rain, and ordered the con- 
“ ftruGtion of a veflel, in which it was neceflary 
‘* to fecure men, beatts, birds, and — from 
‘* a general inundation.” 

Now it feems not eafy to take a cool review 
of all thefe teftimonies concerning the birth, 
kindred, offspring, character, occupations, and 
entire life of SarurN, without affenting to the © 
opinion of BocuartT, or admitting it at leaft to 
be highly probable, that the fable was raifed on 
the true hiftory of Noau; from whofe flood a 
new period of time was computed, and a new 
feries of ages may be faid to have fprung ; who 
_ rofe frefh, and, as it were, newly born from the 
waves ; whofe wife was in fac the univerfal 
mother, and, that the earth might foon be re- 
_ peopled, was early bleffed with numerous and 
flourifhing defcendants: if we produce, there- 
- fore, an Indian king of divine birth, eminent for 
his piety and beneficence, whofe ftory feems 
evidently to be that of Noau difguifed by ve ld= 
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tick fi€tion, we may fafely offer a conjecture, 
that he was alfo the fame perfonage with Sa- 
TURN. This was MENu, or SATYAVRATA, 
whofe pratronymick name was VAIVASWATA; 
or child of the Sun ; and whom the Indians be- 
lieved to have reigned over the whole world in 
the earlieft age of their chronology, but to have 
refided in the country of Dravira, on the coaft 
of the Eaftern Indian Peninfula: the following 
natrative of the principal event.in his life I have 
literally tranflated from the Bhagavat ; and it is 
the fubject of the firft Purdna, entitled that of 
the Mat/ya, or Fifb. 

‘ Defiring the prefervation of heids, and of 
© Brabmans, of genii and virtuous men, of the. 
* Vedas, of law, and of precious things, the lord 
“of the univerfe aflumes many bodily fhapes; 
‘but, though he pervades, like the air, a va- 
‘riety of beings, yet he is himfelf unvaried, 
‘fince he has no quality fubje& to change. 
“At the clofe of the laft Calpa, there was a 
‘ general deftruction occafioned by the fleep of . 
‘BraHMA’; whence his creatures in different 
‘ worlds were drowned in a vaft ocean. BRAH- 
‘ ma’, being inclined ta flumber, defiring repofe 
‘after a lapfe of ages, the ftrong demon Haya- 
*GRIVA came near him, and ftole the Védas, 
‘ which had flowed from his lips. When Her, 
‘the preferver of the univerfe, difcovered this 
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© deed of the Prince of Ddnavas, he took the 
‘fhape of a minute fith, called fap’bari. A 
‘holy king, named SATYAVRATA, then reigned ; 
‘a fervant of the {pirit, which moved on the 
‘ waves, and fo devout, that water was his only 
‘fuftenance. He was the child of the Sun, 
‘and; in the prefent Calpa, is invefted by Na- 
‘© Ra’YAN in the office of Menu, by the name of 
‘SRADDHADEVA, or the God of Obfequies. 
‘One day, as he was making a libation in thé 
“river Critamald, and held water in the palm 
‘of his hand, he perceived a {mall fifth moving 
‘in it. The king of Dravira immediately 
* dropped the fith into the river together with 
“the water, which he had taken from it; when 
‘the /ap’hbari thus pathetically addreffed the be- 
“nevolent monarch: ‘* How canft thou, ‘O 
“king, who fhoweft affection to the oppreffed, 
‘“s leave me in this river-water, where I am too. 
‘ weak to refift the monfters of the ftream, 
“who fill me with dread?” He, not knowing 
‘who had affumed the form of a fith, applied 
‘his mind to the prefervation of the /up’bar, 
‘both from good nature and from regard to his __ 
© own foul ; and, having heard its very fuppliant 

‘addrefs, he kindly placed it .under his pro- 
‘teCtion in a fmall vafe full of water; but, ina 
‘fingle night, its bulk was fo increafed, that it 
‘could not be contained in the jar, and thus 
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‘again addreffed the illuftrious Prince: “J amr 
“ not pleafed with living miferably in this little 
“* vafe ; make me a large manfion, where I may 
“ dwell in comfort.” The king, removing it 
‘thence, placed it in the water of a ciftern; but 
‘it grew three cubits in lefs than fifty minutes, 
‘and faid: “ O king, it pleafes me not to ftay 
“ vainly in this narrow ciftern: fince thou haft 
“pranted me an afylum, give me a fpacious 
‘“‘ habitation.” He then removed it, and placed 
‘it in a pool, where, having ample {pace around 
‘its body, it became a fifh of confiderable fize. 
« This abode, O king, is not convenient for me, 
“ who muft {wim at large in the waters: exert 
“ thyfelf for my fafety; and remove me to a 
‘© deep lake:” Thus addreffed, the pious mo- 
‘narch threw the fuppliant into a lake, and, 
‘ when it grew of equal bulk with that piece of 
‘ water, he caft the vaft fifth into the fea. When 
‘the fith was thrown into the waves, he thus 
‘again {poke to SATYAVRATA: “here the 
“horned fharks, and other moniters of great 
“ ftrength will devour me; thou thouldft not, 
© © valiant man, leave me in this ocean.” Thus 
‘repeatedly deluded by the fith, who had ad- 
‘ dreffed him with gentle words, the king faid: 
“ who art thou, that beguileft me in that aflumed 
“ thape? Never before have I feen or heard of 
“ {o prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, wha, 
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*‘ like thee, haft filled up, in a fingle day, a lake 
“an hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, 
‘thou art BHaGavaAtT, who appeareft before 
“me; the great HERI, whofe dwelling was on 
‘* the waves; and who now, in compaffion to thy 
‘«¢ fervants, beareft the form of the natives of the | 
“deep. Salutation and praife to thee, O firft 
« male, the lord of creation, of prefervation, of 
“ deftru€tion! Thou art the higheft obje@, O 
“‘ {upreme ruler, of us thy adorers, whe pioufly 
“© feek thee. All thy delufive defcents in this 
“‘ world give exiftence to various beings: yet I 
‘am anxious to know, for what caufe that fhape 
*‘ has been aflumed by thee. Let me not, O 
‘‘lotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a 
“ deity, whofe perfect benevolence has becn ex- 
‘¢ tended to all; when thou haft fhewn us to 
our amazement the appearance of other bodies 
** not in reality exifting, but fucceffively ex- 
“hibited.” The lord of the univerfe, loving 
‘the pious man, who thus implored him, and 
‘intending to preferve him from the fea of de- 
‘ ftruction, caufed by the depravity of the age, 
‘thus told him how he was to act. ‘In feven — 
‘“‘ days from the prefent time, O thou tamer of 
“‘ enemies, the three worlds will be plunged in — 
“ an ocean of death; but, in the midft of the 
“‘ deftroying waves, a large veffel, fent by me 
“for thy ufe, fhall ftand before thee. Then 
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7 Malt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the va- 
“riety of feeds; and, accompanied by feven 
‘ Saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, 
“ thou fhalt enter the fpacious ark and continue 
“in it, fecure fron the flood on one immenfe 
“ ocean without light, except the radiance of thy 
‘‘holy companions. When the fhip fhall be 
“‘ agitated by an impetuous wind, thou fhalt 
“* faften it with a large fea-ferpent on my horn; 
“ for I will be near thee: drawing the veffel; 
“ with thee and thy attendants, I will remain on 
‘the ocean, O chief of men, until a night of 
‘ BrRAuMA‘ fhall be completely ended. Thou 
“ fhalt then know my true greatnefs, rightly 
“ named the fupreme Godhead ; by my favour, 
‘‘ all thy queftions fhall be anfwered, and thy 
“mind abundantly inftrua@ted.” Heri, having 
‘thus directed the monarch, difappeared ; and 
‘SATYAVRATA humbly waited for the time, 
‘which the ruler of our fenfes had appointed. 
‘The pious king, having fcattered towards the 
‘ Eaft the pointed blades of the grafs darbha, and 
‘turning his face towards the North, fate me- 
‘ ditating on the feet of the God, who had borne 
‘the form of a fith. The fea, overwhelming its 
‘ fhores, deluged the whole earth; and it was 
‘foon perceived to be augmented by fhowers 
‘ from immenfe clouds. He, fill meditating on 
‘the command of Buacavar, faw the veffel 
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“advancing, and entered it with the chiefs of 
« Brdbmans, having carried into it the medicinal 
‘creepers and conformed to the directions of 
‘Hert. The faints thus addrefled him: “ O 
“ king, meditate on Cesava; who will, furely, 
“¢ deliver us from this danger, and grant us prof- 
“ perity.”” The God, being invoked by the 
‘ monarch, appeared again diftin@ly on the vaitt 
“ocean in the form of a fifh, blazing like gold, 
© extending a million of leagues, with one ftu- 
‘ pendous horn; on which the king, as he had 
.* before been commanded by Hert, tied the thip 
‘ with a cable made of a vaft ferpent, and, happy 
‘in his prefervation, ftood praifing the deftroyer 
‘of Mapuu. When the monarch had finifhed 
‘his hymn, the primeval male, BHAGAvarT, 
‘ who watched for his fafety.on the great ex- 
‘ panfe of water, {poke aloud to his own divine 
‘ effence, pronouncing a facred Purana, which 
‘ contained the rules of the Sanc’fyu philofophy : 
‘ but it was an infinite myftery to be concealed 
¢ within the breaft of SaryAVRATA; who, fit- 
‘ting in the veffel with the faints, heard the 
‘ principle of the foul, the Eternal Being, pro- 
‘ claimed by the preferving power. Then Hear, 
‘rifing together with BRAHMA, from the de- 
‘ ftructive deluge, which was abated, flew the 
‘demon HayaGrRiva, and recovered the fzcred 
‘ books. SaTYAVRATA, inftruéted in all divine 
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‘and human knowledge, was appointed in the 
‘ prefent Calpa, by the favour of VisuNnu, the 
‘feventh Menu, furnamed VAIVASWATA: but 
‘ the appearance of a horned fifh to the religious 
‘ monarch was Mdéyé, or delufion ; and he, who 
‘ fhall devoutly hear this important allegorical 
‘ narrative, will be delivered from the bondage 
‘ of fin.’ 

This epitome of the firft Indian Hiftory, that 
is now extant, appears to me very curious and 
very important; for the ftory, though whim- 
fically dreffed up in the form of an allegory,. 
feems to prove a primeval tradition in this coun- 
try of the univerfal deluge defcribed by Moses, 
and fixes confequently the zime, when the genuine 
Hindu Chronology a€tually begins. We find, 
it is true, in the Puran, from which the narrative 
is extracted, another deluge which happened to- 
wards the clofe of the ‘bird. age, when Yup- 
HIST HIR was labouring under the perfecution 
of his inveterate foe DuryoDHAN, and when 
CrisHNA, who had recently become incarnate 
. for the purpofe of fuccouring the pious and of 
defiroying the wicked, was performing wonders 
in the country of Mat’bura ; but the fecond flood 
was merely /ocal and intended only to affeé& the 
7 people of Vraja: they, it feems, had offended 
INDRA, the God of the firmament, by their en- 
thufiaftick adoration of the wonderful child, 
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“ who lifted up the mountain Goverdbena, as if 
‘it had been a flower, and, by fheltering all the 
* herd{men and fhepherdeffes from the ftorm, 
“convinced Inpra of his fupremacy.” That 
the Satya, or (if we may venture fo to call it) 
the Saturnian, age was in truth the age of the 
general flood, will appear from a clofe exa- 
mination of the ten Avatdérs, or Defcents, of the 
deity in his capacity of preferver; fince of the 
four, which are declared to have happened in 
the Satya yug, the three firft apparently relate to 
fome ftupendous convulfion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhibits 
the miraculous punifhment of pride and impiety: 
firft, as we have fhown, there was, in the opinion 
of the Hindus, an interpofition of Providence to 
preferve a devout perfon and his family (for all 
the Pandiis agree, that his wife, though not 
named, muft be underftood to have been faved 
with him) from an inundation, by which all the 
wicked were deftroyed; next, the power of the 
deity defcends in the form of a Boar, the fymbol 
of ftrength, to draw up and fupport on his tufks 
the whole earth, which had been funk beneath 
the ocean; thirdly, the fame power is repre- — 
fented as a fortoife fuftaining the globe, which 
had been convulfed by the violent affaults of de- 
mons, while the Gods churned the fea with the 
mountain Mandar, and forced it to difgorge the 
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facred things and animals, together with the 
water of life, which it had fwallowed: thefe 
three ftories relate, I think, to the fame event, 
fhadowed by a moral, a metaphyfical, and an 
aftronomical, allegory ; and all three fcem con- 
nected with the hieroglyphical fculptures of the 
old Egyptians. The fourth Avatar was a lion 
iffuing from a burfting column of marble to dex 
veur a blafpheming monarch, who would other- 
wife have flain his religious fon ; and of the re- 
maining fix, not one has the leaft relation to a 
deluge: the three, which are afcribed to the Tre- 
tdyug, when tyranny and irreligion are faid to 
have been introduced, were ordained for the 
overthrow of Tyrants, or, their natural types, 
' Giants with a thoufand arms formed for the moft 
extenfive oppreffion ; and, in the Dwdparyug, 
the incarnation of CRISHNA was partly for a 
fimilar purpofe, and partly with a view to thin 
the world of unjuft and impious men, who had 
multiplied in that age, and began to fwarm on 
the approach of the Caliyug, or the age of con~ 
tention and bafenefs. As to Buppwa, he feems 
to have been a reformer of the doétrines con- 
tained in the Védas; and, though his good na- 
ture led him to cenfure thofe ancient books, be- 
caufe they enjoined facrifices of cattle, yet hé is. 
admitted as the ninth Avatar even by the Brab- 
mans of Casi, and his praifes are fung by the 
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poet JAYADE VA: his character is in many re- 
{pects very extraordinary ; but, as an account of 
it belongs rather to Hiftory than to Mythology, 
it is referved for anather differtation. The tenth 
Avatdr, we are told, is yet to come, and is ex- 
pected to appear mounted (like the crowned 
conqueror in the Apocalyps) on a white horfe, 
with a cimeter blazing like a comet to mow 
down all incorrigible and impenitent offenders, 
who fhall then be on earth. 

Thefe four Yugs have fo apparent an affinity 
with the Grecian and Roman ages, that one 
origin may be naturally afligned to both fyftems : 
the firft in both is diftinguifhed as abound- 
ing in gold, though Satya mean truth and probity, 
which were found, if ever, in the times imme- 
diately following fo tremendous an exertion of 
the divine power as the deftruction of mankind 
by a general deluge; the next is characterized 
by jilver, and the third, by copper; though their 
ufual names allude to proportions imagined in 
each between vice and virtue: the prefent, or 
earthen, age feems more properly difcriminated 
than by iron, as in ancient Evrope ; fince that 
metal is not bafer or lefs ufeful, though more 
common in our times and confequently lefs 
‘precious, than copper ; while mere earth con- 
veys an idea of the loweft degradation. We 
may here obferve, that the true Hiftory of the 
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. World feems obvioufly divifible into four ages 
or periods ; which may be called, firft, the 
Diluvian, or pureft age; namely, the times 
preceding the deluge, and thofe fucceeding it 
till the mad introduction of idolatry at Babel; 
next, the Patriarchal, or pure, age; in which, 
indeed, there were mighty hunters of beafts and 
of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the family 
of Sem to the fimultaneous eftablifhment of 
_ great Empires by the defcendants of his brother 
Ha'm; thirdly, the Mo/aick, or lefs pure, age ; 
from the legation of Moses, and during the time, 
when his ordinances were comparatively well- 
obferved and uncorrupted; laftly, the Propbetical, 
or impure, age, beginning with the vehement 
warnings given by the Prophets to apoftate 
Kings and degenerate nations, but ftill fubfifting 
and to fubfift, until all genuine prophecies fhall 
be fully accomplifhed. The duration of the 
Hiftorical ages muft needs be very unequal and 
difproportionate ; while that of the Indian Yugs 
is difpofed fo regularly and artificially, that it 
cannot be admitted as natural or probable: men 
do not become reprobate in a geometrical pro- 
greffion or at the termination of regular periods ; 
yet fo well-proportioned are the Yugs, that even 
the length of human life is diminifhed, as they 
advance, from an hundred thoufand years in a 
fubdecuple ratio; and, as the number of principal 
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Avatdrs in each decreafes arithmetically from 
four, fo the number of years in each decreafes 


geometrically, and all together conftitute the - 


extravagant fum of four million three hundred 
and twenty thoufand years, which aggregate, 
multiplied by feventy-one, is the period, in 
which every MENu is believed to prefide over 
the world. Such a period, one might conceive, 
would have fatisfied ArcHyTas, the meafurer 


of fea and earth and the numberer of their fands, 


or ARCHIMEDES, who invented a notation, that 
was capable of exprefling the number of them; 
but the comprehenfive mind of an Indian Chro- 
nologift has no limits ; and the reigns of fourteen 
Menus are only a fingle day of Brana’, fifty 


of which days have elapfed, according to the 


Hindus, from the time of the Creation: that all 
this puerility, as it feems at firft view, may be 
only an aftronomical riddle, and allude to the 
apparent revolution of the fixed ftars, of which 
the Brdbmans made a myftery, I readily admit, 
and am even inclined to believe ; but fo technical 


an arrangement excludes all idea of ferious. 


Hiftory. I am fenfible, how much thefe remarks 
will offend the warm advocates for Indian an- 
tiquity ; but we muft not facrifice truth to a 


a 


A CivA 


bafe fear of giving offence: that the Védas were ~ 


. actually written before the flood, I fhall’ never 
believe ; nor can we infer from the preceding 
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ftory, that the learned Hindus believe it; for the 
allegorical flumber of BkRauHMa’ and the theft of 
the facred books mean only, in fimpler language, 

that the human race was become corrupt ; but that 
- the Védas are very ancient, and far older than 
other Sanfcrit compofitions, I will venture to 
aflert from my own examination of them, and 
a comparifon of their ftyle with that of the 
Puréns and the Dherma Saftra. A fimilar com- 
parifon juftifie: me in pronouncing, that the 
excellent law-book afcribed to Swa’ yYAMBHUVA. . 
Menu, though not even pretended to have 
been written by him, is more ancient than the — 
Bua GAVAT ; but that it was compofed in the 
firft age of the world, the Brabmans would find 
it hard to perfuade me; and the date, which 
has been affigned to it, does not appear. in 
either of the two copies, which I poffefs, or in 
any other, that has been collated for me: in 
fact the fuppofed date is comprized in a verfe, 
which flatly contradicts the work itfelf; for it 
was not Menu who compofed the fyftem of 
_ law, by the command of his father BrauMa’, 
but a holy perfonage or demigod, named Buri- 
cu, who revealed to men what Menu had 
delivered at the requeft of him and other faints 
or patriarchs, In the Manava Sa/tra, to .con- 
clude this digreflion, the meafure is fo uniform 


and melodious, andthe ftyle fo perfedly San/crit, 
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or poli/bed, that the. book’ muft be more modern 
than. the fcriptures: of Moses, in which the 
fimplicity, or rather. nakednefs, of the Hebrew 
‘diale@t,. metre, and‘ ftyle, muft convince every 
unbiaffed man. of their fuperior antiquity. 

I leave etymologifts, who decide every thing, 
to decide whether the word MENuv, or, in the 
‘nominative cafe; Mznus, has any connexion 
‘with Minos, the’ Lawgiver, anid- fuppdfed fon 
-of Jove :.the Crdtans, according to Diopox us 
tof Sicily; ufed to feign, that. moft of the great 
‘men, who ‘had been: deified, in return for the 
enefits which they'had conferred:on mankind, 
were ‘born in théir,ifland; and: hetice a doubt 
may be ‘raifed, whether Minos was really a 
Cretan. The Indian legiflator. was the firtt, 
not the feventh, Menu, or SaTyavrara, 
whom I fuppofe to be the Saturn of Italy: 
part of SaruRN’s character, indeed, was that 
of — lawgiver, 


ul genus indocile ac difperfum montibus altis 
Compofuit, lege/que dedit, 


and, we may fufpect, that all the fourteen ME- 
Nus are reducible to one, who was called Nun 
by the Arabs, and probably by the Hebrews, 
though we have difguifed his name by an im- 
‘proper pronunciation of it. Some near relation 
‘between the feventh Menu and the Grecian 
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Minos may be inferred from the fingular cha- 
racter Of the Hindu God, YAMa4, who was 
alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named 
VAIVASWATA: he had too the fame title with 
his brother, SRA DDHADEVA: another of his 
titles was DuermarayA, or King of Fuftice; 
and athird,Pirripeti, or Lord of the Patriarchs; 
but he is chiefly diftinguifhed as judge of departed 
Jouls ; for the Hindus believe, that, when a foul 
leaves its body, it immediately repairs to Yama~_ 
pur, or the city of Yama, where it receives a 
juft fentence from him, and either afcends to 
Swerga, or the firft heaven, or is driven down 
to Narac, the region of ferpents, or aflumes on 
earth the form of fome animal, unlefs its offence 
had been fuch, that it ought to be condemned 
to a vegetable, or even to a mineral, prifon. 
Another of his names is very remarkable: I 
mean that of Ca’La, or time, the idea of which 
is intimately blended with the characters of Sa- 
TURN and of Noau; for the name Cronos 
has a manifeft affinity with the word cbhronos, 
and a learned follower of ZERA TUSHT affures 
me, that, in the books which the Bebdins hold 
facred, mention is made of an univerfal inunda- 
tion, there named the deluge of Time. 
It having been occafionally obferved, that — 
Ceres was the poetical daughter of Saturn, 
‘we cannot clofe this head without adding, that 
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whom they ufually call Lacsamr, and whom 
they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but) of Buricu, by whom the firft Code of 
facred ordinances was promulgated: fhe is alfo 
named PepmMa’ and CaMALa from the facred 
Lotos or Nympbaa; but her moft remarkable 
name is SRI, or, in the firft cafe, Sris, which 
has a refemblance to the Latin, and means for- 
tune or profperity. It may be contended, that, 
although Lacsumt' may be figuratively called 
the Ceres of Hinduftan, yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fubfifted by agriculture, 
might naturally conceive a Deity to prefide 
over their labours, without having the leaft in- 
tercourfe with each other; but no reafon ap~ 
pears, why two nations fhould concur in fup- 
pofing that Deity to be a female: one at leaft 
of them would be more likely to imagine, that 
the Eartb was a Goddefs, and that the God of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, in 
very ancient temples near Gayz, we fee images 
of LAcsHM1, with full breafts and a cord twift- 
ed under her arm like a horn of plenty, which 
look very much like the old Grecian and Roman 
figures of CEREs. bea 4 
The fable of Saturn having been thus ana- 
lyfed, let-us proceed to his defcendents; and 
begin, as the Poet advifes, with Juprrer, whofe 
VOL. I. BB 
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fupremacy, thunder, and libertinifm every boy. 
learns from Ovip; while his great offices of 
Creator, Preferver, and Deftroyer, are not-ge- 
nerally confidered in the fyftems of European 
mythology. The Romans had, as we have be- 
fore obferved, many JupiTerRs, one. of whom 
was only the Firmament perfonified, as ENNius 
Glearly exprefles it : 


Afpice hoc fublime candens, quem invocant omnes ‘Fovem. 


This Juprrer or DiesPiTeR is the Indian God 
of the vifible heavens, called INpRa, or- the 
King, and DivespeTir, or Lord of the Sky, 
who has alfo the character of the Roman GE- 
Nius, or Chief of the good fpirits; but moft 
of his epithets in Sanfcrit are the fame with 
thofe of the Exnian Jove. His confort is nam- 
ed Sacur; his celeftial city, Amardvait; his 
palace, Vaijayanta; his garden, Nandana; his 
chief elephant, Alravat; his charioteer, Ma- 
TALI; and his weapon, Vajra, or the thunder- 
bolt: he is the regent of winds and ‘fhowers, 
and, though the Eaft is peculiarly under his care, 
yet his Olympus is Meru, or the north pole alle- 
gorically reprefented as a mountain of gold and 
gems. With all his power he is confidered as 
a fubordinate Deity, and far inferior to the 
Indian Triad, BRAuMA’, VisHNuU, and Ma- 
HA'DEVA or Siva, who are three forms of one 
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and the fame Godhead: thus the principal dis. 
vinity of the Greeks and Latins, whom they 
called Zeus and JupiTeR, with irregular in- - 
flexions Dios and Jovis, was not merely Ful~_ 
minator, the Thunderer, but, like the deftroying 
power of India, Macwnus Divus, ULTOR, 
Geniror ; like the preferving power, Con- 
SERVATOR, SOTER, Opirutus, ALTorR, Rv- 
Minus, and, like the creating power, the Giver 
of Life ; an attribute, which | mention here on 
the authority of Cornutus, a confummate 
mafter of mythological learning. We are advifed 
by Prato himfelf to fearch for the roots of 
Greek words in fome barbarous, that is, foreign, _ 
foil; but, fince I look upon etymological con- 
jeCtures as a weak bafis for hiftorical inquiries, 
I hardly dare fuggett, that Zev, Siv, and Jov, 
are the fame fyllable differently pronounced : it 
muft, however be admitted, that the Greeks 
having no palatial /igma, like that of the Indians, 
might have exprefled it by their zeta, and that 
the initial letters of zugon and jugum are (as the 
inftance proves) eafily interchangeable. 

Let us now defcend, from thefe general and 
introductory remarks, to fome particular obferv- 
ations on the refemblance of Zeus or JuPITER 
to. the triple divinity Visunu, Siva, BRAHMaA’; 
for that is the order, in which they are expreffed 
by the letters A, U, and M, which coalefce and — 
BB 2 
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form the myftical word O'M; a word, which 
never efcapes the lips of a pious Hindu, who me- 
ditates on it in filence: whether the Egyptian ON, 
which 1s commonly fuppofed to mean the Sun, 
be the Sanfcrit monofyllable, I leave others to 
determine. It muft always be remembered, that 
the learned Indians, as they are inftructed by 
their own books, in truth acknowledge only 
One Supreme Being, whom they call BRAHME, 
Or THE GREAT ONE In the neuter gender: they 
believe his Effence to be infinitely removed from 
the comprehenfion of any mind but his own; 
and they fuppofe him to manifeft his power by 
the operation of his divine fpirit, whom they 
name VISHNU, the Pervader, and NARAYAN, 
or Moving on the waters, both in the mafculine 
gender, whence he is often denominated the 
_ Firft Male; and by this power they believe, that 
the whole order of nature is preferved and fup- 
ported ; but the Veédantis, unable to form a dif- 
tinét idea of brute matter independent of mind, 
or to conceive that the work of Supreme Good- 
nefs was left a moment to itfelf, imagine that 
the Deity is ever prefent to his work, and con- 
‘ftantly fupports a feries of perceptions, which, — 
in one fenfe, they call illufory, though they can- 
not but admit the reality of all created forms, as 
far as the happinefs of creatures can be affeGted © 
bythem. When they confider the divine power 
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exerted in creating, or in giving exiftence to that 
which exifted not before, they call the deity 
BRAMA in the mafculine gender alfo; and, when 
they view him in the light of De/troyer, or rather 
Changer of forms, they give him a thoufand 
names, of which Siva, I'sA, or 'SWARA, Ru- 
DRA, Hara, SAMBHU, and MAHADEVA or 
Mauesa, are the moft common. The firft 
operations of thefe three Powers are varioufly 
deferibed in the different Purdna’s by a number 
of allegories, and from them we may deduce the | 
Ionian Philofophy of primeval water, the doctrine 
of the Mundane Egg, and the veneration paid 
to the Nympbaa, or Lotos, which was anciently 
revered in Egypt, as it is at prefent in Hindujftan, 
Tibet, and Nepal: the Tibetians are faid to em- 
bellith their temples and altars with it, anda na- — 
tive of Nepal made proftrations before it on en- 
tering my ftudy, where the fine plant and beau- 
tiful flowers lay for examination.. Mr. Howe, 
in explaining his firft plate, f{uppofes BRauMa’ ’ 
to be floating on a leaf of betel in the midft of 
the aby{fs; but it was manifeftly intended by a 
bad painter for a lotos-leaf, or for that of the In- 
dian fig-tree ; nar is the {pecies of pepper, known 
in Bengal by the name of Témbuila, and on the 
Coaft of Malabar by that of betel, held facred, as . 
he afferts, by the Hindus, or neceflarily cultivated 
under the infpection of Brahmans ; though, as 
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the vines are tender, all the plantations of them 
are carefully fecured, and ought to be cultivated 
by a particular tribe of Sudras, who are, thence 
called Tambuli’s. : , 

That water was the primitive element and 
firft work of the Creative Power, is the uniform 
opinion of the Indian Philofophers ; but, as they 
‘give fo particular an account of the general de- 
luge and of the Creation, it can never be admit- 
_ ted, that their whole fyftem arofe from traditions 
concerning the flood only, and muft appear in- 
dubitable, that their doGtrine is in part borrowed 
from the opening of Birdsit or Genefis, than 
which a fublimer paflage, from the firft word ta 
the lzft, never flowed or will flow from any 
human pen: “ In the beginning Gop created the 
‘‘ heavens and the earth.—And the earth was 
« void and wafte, and darknefs was on the face 
“<< of the deep, and the {pirit of Gop moved uton 
& the face of the waters; and Gop faid: Let 
“ Light be—and Light was.” The fublimity 
of this paflage is confiderably diminifhed by the 
Indian paraphrafe of it, with which Menu, the 
fon of Bkauma’, begins his addrefs to the fages, 
who con{ulted him on the formation of the uni- 
verfe: “ This world, {ays he, was all darknefs, 
 undifcernible, undiftinguifhable, altogether as 
-€ in a profound fleep ; ; till the felf-exiftent in- 
 yifible Gop, making it manifeft with five ele= 
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‘ ments and other glorious forms, perfe@tly dif- 
*‘ pelled the gloom. He, defiring to raife up 
“ various creatures by an emanation from his 
“own glory, firft created the waters, and im- 
“ preffed them with a power of motion: by that 
“* power was produced a golden Egg, blazing 
“like a thoufand funs, in which was born 
« BrauMA,, felf-exifting, the great parent of all 
‘“‘ rational beings. ‘The waters are called nara, 
“ fince they are the offspring of NERA (or I's- 
“’waRA; and thence was NA’‘RA YANA named, 
““becaufe his firft ayana, or moving, was on 
. © them, 

“ THAT WHICH 18, the invifible caufe, eter- 
“nal, felf-exifting, but unperceived, becoming 
“ mafculine from neuter, is celebrated among all 
“ creatures by the name of BranmMa. That 
“ God, having dwelled in the Egg, through re- 
“ volving years, Himfelf meditating on Himéelf, 
* divided it into two equal parts; and from 
“ thofe halves formed the heavens and the earth, 
“ placing in the midft the fubtil ether, the eight 
* points of the world, and the permanent recep- 
* tacle of waters,” | | 

To this curious defcription, with which the- 
Manava Saftra begins, I cannot refrain from 
fubjoining the four verfes, which are the text of 
the Bhégavat, and are believed to have been pro-. 
nounced by the. Supreme Being to Brauma’; 
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the following verfion is moft fcrupuloufly li- 
teral*, 

“Even I was even at firft, not any other 
“thing; that, which exifts, unperceived; fu- 
“‘ preme: afterwards I am’ THAT WHICH IS3 
“and he, who muft remain, am I. 

““ Except the First Cause, whatever may 
“ appear, and may not appear, in the mind, 
‘‘ know that to be the mind’s Ma’ya’ (or Delu- 
“ fion), as light, as darknefs. 

“‘ As the great elements are in various beings, 
“ entering, yet not entering (that is, pervading, 
“ not deftroying), thus am I in them, yet not 
“in them. 

“ Even thus far may inquiry be made by — 
“ who feeks to know the principle of mind, in 
“ union and feparation, which muft be Every 
“ WHERE ALWAYS. | 

Wild and obfcure as thefe ancient verfes muft 
appear in a naked verbal tranflation, it will per- 
haps be thought by many, that the poetry or 
mythology of Greece or Italy afford no con- 
ceptions more awfully magnificent : yet the bre- 
vity and fimplicity of the Mo/aick dition are 
unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opinion 
of the Romans, Ovip, who might naturally have 
been expected to defcribe it with learning and 

| * See the Original, p.'94. Plate IV. 
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elegance, leaves us. wholly in the dark, whieh of 
the Gods was the actor in it: other Mythologilts 
are more explicit; and we may rely on the au- 
thority of Cornurus, that the old European 
heathens confidered Jove (not the fon of Sa- 
TURN, but of the Etber, that is of an unknown . 
parent) as the great Life-giver, and Father of 
Gods and men; to which may be added the Or-~ 
phean dodtrine, preferved by Proctus, that 
‘‘ the abyfs and empyreum, the earth and fea, 
“the Gods and Goddefles, were produced by 
«“ Zeus or JUPITER. In this character he cor- 
refponds with Brauma’; and, perhaps, with 
that God of the Babylonians (if we can rely on 
the accounts of their ancient religion), who, like — 
BrauMma’, rduced the univerfe to order, and, 
like Bratm.’, loft bis bead, with the blood of 
which new :nimals were inftantly formed: I 
allude to the common ftory, the meaning of 
which I canrot difcover, that BRauMa’ had 
five heads tillone of them was cut off by Na@ 
RAYAN. | | | 

That, in nother capacity, Jove was the 
Helper and S$ ibporter of all, we may collect from 
his old Latin :pithets, and from Cicero, who 
informs us, tlt his ufual name is a contraction 
* of ‘fuvans Parr; an etymology, which fhows 
the idea entertined of his character, though we 
may have fom} doubt of its accuracy. Cawi- 


| 


! 
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MACHUS, we know, addrefles him as the be- 
flower of all good, and of fecurity from grief ; and, 
fince neither wealth without virtue, nor virtue 
without wealth, give complete bappinefs, he prays, 
like a wife poet, for both. An Indian prayer 
for riches would be dire€&ted to Lacsnmr, the 
wife of Visx Nu, fince the Hindu Goddeffes are 
believed to be the powers of their refpective 
Jords: as to Cuve Ra, the Indian PLutus, one 
of whofe names is Paulafiya, he is revered, in- 
deed, as a magnificent Deity, refiding in the 
palace of 4lacad, or borne through the fky ina 
fplendid car named Pu/bpaca, but is manifeftly 
fubordinate, like the other feven Genii, to the 
three principal Gods, or rather to ‘he principal 
God confidered in three capacities. As the foul 
of the world, or the pervading mid, fo finely 
defcribed by VirGiL, we fee Jov: reprefented 
by feveral Roman poets; and with great fub- 
hmity by Lucan in the known {prech of Cato 
concerning the Ammonian oracle, “ JUPITER is, 
‘¢ wherever we look, wherever wemove,” This 
is precifely the Indian idea of Visinu, accord- 
ing to the four verfes above exhilited, not that 
the Brahmans imagine their mae Divinity to 
be the divine Effence of the grat one, which 
they declare to be wholly incanprehenfible ; 
but, fince the power of prefervingcreated things 
by a fuperintending providence, belongs emi- 
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nently to the Godhead, they hold that power to 
exift tranfcendently in the preferving member 
of the Triad, whom they fuppofe to be EVERY 
WHERE ALWAYS, not in fubftance, but in fpirit 
and energy: here, however, I {peak of the V. ai fb 


navas; for the Saiva’s afcribe a fort of pre- 


eminence to Siva, whofe attributes are now to 
be concifely eXamined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and De- - 
{troyer, that Jovr encountered and overthrew 
the Titans and Giants, whom TyPuon, Bria- 
REUS, Tittus, and the reft of their fraternity, 
led againft the God of Olympus ; to whom an 
Eagle brought lightning and thunderbolts during 
the warfare: thus, in a fimilar conteft between 
Siva and the Daityas, or children of Dir1, 
who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Bran- 
MA is believed to have prefented the God of 
Deftruction with fiery /bafts. One of the many 
poems, entitled Ramayan, the laft book of which 
has been tranflated into Italian, contains an extra~ 
ordinary dialogue between the crow Bhu/bunda, 
and a rational Eagle, named Garupba, who is 
often painted with the face of a beautiful youth, 
and the body of an imaginary bird; and one of 
the eighteen Purénas bears his name and com- 
prizes his whole hiftory. M. SonNERAT in-| 
forms us, that VisuNu is reprefented in fome 
places riding on the Garupa, which he fup« 
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pofes to be the Pondicheri Eagle of Brisson, | 
- efpecially as the Brabmans of the Coaft highly 
venerate that clafs of birds, and provide food 
for numbers of them at.ftated hours: I rather 
conceive the Garuda to be a fabulous bird, but 
apree with him, that the Hindu God, who rides 
on. it, refembles the ancient JupireR. Inthe 
old temples at Gaya, VisuNu is either mounted 
on this poetical bird or attended by it together 
with a little page; but, left an etymologift 
fhould’ find Ganymep in Garup, I muft 

obferve that the Sanfcrit word is pronqunced — 
Garura; though I admit, that the Grecian and 
Indian ftories of the celeftial bird and the page 
appear to have fome refemblance. As the Olym- 
pian JuPiTeR fixed his Court and held his 
Councils on a lofty and brilliant mountain, fo 
the appropriated feat of Mana’pDEVaA, whom 
the Saiva’s confider as the Chief of the Deities, 

was mount Cailafa, every {plinter of whofe | 
rocks was an ineftimable gem: his terreftrial 
haunts are the {nowy hills of Himdlaya, or that 
branch of them to the Eaft of the Brabmaputra, 
which has the name of Chandrajfic bara, or the 
Mountain of the Moon. When, after all thefe 
circumftances, we learn that Srva is believed 
to have three eyes, whence he is named alfo 
TRILOCHAN, and know from Pausantas, 
not only that Zriophtbalmos was an epithet of 
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‘Zeus, but that a ftatue of him. had been found, 
fo early as the taking of Troy, with a third eye 
in bis forebead, as we fee him reprefented by 
the Hindus, we muft conclude, that the identity 
of the two Gods falls Hietle fhort of being de- 
monftrated. 

In the character of dioteine alfo we may 
look upon this Indian Deity as correfponding 
with the Stygian Jove, or Piuro; efpecially 
fince Ca‘tr, or Time in the feminine gender, 1s 
a name of his confort, who will appear hereafter 
' to be PRosERPINE: indeed, if we can rely on ' 
a Perfian tranflation of the Bhégavat (for the 
original is not yet in my poffeffion), the fo- 
vereign of Péidla, or the Infernal Regions, is 
the King of Serpents, named Sr'suana’Ga ; for 
CRISHNA is there faid to have defcended with 
his favourite AryuNn to the feat of that formi- 
dable divinity, from whom he inftantly obtained 
the favour, which he requefted, that the fouls of 
a Brabman’s fix fons, who had been flain in 
battle, might reanimate their refpective bodies ; 
and SesHana’Ga Is thus defcribed: “ He had. 
** a gorgeous appearance, with a thoufand heads, 
“and, on each of them, a crown fet with re- 
 fplendent gems, one of which was larger and 
‘‘’brighter than the reft; his eyes gleamed like 
‘‘ flaming torches; but his neck, his tongues, 
“and his body were black; the fkirts of his 
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« habiliment were yellow, and a fparkling jewel 
‘“« hung in every one of his ears; his arms were 
“ extended, and adorned with rich bracelets, 
‘«* and his hands bore the holy fhell, the radiated 
““ weapon, the mace for war, and the lotos.” 
Thus Pruto was often exhibited in painting 
and f{culpture with a diadem and fceptre; but 
himfelf and his equipage were of the blackeft- 
fhade. : 
There is yet another attribute of Mana’- 
DE VA, by which he is too vifibly diftinguifhed 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To 
deftroy, according to the Védanti’s of India, the 
Sufi’s of Perfia, and many Philofophers of our 
European {chools, is only to generate and re- 
produce in another form: hence the God of 
Defiruétion is holden in this country to prefide 
over Generation; as a fymbol of which he rides 
on a white bull. Can we doubt, that the loves 
and feats of JuprrER GENITor (not forgetting 
the white bull of Evrora) and his extraordinary 
title of Lapis, for which no fatisfactory reafon 
is commonly given, have a connexion with the 
Indian Philofophy and Mythology? As to the 
deity of Lampfacus, he was originally a mere 
{care-crow, and ought not to have a place in 
any mythological fyftem; and, in regard to 
Baccuus, the God of Vintage (between whofe 
acts and thofe of JuPITER we find, as Bacon 
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obferves, a wonderful affinity), his Ithypballick 
images, meafures, and ceremonies alluded pro- 
bably to the fuppofed relation of Love and 
Wine; unlefs we believe them to have belonged 
originally to Srva, one of whofe names is 
Vagis or Ba’ct's, and to have been afterwards 
improperly applied. Though, in an Effay on the 
Gods of India, where the Brabmans are pofitively — 
forbidden to tafte fermented liquors, we can 
have little to do with Baccuus, as God of 
Wine, who was probably no more than the ima- 
ginary Prefident over the vintage in Italy, Greece, 
and the lower 4fia, yet we muft not omit Su- 
RADE Vi the Goddefs of Wine, who arofe, fay 
the Hindus, from the ocean, when it was churn- 
ed with the mountain Mandar: and this fable 
feems to indicate, that the Ivdians came from a 
country, in which wine was anciently made and 
confidered as a bleffling ; though the dangerous 
effects of intemperance induced their early le- 
giflators to prohibit the ufe of all fpirituous 
liquors ; and it were much to be wifhed, that fo 
_ wife a law had never been violated. 

Here may be introduced the Jurrtzrr Ma- 
rinus, or NepiuNne, of the Romans, as refem~ 
bling Mana’DEvVa in his generative character’s | 
efpecially as the Hindw God is the hufband of 
Buava’Nni, whofe relation to the waters is evi- 
dently marked by her image being reftored tq 
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them at the conclufion of her great feftival called 
Durgotfava : fhe is known alfo to have attributes 
exactly -fimilar to thofe of Venus Marina, 
whofe birth from the fea-foam and fplendid rife 
from the Conch, in which fhe had been cradled, 
have afforded fo many charming fubjects to 
ancient and modern artifts; and it is very re- 
markable, that the RemBua of INpDRA4’s court, | 
who feems to correfpond with the popular 
Venus, or Goddefs of Beauty, was produced, 
according to the Indian Fabulifts, from the froth 
of the churned ocean. The identity of the 
tris'ula and the trident, the weapon of Siva and 
ef Nreprung, feems to eftablifh this analogy; 
and the veneration paid all over India to the 

large buccinum, eipecially when it ean be found 

with the fpiral line and mouth turned from left 

to right, brings inftantly to our mind the mufick 

of Tritox. Jhe Genius of Water is Va- 

ruNna; but he, like the reft, is far inferior to 

Maur’s'A, and even to InNpRa, who is the 
Prince of the beneficent genii. 

This way of confidering the Gods as indi- 
vidual fubftances, but as diftinct perfons in dif- 
tint charaéters, is common to the European and 
Indian fyftems ; as well as the cuftom of giving 
the higheft of them the greateft number of 
names: hence, not to repeat what has been faid 
yt Jurirer, came the triple.capacity of Diana; 
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and hence her petition in CALLIMACHUS, that 
fhe might be palyonymous or many-titled. Thecon- 
fort of Siva is more eminently marked by thefe 
diftin@tions than thofe of Branma! or VisuH- 
wu; fhe refembles the Isis Myrionymas, to whom 
an ancient marble, defcribed by GruTER, is de- 
dicated ; byt her leading names and characters 
are Pa‘rvati, Durca’, BHAVAN. | 
As the Mauntain-born Goddefs, or Pa'rv ATi, 
fhe has many properties of the Olympian Juno: 
her majeftick deportment, high fpirit, and ge- 
neral attributes are the fame; and we find her 
both on Mount Caildfa, and at the banquets of 
the Deities, uniformly the companion of her 
hufband. Qne circumftance in the parallel is 
extremely {ingular: fhe is ufually attended by 
her fon GARTICE YA, who rides on a peacock ; 
and, in fome drawings, his awn robe feems to 
be fpangled with eyes; ta which muft be added 
that, in fome of her temples, a peacock, without 
_arider, ftands near her image. Though Ca’re 
TICE YA, with hig fix faces and numerous eyes, 
bears {ame refemblance to ARGus, whom JuNo 
employed as her principal wardour, yet, as he is 
a Deity of the fecond clafs, and the Commander 
of celeftia] Armies, he feems clearly to be the 
Orvus of Egypt and the Mars of ftaly: his . 
name ScANDA, by which he is celebrated in one 
of the Purgnas, has a connexion, I am perfuaded, 
VOL. cc Oe | 
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with the old SecanveER of Petia, whom the 
"poets ridiculoufly confound with the Mace- 
donian. 

The attributes of Durca, or Difficult of ac- 
cefs, are alfo confpicuous in the feftival above- 
mentioned, which is called by her name, and in 
this character fhe refembles MinERVa«, not the 
peaceful inventrefs of the fine and ufeful arts, 
but Patxias, armed with a helmet and fpear: 
both reprefent heroick Virtue, or Valour united 
with Wifdom; both flew Demons and Giants 
with thetr own hands, and both protected the 
wife and virtuous, who paid them due adoration. 
As Patias, they fay, takes her name from v- 
- brating a lance, and ufually appears in complete 
armour, thus Curis, the old Latian word fora 
{pear, was one of JuNo’s titles; and fo, if Gi- 
RALDUS be corre&, was Hop.tosmia, which at 
Elis, it feems, meant a female drefled in panoply 
or complete accoutrements. - The unarmed Mi- 
NERYA Of the Romans apparently correfponds, 
- as patronefs of Science and Genius, with SerEs- 
WATI, the wife of BRaumMa, and the emblem 
of his principal Creative Power: both goddeffes 
_ have given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works; but the Sarefwata of Saru’Pa'cHa’- 
gYA is far more concife as well as more ufeful 
and agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctus. 
The Minerva of Italy invented the flute, and 
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SerEswari prefides over melody: the protect- 
refs of Athens was even, on the fame account, 
.furnamed Musice’. 

Many learned Mythologifts, with GrraLpus 

at their head, confider the peaceful MinERV.’‘as 
the Ists of Egypt; from whofe temple at ‘Sais a 
wonderful infcription is quoted by PLuTarcu, 
which has a refemblance to the four San/critverfes 
above exhibited as the text of the Bhdgavat: 
“ T am all, that hath been, and is, and fhall be; 
“and my veil no mortal hath ever removed.” 
For my part I have no doubt, that the iswara 
and {si of the Hindus are the Osir1s and Is1s of 
the Egyptians; though a diftiné eflay in the man 
ner of PLurarcu would be requifite in order to 
-demonftrate their identity: they mean, I con- 
ceive, the Powers of Nature confidered as Male 
and Female; and Isis, like the other gdddefles, 
reprefents the active power of her lord, whofe 
eight forms, under which he becomes vifible to 
man, were thus enumerated by Ca’L1Da’sa near 
" two thoufand years ago: “ Water was the firft 
«‘ work of the Creator; and Fire receives the 
“ oblation of clarified butter, as the law ordains; 
the Sacrifice is performed with folemnity ; the 
«two Lights of heaven diftinguifh time; the 
“ fubtil Etber, which is the vehicle of found, 
© pervades the univerfe ; the Earth is the na- 
“tural parent of all increafe; and by Air all 

cc2 
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“ things breathing are animated: may isa, the 
‘‘ power propitioufly apparent in thefe eight 
*‘ forms, blefs and fuftain you!” The jive ele-_ 
ments, therefore, as well as the Sun and Moon, 
are confidered as isa or the Ruler, from | 
which word isi may be regularly formed, though 
isa’ni be the ufual' name of his active Power, 
adored as the Goddefs of Nature. I have not 
yet found in San/crit the wild, though poetical, 
tale of Io; but am perfuaded, that, by means of 
the Puranas, we fhall in time difcover all the 
learning of the Egyptians without decyphering 
their hieroglyphicks : the bull of iswara feems 
to be Apis, or Ap, as he is more correctly 
named in the true reading of a paflage in JERE- 
“MrAH 3 and, if the veneration fhown both in 
Tibet and India to fo amiable and ufeful a qua- 
druped as the Cow, together with the regeneratian 
of the Lama himfelf, have not fome affinity 
with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry of 
Ifraél, we muft at leaft allow that circumftances 
have wonderfully coincided. Buava'ni now 
demands our attention; and in this character I 
fuppofe the. wife of Maia pr va to be as well 
the Juno Cinzia or Lucina of the Ramans 
{called alfo by them Diana Salvizona, and by 
the. Greeks Iniruyt1a) as Venus herfelf; not 
the Idalian queen of laughter and jollity, who, 
with her Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful 
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child of poetical imagination, and anfwers to the 
Indian RembBua’ with her celeftial train of Ap- 


fard’s, or damfels of paradife; but Venus Ura- 
tia, fo luxuriantly painted by Lucretius, and 


fo properly invoked by him at the opening of a . 


“poem-on nature; VeNus, prefiding over gene- 
ration, and, on that account, exhibited fometimes 
of both fexes (an union very common in the Jn- 
dian {culptures), as in her bearded ftatue at Rome, 
in the ‘images perhaps called Hermatbena, and in 
thofe figures of her, which had the form of a 
conical marble; ‘ for the reafon of which figure 
“ we are left, ive TacirTus, in the dark:” the 
reafon appears too clearly in the temples and 
paintings of Hinduftan; where it never feems to 
have entered the heads of the legiflators or people. 
that any thing natural could be offenfively ob- 
feene; a fingularity, which pervades all their 
writings and converfation, but is no proof of de- 


pravity in their morals. Both Piatro and Ci- 
cero fpeak of Eros, or the Heavenly Cupip, 


as the fon of VENus and JuPITER; which 
proves, that the monarch of Olympus and the 
Goddefs of Fecundity were connected as Ma- 
na’DE'va and Buava'ni: the God Ca’Ma, 
indeed, had Ma'ya’ and Casyara, or Uranus, 
for his parents, at leaft according to the Mytho- 
logifts of Ca/bmir ; but, in moft refpects, he feems 
the twin-brother of Cur1p with richer and more 
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lively appendages. One of his many epithets is 
Dipaca, the Inflamer, which is erroneoufly writ- 
ten Dipuc; and I am now convinced, that the. 
fort of refemblance, which has been obferved 
between his Latin and San/crit names, is ac- 
tidental: in each name the three firft letters are 
che root, and between them there is no affinity.. 
Whether anv Mythological conne@ion fubfifted 
between the amaracus, with the fragrant leaves 
of which HyMEN bound his temples, and the. 
tulasi of India, muft be left undetermined: the 
botanical relation of the two plants (if amaracus 
be properly tranflated marjoram) is extremely: 
near. | 
One of the moft remarkable ceremonies, in 
the feftival of the Indian Goddeds, is that before- 
mentioned of cafting her image ito the river: 
the Pandits, of whom I inquired concerning its 
origin and import, anfwered, “that it was pre- 
“ feribed by the Véda, they knew not why ;” 
but this cuftom has, I conceive, a relation to 
the doétrine, that water is a form of iswaRA, 
and confequently of isa’Ni, who is even repre- 
-fented by fome as the patronefs of that element, 
to which her figure is reftored,. after having re- 
ceived all due honours on earth, Which is COn-— 
fidered as another form of the God of Nature, 
though fubfequent, in the order of Creation, to 
the primeval fluid.. There feems no decifive 
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proof of one original fyftem among idolatrous 
nations in the worfhip of river-gods and river- 
goddeffes, nor in the homage paid to their 
ftreams, and the ideas of purification annexed 
to them: fince Greeks, Italians, Egyptians, and 
Hindus might (without any communication with 
each other) have adored the feveral divinities of 
their great rivers, from which they derived plea- 
fure, health, and abundance. The notion of 
Doctor MuscRraveE, that large rivers were fup- 
pofed, from their ftrength and rapidity, to. be 
conducted by Gods, while rivulets only were 
proteGed by female deities, is, like moft other 
notions of Grammarians on the genders. of 
nouns, overthrown by fats. Moft of the great 
Indian rivers are feminine; and the three god- 
deffes of the waters, whom the Hindus chiefly: 
venerate, are GANGA, who fprang, like armed: 
Pauxas, from the head of the Indian Jove; 
YamuNa, daughter of the Sun, and SEREs- 
waTi: all three meet at Praydga, thence called. 
Triveni, or the three plaited locks; but Srrzs-- 
WATi, according to the popular belief,. finks: 
under ground, and rifes at another Trivent near. 
Hugli, where fie tejoins her beloved Ganeca’.- 
The Brabmapuira is, indeed, a male river; and,. 
as his name fignifies the Son of Brauma’,. I 
thence took occafion to feign that he was. mar- 
ried to Ganca,,.though I have not yet feen any: 
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mention of him, as a God, in the Sanfcrit 
books. : = 
Two incarnate deities of the fir rank, Ra’s 
bra and Crisuna; muft now be introduced; 
and their feveral attributes diftin@lly explained. 
_ The firft of them, I believe; was the Dionysos 
df the Greeks, whom they named Bromus; 
without knowing why, and Bucrnes, when 
they reprefented him horned, as well as Lyaios 
and ELEUTHERIO0OsS, the Deliverer, and Tr1am- 
pos or DirHyrameos, the Triumphant: moft 
éf thofe titles were adopted by the Romans, by 
whom he was called Brumay TAURIFORMIS; 
Liner, TriumMpuus; and both nations had 
tecords or traditionaty accounts of his giving 
Jaws to men and deciding their contefts, of his 
improving navigation and commerce, and, what 
may appear yet more obfervable, of his con- 
-quering India and other countries with an army 
of Satyrs, commanded by no lefs a perfonagée | 
than Pan; whom Litnius. Grraxtpus, on 
what authority I know not, afferts to have re+ . 
fided in Iberia, “* when he had returned, fays 
“ the learned Mythologift, from the Indian war, 
‘Sin which he accompanied Baccuus.” It 
were fuperfluous in a mere eflay, to run any 
length in the parallel between this European 
God and the fovereign of Ayodbya, whom the 
Hindus believe to have been an appearance on 
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eatth of the Preferving Power; to Have been 4 
Conqueror of the higheft renown, and the De- 
liverer of nations from tyrants, as weéll as of 
his confort Sira’ from the giant Ravan, king 
of Lancd, and td have commanded in chiéf a 

- numerous and intrepid race of thofe large Mon= 
| keys, which our naturalifts, or fome of them, 
have denominated Indian Satyrs: his General, 
the Prince of Satyts, was named Hanumat, 
ot with bigh cheek bones; and, with workmen 
of fuch agility, he foon raifed a bridge of rocks 
over the fea, part of which, fay the Hindus, 
yet remains; and it is, probably, the feries of 
rocks, to which the Mu/elmans or the Portuguefe 
have given the foolifh name of Apam’s (it 
fhould be called Ra’MA *s) bridge. Might not 
this army of Satyrs have been only a race of 
mountaineers, whom Ra/ara, if fuch a monarch 
ever exifted, had civilized ? However that may 
be, the large breed of Indian Apes is at this — 
moment held in high veneration by the Hin- 
dus, and fed with devotion by the Brabmans, 
who feem, in two or three places on the banks 
of the Ganges, to have a regular endowment 
for the fupport of them: they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle 
{I fpeak as an eye-witnefs), and appear to have 
fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little fylvan polity. We muft not omit, that 


*~ 
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the father of Hanumat was the God of Wind, 
named Pavan, one of the eight Genii; and, 
as Pan improved the pipe by adding fix reeds, 
and “ played exquifitely on the cithern a few 
“moments after his birth,” fo one of the four 
fyftems of. Indian mufick bears the name of 
Hanumat, or HanuMAN in the nominative, as 
its inventor, and is now in general eftimation. 
The war of Lanc@ is dramatically reprefented 
at the feftival-of Ra’ma on,the ninth day of 
the new moon of Chaiira; andi the drama con- 
cludes (fays Hotwex, who had often feen it), 
with an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, by which 
the victor’s wife Sira’ gave proof of her con— 
nubial fidelity ; .“ the dialogue, he adds, is. taken 
“ from one of the Eighteen holy books,” mean-. 
ing, I fuppdfe, the Puranas; but the Hindus, 
have a great number of regular dramas at leait. 
two thoufand years old, and among them are. 
'feveral. very fine ones on the ftory of Ra Ma. 
The firft poet of the Hindus was the great 
Va'tMic, and his Rémdyan is an Epic Poem. 
on the fame fubjeG&, which, in unity of action, 
magnificence of imagery, and elegance of ftyle, 
far furpafies the learned and elaborate work of 
Nownnus, entitled Diony/iaca, half of which, or 
twenty-four books, I perufed with great eager-: 
nefs, when I was very young, and fhould have 
travelled-to the conclufion of it, if other pur-. 
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fuits had not engaged me: I fhall never have 
leifure to compare the Dionyfiacks with the 
Ramdyan, but am confident, that an accurate 
comparifon of the two poems would prove 
Dionysos and Ra’ma to have been the fame 
perfon; and I incline to think, that he was 
Ra’ma, the fon of Cu’su, who might have 
eftablifhed the firft regular government in this 
part of Afia. I had almoft forgotten, that 
Meros is faid by the Greeks to have been a 
mountain of India, on which their. Dionysos 
was born, and that Meru, though it generally 
means the north pole in the Indian geography, 
is alfo a mountain near the city of .Nai/bada or 
Ny/fa, called by the Grecian geographers Diony- 
fopolis, and univerfally celebrated in the San/crit 
poems; though.the birth place of Rama is 
fuppofed to have been Ayodhya or dudh. That 
ancient city extended, if we believe the Brab- 
mans, over a line of ten Yojans, or about forty 
miles, and the prefent city of Lac biau, pro- 
nounced Lucnow, was only a lodge for one of 
‘its gates, called Lac/bmanadwara, or the gate of 
LacsuMaNn, a brother of Ra’ma: M. Son- 
NERAT fuppofes Ayddhyd to have been Siam; 
~a moft erroneous and unfounded fuppofition ! 
which would have been of little confequence, — 
if he had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra’ma was the fame perfon with Buppua, 
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who muft have appeared many centuries after 
the conqueft of Lanca. 
The fecond gteat divinity, CRISHNA, paffed 
a life, according to the Indians, of a moft ex- 
trordinary and incomprehenfible nature. He was 
the fon of De'vaci by Vasup'Eva; but his 
birth was concealed through fear of the tyrant 
Cawsa, to whom it had been prediéted, that 
a child born at that time in that family would 
deftroy him: he was foftered, therefore, in )fat’- 
bura by an honeft herd{man, furnamed ANAN- 
DA, or Happy, and his amiable wife Yaso'pa’, 
who, like another Paes, was conftantly oc- 
. tupied in her paftures and her dairy. In their 
family were a multitude of young Gopa's or Cow- 
berds, and beautiful Gop#’s, or milkmaids, who 
were his playfellows during his infancy ; and, in 
his early youth, he fele€ted nine damfels as his 
favourites, with whom he ‘paffed his gay hours 
in dancing, fporting, and playing on his flute. 
For the remarkable number of his Gopz’s I have 
‘no authority but a whimfical picture, where nine 
girls are grouped in the 1 form of an elephant, on 
which he {its and pipes ; 3 and, unfortunately, the 
word nava fignifies both nine and new or young; 
. fo that, in the following ftanza, it may admit of: 
two interpretations : 
taran'ijdpulinée navaballavi 
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drutapilamwitacharuvibarinam 
berimabam bridayéna fada vabe. 


«]T bear in my bofom continually that God. 
‘¢ who, for {portive recreation with a train of 
“ nine (young) dairy-maids, dances gracefully, 
‘now quick now flow, on the fands jut left 
‘S by the Daughter of the Sun.” 

Both he and the three Ra mas are defcribed 
as youths of perfect beauty ; but the princeffes 
of Hinduftan, as well as the damfels of Nan-~ 
pa’s farm, were -paflionately in love with 
CRIsuNA, who continues to this hour the dar- 
ling God of the Indian women. The fed of 
Hindus, who adore him with enthufiaftick, and 
almoft exclufive, devotion, have broached a 
doftrine, which they maintain with eagernefs, 
and which feems general in thefe provinces ; 
that he was diftinét from all the Avatars, who 
had only an anja, or portion, of his divinity ; 
while Crisuna was the perfon of Visunu 
himfelf in a human form: hence they confider 
the third Ra’, his elder brother, as the eighth 
Avatar invefted with an emanation of his divine | 
radiance; and, in the principal Sanfcrit dic- 

_ tionary, compiled about two thoufand years ago, 
Crisuna, Va'sapDF'va,Govinpba, and other 
names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed 
with epithets of NaraYAaN, or the Divine 
Spirit. All the Avatars are painted with gem- 
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med Ethiopian, or Parthian, coronets ; with rays 
encircling their heads ; jewels in their ears ; two 
necklaces, one ftraight, and one pendent on their 
bofoms with dropping gems; garlands of well- 
_ difpofed many-coloured flowers, or collars of 
pearls, hanging down below their waifts ; loofe 
mantles of golden tiffue or dyed filk, embroi- 
dered on their hems with flowers, elegantly 
thrown ovef one fhoulder, and foldéd, like 
ribbands, acrofs the breaft; with bracelets too 
on one arm, and on each wrift: they are naked 
to the waifts, and uniformly with dark azure 
flefh, in allufion, probably, to the tint of that 
primordial fluid, on which Na‘ra'yan moved 
in the beginning of time; but their fkirts are 
bright yellow, the colour of the curious peri- 
_ carpium in the centre of the water-lily, where 
Nature, as Dr. Murray obferves, in fome de- 
gree difclofes ber fecrets, each feed containing, 
before it germinates, a few perfect leaves: they 
are fometimes drawn with that flower in one 
hand ; a radiated elliptical ring, ufed as a miffile 
weapon, in a fecond; the facred fhell, or left- 
handed buccinum, in a third; and a mace or 
battle-ax, in a fourth; but Crisuna, when 
he appears, as he fometimes does appear, among 
the Avatars, is more {plendidly decorated than 
any, and wears a rich garland of fylvan flowers, 
whence he is named YVanamati, as low as 
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his ankles, which are adorned with ftrings of 
pearls. Dark blue, approaching to black, which 
is the meaning of the word Cri/hna, is believed 
to have been his complexion; and hence the 
Jarge bee of that colour is confecrated to him, 
and is often drawn fluttering over his head: 
that azure tint, which approaches to erg 
is peculiar, as we have. already remarked, 
Visuwvu ; and hence, in the great sina or 
ciftern at Catmandu the capital of Népal, there 
is placed in a recumbent pofture a large well- 
proportioned image of blue marble, reprefenting 
Na'RA YAN floating on the waters. But let us 
return to the actions of CrisuNna; who was 
not lefs heroick, than lovely, and, when a boy, 
flew the terrible ferpent Céliya with a number 
of giants and monfters: at a more advanced 
age, he put to death his cruel enemy CANnsa ; 
and, naving taken under his protection the king 
YUDH1SHT'HIR and the other Pandis, who had 
been grievoufly oppreffed by the Curus, and their 
_ tyrannical chief, he kindled the war defcribed in 
the great Epick Poem, entitled the Mabdbbarat, 
at the profperous conclufion of which he return- 
ed to his heavenly feat in Vaicont’ba, having left 
the inftructions comprifed in the Gitz with his 
difconfolate friend Arsun, whofe prandion be- 
came fovereign of India. | 

In this picture it ts impoflible hot to difcover, 
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at the firft glance, the features of APOLLO, 
furnamed Nomios, or the Paftoral, in Greece, 
and OpiFer in Italy; who fed the herds of 
ApMETUs, and flew the feypent Python; a 
God amorous, beautiful, and warlike : the word 
Govinda may be literally tranflated Nomuos, as 
Céfava, is Crinitus, or with fine bair ; but whe- 
ther Gopéla, or the hberd/man, has any relation 
to Apollo, jet our Etymologifts determine. Co- 
lone] VaLLaNcey, whofe learned enquiries 
into the ancient literature of Ireland are highly 
interefting, affures me, that Crifoua in Irifh 
means the Sun; and we find APOLLO and 
SOL confidered by the Roman poets as the fame 
deity: I am inclined, indeed, to believe, that 
not only CrisHNA or VisHNu, but even BRAH? 
MA and Siva, when ynited, and expreffed by 
the myftical word O'M, were defigned by the _ 
- firft idolaters to reprefent the Solar fire; but 
Pucesus, or the ord of the Sun perfonified, is 
adored by the Indians as the God Su’rya, 
whence the fect, who pay him particular ador+ 
ation, are called Sauras: their poets and paint- 
‘ers defcribe his car as drawn by feven green | 
horfes, preceded by Arun, or the Dawn, who 
acts as his charioteer, and follawed by thoufands 
of Genii worfhipping him and modulating his 
praifes. He has a ‘multitude of names, and 
among them twelye epithets or titles, which 
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. denote his diftin@ powers in each of the twelve 
months: thofe powers are called Adityas,. or fons 
of Apiti by Casyapa, the Indian Uranus ; 
and one of them has, according to fome autho- 
rilies, the name of Visunu or Pervader. St'- 
RYA is believed to have defcended frequently 
from his car in a human fhape, and to have left 
a race on earth, who are equally renowned in 
the Indian ftories with the Heliadai of Greece: 
it is very fingular, that his two fons called As- 
WINAU or ASWINICUMARAU, in the dual, 
fhould be confidered as twin-brothers, and paint- 
ed like Castor and Pottux, but they. have | 
each the character of AiscuLAPIUS among the 
Gods, and are believed to have been born of a 
nymph, who, in the form of a mare, was im- 
pregnated with fun-beams. I fufpe& the whole 
fable of Casyara and-his progeny to be aftro- 
nomical; and cannot but imagine, that the 
Greek name CAssiIoPEIA has a relation to it, 
Another great Indian family are called the 
Children of the Moon, or CHANDRA ;. who. is 
a male Deity, and confequently not to be com- 
pared with ArTeMis or Diana; nor have 
I yet found a parallel in India for the Goddefs 
of the Chafe, who feems to have been the daugh- 
ter of an European fancy, and very, naturally 
created by the invention of Bucolick and Geor- 
gick poets: yet, fince the Moon is a form of 
VOL. I, ; DD 
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swaARa, the God of Nature, according to thé 
verfe of Ca’L1pa’sA, and fince 1'sA Nt has been | 
fhown to be his confort or power, we may con- 
fider her, in one of her characters, as LuNA; 
efpecially as we fhall foon be convinced that, in 
the fhades below, fhe correfponds with the 
Hecate of Europe. 

The worthip of Solar, or Veftal, Fire may be 
afcribed, like that of Ostris and Isis, to the 
fecond fource of mythology, or an enthufiaftick 
admiration of Nature’s wonderful powers ; and 
it feems, as far'as I can yet underftand the Védas, 
to be the principal worfhip recommended in. 
them. We have feen, that Mana Deva him- 
felf is perfonated by Fire; but, fubordinate to 
him, is the God AGNI, often called Pa’vaca; 
or the Purifier, who anfwers to the VuLcan of 
Egypt, where he was a Deity of high rank ; 
and his wife SwaHa refembles the younger 
VEsTA, or VEST1A, as the Kolians pronounced 
the Greek word for a bearth: Buava'nt, or 
Venus, is the confort of the Supreme De- 
ftru€tive and Generative Power ; but the Greeks. 
and Romans, whofe fyftem is lefs regular than 
that .of the Indians, married her to their divine 
artift, whom they alfo named Hepuaistos and 
Vuxtcan, and who feems to be the Indian 
VISWACARMAN, the forger of arms for the 

Gods, and inventor of the agnyafira, or fiery 
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jvaft, in the war between them and the Daityas 
or Titans. It is not eafy here to refrain from 
obferving (and, if the obfervation give offence 
in England, it is contrary to my intention) that 
the newly difcovered planet fhould unqueftion- 
ably be named Vutcawn; fince the confufion 
of analogy in the names of the planets is in- 
elegant, unfcholarly, and unphilofophical: the 
name URrANUs is appropriated to the firmament ; 
but VuLcaAn, the floweft of the Gods, and, 
according to the Egyptian priefts, the oldeft of 
them, agrees admirably with an orb, which 
muft perform its revolution in a very long pe- 
riod; and, by giving it this denomination, we 
fhall have feven primary planets with the 
names of as many Roman Deities, MERCURY, 
Venus, TeLius, Mars, Jurirer, SATURN, 
VULCAN, | 

It has already been intimated, that the Muses 
and Nympus are the Gopya of Math’urd, and 
of Goverdhan, the Parnaffus of the Hindus ; and 
the lyrick poems of JAYApDEvVA will fully 
juftify this opinion; but the Nymphs of Mujick 
are the thirty Ra’cin1s or Female Paffions, 
whofe various functions and properties are fo 
richly delineated by the Indian painters and fo 
finely defcribed by the poets; but I will not 
anticipate what will require a feparate Effay, by 
enlarging here on the beautiful: allegories of the 
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Hindus in their fyftem of mufical modes, which 
they call Ra‘Ga's, or Paffions, and fuppofed to 
be Genii or Demigods. A very diftinguifhed 
fon of BRAHMA’, named NaReED, whofe ac- 
tions are the fubjeét of a Purana, bears a ftrong 
refemblance to Hermes or MERcury: he was 
a wife legiflator, great in arts and in arms, an 
eloquent meflenger of the Gods either to one 
another or to favoured mortals, and a mufician — 
of exquifite fkill; his invention of the Vina, 
or Indian lute, is thus defcribed in the poem 
entitled Magha: *“*NaRED fat watching from 
“time to time his large Ving, which, by the 
“‘impulfe of the breeze, yielded notes, that 
“pierced fucceffively the regions of his ear, 
“and proceeded by mufical intervals.’ The 
law tract, fuppofed to have been revealed by 
Na’RED, is at this hour cited by the Pandits; 
and we cannot, therefore, believe him to have 
been the patron of Z’bieves; though an inno- 
cent theft of ‘Crisuna’s cattle, by way of put- 
ting his divinity to a proof, be ftrangely imputed, 
in the Bhdgavat, to his father BRAHMA.. 
The laft of the Greek or Italian divinities, 
for whom we find a parallel in the Pantheon of 
India, is the Stygian or Taurick Diana, other- 
wife named HEcATE, and often confounded 
with PRoSERPINE; and there can be no doubt ' 
of her identity with Ca’tr, or the wife of Siva 
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in his character of the Stygian Jove. ‘To this 
black Goddefs with a collar of golden {fkulls, 
as we fee her exhibited in all her principal tem- 
ples, human facrifices were anciently offered, as 
the Vedas enjoined ; but, in the prefent age, they 
are abfolutely prohibited, as are alfo the facrifices 
of bulls and horfes: kids are ftill offered to her; 
and, to palliate the cruelty of the flaughter, 
which gave fuch offence to BuppHA, the Brab- 
_ mans inculcate a belief, that the poor victims rife — 
in the heaven of InpRA, where they become 
the muficians of his band. Inftead of the ob- 
folete, and now illegal, facrifices of a man, a bull, 
and a horfe, called Neramédba, Gomédba, and 
As'wamédba, the powers of nature are thought 
to be propitiated by the lefs bloody ceremonies 
at the end of autumn, when the feftivals of 
Cat and Lacsumy are folemnized nearly at 
the fame time: now, if it be afked, how the 
Goddefs of Death came go be united with the 
mild patronefs of Abundance, I muft propofe - 
another queftion, “ How came PRosERPINE to 
‘“‘ be reprefented in the European fyftem as the 
‘‘ daughter of Ceres ?” Perhaps, both queftions 
may be an{wered by the propofition of natural 
philofophers, that “ the apparent deftruction of 
‘‘a fubftance is the production of it in. a dif- 
“ferent form.” ‘The wild mufick of Ca‘ir’s 
priefts at one of her feftivals brought inftantly 
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to my recolleGtion the Scythian meafures of 
Drana’s adorers in the fplendid opera of Iput- 
GENIA in Tauris, which GLuck exhibited at 
Paris with lefs genius, indeed, than art, but with 
every advantage that an orcheftra could fupply. 

That we may not difmifs this affemblage of 
European and Afiatick divinities with a fubje@ 
fo horrid as the altars of HECATE and Catr, 
let us conclude with two remarks, which pro- 
perly, indeed, belong to the Indian Philofophy, 
with which we are not at prefent concerned. 
Firft; Elyftum (not the place, but the blifs en- 
joyed there, in which fenfe Mitton ufes the 
word) cannot but appear, as defcribed by the 
poets, a very tedious and infipid kind of enioy= 
ment: it is, however, more exalted than’the 
temporary Ely/ium in the court of Inpra, where 
the pleafures, as in MUHAMMED’s paradife, are 
wholly fenfual; but the Mucti, or Elysian hap- 
pinefs of the Vedanta School is far more fublime; 
for they reprefent it as a total abforption, though 
not fuch as to deftroy confcioufnefs, in the di- 
vine effence ; but, for the reafon before fug- 
gefted, I fay no more of this idea of beatitude, 
and forbear touching on the dotrine of tranf- 
migration and the fimilarity of the V. édinta to 
the Sicilian, Italick, and old Academick Schools. 
Secondly; in the myftical and elevated cha- 
rater of Pan, as a perfonification of. the Uni- 
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verfe, according to the notion of lord Bacon, 
there arifes a fort of fimilitude between him and 
Crisuna confidered as Na‘RA’ YAN. The Gre~ 
cian god plays divinely on his reed, to exprefs, 
we are told, etherial harmony; he has his at- 
tendant Nymphs of the paftures and the dairy ; 
his face is as radiant as the {ky, and his head il- 
lumined with the horns of a crefcent; whilft 
his lower extremities are deformed and fhaggy, 
as a fymbol of the vegetables, which the earth 
produces, and of the beafts, who roam over the 
face of it: now we may compare this portrait, 
partly with the general character of CrRISHNA, 
the Shepherd God, and partly with the defcrip- 
tion in the Bhdgavat of the divine fpirit ex- 
hibited in the form of this Univerfal World; to 
which we may add the following ftory from the 
fame extraordinary poem. ‘The Nymphs had ° 
complained toY Aso DA, that the child CrisHna 
had been drinking their curds and milk: on 
being reproved by his fofter-mother for this in- 
difcretion, he requefted her to examine his mouth; 
_in which, to her juft amazement, fhe beheld the 
‘whole univerfe in all its plenitude of mag~ 
nificence. 

We muft not be furprized at finding, on a 
clofe examination, that the characters of all the 
pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
cther, and at laft into one or two; for it feems 
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a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd 
of gods and goddeffes in ancient Rome, and mo- 
dern Varanes, mean only the powers of nature, 
and principally thofe of the Sun, exprefled in a 
variety of ways and by a multitude of fanciful 
names. 

Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfectly at 
prefent for want of ampler materials, but with a 
confidence continually increafing as I advanced, 
a parallel between the Gods adored in three very 
different nations, Greece, Italy, and India; but, 
which was the original fyftem and which the 
copy, I will not prefume to decide; nor are we 
likely, I believe, to be foon furnifhed with fuf- 
ficient grounds for a decifion: the fundamental 
rule, that natural, and moft buman, operations pro- 
ceed from the fimple to the compound, will afford 
no affiftance on this point; fince neither the 
Afiatick nor European fyftem has any fimplicity: 
in it; and both are fo complex, not to fay ab- 
furd, however intermixed with the beautiful and 
the fublime, that the honour, fuch as it is, of the 
invention cannot be allotted to either with tole- 
rable certainty. a 

Since Egypt appears to have been the cael 
fource of knowledge for the we/tern, and India 
for the more eaftern, parts of the globe, it may. 
feem a material queftion, whether the Egyptians 
communicated their Mythology and Philofophy. 
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to the Hindus, or converfely ; but what the learn- 
ed of Memphis wrote or faid concerning [idia, 
no mortal knows: and what the learned of /’4- 
ranes have afferted, if any thing, concerning. 
Egypt, can give us little fatisfa€tion: fuch cir- 
cumftantial evidence on this queftion as I have 
been able to colleét, fhall neverthelefs be ftated ; 
becaufe, unfatisfactory as it is, there may be 
fomething in it not wholly unworthy of notice; 
though after all, whatever colonies may have 
come from the Mile to the Ganges, we fhall, per- 
haps, agree at laft with Mr. Bryant, that 
Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, and Italians, pro-. . 
ceeded originally from one central place, and 
that the iame people carried their religion ‘and 
AIciences into China and ‘fapan: may we not 
add, even to Mezico and Peru ? | 
Every one knows, that the true name of Egypt 
is Misr, fpelled with a palatial fibilant both in 
Hebrew and Arabick: it feems in Hebrew to 
have been the proper name of the firft fettler in 
it; and, when the Arabs ule the word for 2 great 
city, they probably mean a cily like the capital of 
Egypt. Father Marco, a Roman Miffionary, 
who, though not a fcholar of the firft rate, is in- 
capable, I am perfuaded, of deliberate falfehood, 
lent me the laft book of a Ramayan, which he 
had tranflated through the Hindi into his native 
language, and with it a fhort vocabulary of My- 
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thological and Hiftorical names, which had been 
explained to him by the Pandits of Betiya, where 
he had long refided: one of the articles in his 
little dictionary was, ‘* Tirut, a town and pro- 
“‘ vince, in which the priefts from Egypt fet- 
“tled;” and, when IJ afked him, what name 
Egypt bore among the Hindus, he faid Mis’r, but 
obferved, that they fometimes confounded it 
with Abyffiinia, I perceived, that his memory of 
what he had written was correct; for Misr was 
another word in his index, ‘ from which coun 
“try, he faid, came the Egyptian priefts, who 
“‘ fettled in Tivut.” I fufpe&ed immediately, 
that his intelligence flowed from the Mu/elmans, 
who call fugar-candy Mi/ri or Egyptian; but, 
when I examined him clofely, and earneftly de- 
fired him to recolle& from whom he had re- 
ceived his information, he repeatedly and po- 
fitively declared, that “it had been given him 
“ by feveral Hindus, and particularly by a Brab- 
“‘ man, his intimate friend, who was reputed a 
“ confiderable Pandit, and had lived three years 
“© near his houfe.” We then conceived, that the 
feat of his Egyptian colony muft have been Ti- 
robit, commonly pronounced Tirut, and anciently 
called Mithila, the principal town of’ fanaca- 
desa, or north Babér; but Maue’'sa Pandit, 
who was born in that very diftri€t, and who fub- 
mitted patiently to a long examination concern-~ 
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ing Mis'r, overfet all our conclufions: he denied, 
that the Brébmans of his country were generally 
furnamed Misr, as we had been informed ; and 
faid, that the addition of Misra to the name of 
V a’CHESPETI, and other learned authors, was a _ 
title formerly'conferred on the writers of miscel- 
lanies, or compilers of various traéts on religion 
or {cience, the word being derived from a root 
fignifying to miz. Being afked, where the 
country of Misr was, “ There are two, he an- 
*“< {wered, of that name ; one of them in the weft 
“under the dominion of Mujfelmans, and an- 
“ other, which all the Sa/fras and Puranas men- 
“ tion, in a mountainous region to the north of 
« Ayddbyd :” it is evident, that by the firft he 
meant Egypt, but what he meant by the fecond, 
it is not eafy to afcertain. A country, called 
Tirubut by our geographers, appears in the maps 
between the north-eaftern frontier of Audb. and 
the mountains of Népal; but whether that was 
the Jirut mentioned to father Marco by his 
friend of Betiya, I cannot decide. This only I 
know with certainty, that Mi/ra is an epithet of 
two Brébmans in the drama of SACONTALA’, 
which was written near a century before the 
birth of Curist; that fome of the greateft law- 
yers, and two of the fineft dramatick poets, of In- 
dia have the fame title ; that we hear it frequent- 
ly in court added to the names of Hindu parties; 
and that none of the Pandits, whom I have fince 
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confulted, pretend to know the true meaning of 
the word, as a proper name, or to give any other 
explanation of it than that it is a furname of 
Brahmans in the weft. On the account given to | 
Colonel Kyp by the old Raja of Crifbnanagar, 
“‘ concerning ¢raditions among the Hindus, that 
“ fome Egyptians had fettled in this country,” I 
cannot rely ; becaufe | am credibly informed by 
fome of the Raja’s own family, that he was not 
a man of folid learning, though he poffeffed cu- 
rious books, and had been attentive to the con- 
verfation of learned men: befides, I know that 
his fon and moft of his kinfmen have been dab- 
blers in Per/tan literature, and believe them very 
likely, by confounding one fource of information 
with another, to puzzle themfelves, and miflead . 
~thofe with whom they-converfe. The word 
Misr, fpelled alfo in Sanfcrit with a palatial fibi-. 
lant, is very remarkable; and, as far as Etymo- 
logy can help us, we may fafely derive Nilus 
from the Sanfcrit word nila, or blue; fince Drio- 
Nysius exprefsly calls the waters of that river 
“ an azure ftream;’’ and, if we can depend on 
Marco's Italian verfion of the Rdmdyan, the 
name of Nila is given to a lofty and facred moun- 
tain with a fummit of pure gold, from which 
flowed a river of clear, fweet, and frefb water. 
__M. Sonnerat refers to a differtation. by Mr. - 
~ ScuxitT, which gained a prize at the Academy 
of Infcriptions, “ On an Egyptian Colony efta- 
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 ® blithed in India” it would be worth while to 
_examine his authorities, and either to overturn 
or verify them by fuch higher authorities, as are 
now acceffible in thefe provinces. I ftrongly in- 
cline to think him right, and to believe that 
Egyptian priefts have actually come from the 
Nile to the Ganga and Yamuna, which the Brab- 
mans moft affuredly would never have left: they 
might, indeed, have come either to be inftructed 
or to inftru@ ; but it feems more probable, that 
they vifited the Surmans of India, as the fages of 
Greece vifited them, rathér to acquire than to | 
impart knowledge; nor is'it likely, that the felf- 
fufficient Brabmans would have received them 
_as their preceptors. 

Be all this as it may, I am perfuaded, that a 
connexion fubfifted between the old idolatrous 
nations of Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long 
before they migrated to their feveral fettlements, 
and confequently before the birth of Moses ; 
but the proof of this propofition will in no de- 
gree affed the truth and fanctity of the Mo/aick 
Hiftory, which, if confirmation were neceflary, 
- it would rather tend to confirm. The Divine 
Legate, educated by the daughter of a king, 
and in all refpects highly accomplifhed, could 
not but know the mythological fyftem of Egypt; 
but he muft have condemned the fuperititions 


of that people, and defpifed the {peculative 
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abfurdities of their priefts ; though fome of their 
traditions concerning the creation and the flood 
were grounded on truth. Who was better ac- 
quainted with the mythology of Athens than 
Socrates? Who more accurately verfed in the 
Rabbinical do¢trines than PAut? Who pof- 
fefled clearer ideas of all ancient aftronomical . 
fyftems than Newron, or of {fcholaftick me- 
taphyficks than Locke? In whom could the 
Romifb Church have had a more formidable 
opponent than in CHILLINGWoRTH, whofe 
deep knowledge of its tenets rendered him fo 
competent to difpute them? In a word, who 
more exactly knew the abominable rites and 
fhocking idolatry of Canaan than Moses him- 
felf? Yet the learning of thofe great men only 
incited thém to feek other fources of truth, 
piety, and virtue, than thofe in which they had 
long been immerfed. There is no fhadow 
then of a foundation for an opinion, that Moses 
borrowed the firft nine or ten chapters of Ge- 
nefis from the literature of Egypt: ftill lefs can 
the adamantine pillars of our Chriftian faith be 
moved by the refult of any debates on the com- 
parative antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians, 
or of any inquiries into the Indian Theology. 
Very refpectable natives have affured me, that 
one or two miffionaries have been abfurd enough, 
in their zeal for the converfion of the Gentiles, 
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to urge, “ that the Hindus were even now al- 
“* moft Chriftians, becaufe their BRaAHMA’, VISH- 
““ wu, and Mauesa, were no other than the 
** Chriftian Trinity ;” a fentence, in which we 
can only doubt, whether folly, ignorance, or 
impiety predominates. ‘The three powers, Crea- 
tive, Prefervative, and Deftructive, which the 
Hindus exprefs by the triliteral word O'm, were 
erofsly afcribed by the firft idolaters to the beat, 
light, and flame of their miftaken divinity, the 
Sun; and their wifer fucceffors in the Eaft, who 
perceived that the Sun was only a created thing, 
applied thofe powers to its creator; but the 
Indian Triad, and that of PLato, which he 
calls the Supreme Good, the Reafon, and the 
Soul, are infinitely removed from the holinefs 
and fublimity of the dodrine, which pious 
Chrifttans have deduced from texts in the Gof- 
pel, though other Chriftians, as pious, openly 
profefs their diffent from them. Each fe& muft 
be juftified by its own faith and good intentions: 
this only I mean to inculcate, that the tenet of 
our church cannot without profanenefs be coms 
pared with that of the Hindus, which has only 
an apparent refemblance to it, but a very dif- 
ferent meaning. One fingular faét, however, 
muft not be fuffered to pafs unnoticed. That 
-the name of CrisHNA, and the general outline 
of his ftory, were long anterior to the birth of 
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our Saviour, and probably to the time of Homer, 
we know very certainly; yet the celebrated 
poem, entitled Bhdgavat, which contains a 
prolix account of his life, is filled with narratives 
of a moft extraordinary kind, but ftrangely va- 
riegated and intermixed with poetical decora- 
tions: the incarnate deity of the Sanfcrit ro- 
mance was cradled, as it informs us, among 
Herdfinen, but it adds, that he was educated 
among them, and paffed his youth in playing 
with a party of milkmaids; a tyrant, at the 
‘time of his birth, ordered all new-born males to 
‘be flain, yet this wonderful babe was preferved. 
by biting the breaft, inftead of fucking the 
poifoned nipple, of a nurfe commiffioned to kill 
him; he performed amazing, but ridiculous, 
miracles in his infancy, and, at the age of feven 
years, held up a mountain on the tip of his 
little finger : he faved multitudes partly by his 
arms and partly by his miraculous powers; he 
raifed the dead by defcending for that purpofe 
to the loweft regions; he was the meekeft and 
beft-tempered of beings, wafhed the feet of the 
‘Brébmans, and preached very nobly, indeed, 
and fublimely, but always in their favour; he 
‘was pure and chafte in reality, but exhibited 
an appearance of exceffive libertinifm, and had 
wives or miftreffes too numerous to be counted s 
laftly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fo- 
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mented and conduéted a terrible war. This 
motley ftory muft induce an opinion that the 
{purious Gofpels, which abounded in the firft 
age of Chriftianity, had been brought to India, 
and the wildeft parts of them repeated to the 
Hindus, who ingrafted them on the old fable of 
Cr’sava, the Apotto of Greece. | 
As to the general extenfion of our pure faith 
in Hinduftan, there are at prefent many fad 
obftacles to it. The Mufelmdns are already a 
fort of heterodox Chriftigns : they are Chriftians, 
if Locke reafons juftly, becaufe they firmly 
believe the immaculate conception, divine cha- 
racter, and miracles of the Mess1au; but they 
are heterodox, in denying vehemently his cha- 
racter of Son, and his equality, as God, with the 
Father, of whofe unity and attributes they en- 
tertain and exprefs the moft awful ideas ; while 
they confider our dodtrine as perfect blafphemy, 
and infift, that our copies of the Scriptures have 
been corrupted both by ews and Chriftians. 
It will be inexpreffibly difficult to undeceive 
them, and fcarce poffible to diminifh their ve- 
neration for MoHAMMED and Att, who were 
both very extraordinary men, and the fecond, a 
man of unexceptionable morals: the Koran 
fhines, indeed, with a borrowed light, fince 
moft of its beatfties are taken from our Sczip- 
VOL. I. EE 7 
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" tures; but it has great beauties, and the Mu/elmans 
will not be convinced that they were borrowed. 
_ The Hindus on the other hand would readily 
admit the truth of the Gofpel ; but they con- 
tend, that it is perfectly confiftent with their 
Safiras: the deity, they fay, has appeared in- 
numerable times, in many parts of this. world 
and of all worlds, for the falvation of his crea- 
tures; and though we adore him in one ap- 
. pearance, and they in others, yet we adore, they 
fay, the fame God, to whom our feveral wor- 
fhips, though different in form, are equally ac- 
ceptable, if they be fincere in fubftance. We 
may affure ourfelves, that neither Mufelmans 
nor Hindus will ever be converted by. any 
miffion from the Church of Rome, or from any 
other church ; and the only human mode, per- 
haps, of caufing fo great a revolution will be to 
tranflate into San/crit and Perfian {uch chapters 
of the Prophets, particularly of Isaran, as are 
indifputably Evangelical, together with one of 
the Gofpels, anda plain prefatory difcourfe con- 
taining full evidence of the very diftant ages, in 
which the predidtions themfelves, and the hiftory 
- of the divine perfon predicted, were feverally 
made publick ; and then quietly to difperfe the 
work among the well-educated natives; with 


_ whom if in due time it failed of producing 
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very falutary fruit by its natural influence, we 
could only lament more than ever the ftrength 
of prejudice, and the weaknefs of unaflifted 
reafon. 
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